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August 20 to September 3 1939 

by HANIA 

D isconsolate, Gaither and I looked through the rain- 
splashed windowpanes as the last of our brief summer 
holiday trickled away. Ever since our marriage eleven years 
ago we had spent our vacations— which were always too brief 
—with my parents in their home in Bory. In less than a fort- 
night, on September 1, we would be leaving this beautiful 
mountain valley to return to Warsaw and Gaither’s work as 
a minister of the Methodist Church in Poland. 

It poured Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday— just one of those 
cold, wet spells frequent during August in the western Car- 
pathians. All around Bory the fir-covered hills smoked under 
leaden skies. 

On Wednesday, August 23, the sky cleared. Uncle Napo- 
leon and Aunt Teresa, who were spending the summer here in 
Bory, came over early in the morning and suggested a picnic. 
Mother, or Camilla as she is known in the family, flew into 
action. 

With the efficiency of a general, she fired volleys of in- 
structions at the servants. When I arrived in the kitchen, I saw 
one of them plucking chickens, one preparing sandwiches, one 
beating eggs for a cake. Aunt Teresa and Martha, her daughter, 
had put on attractive tea aprons and stood in the middle of the 
kitchen looking decorative. Christine, my childhood friend and 
virtually a member of the family, took part in preparations 
futilely, for she had no great familiarity with housewifely 
arts. She was an X-ray technician in a Warsaw hospital. 

We had hired three wagons and were waiting for them when 
the maid announced the Piateks— Anda and Wladek and their 
daughter Eva. They were friends of ours from New Market. 
The announcement of their arrival created consternation, and 
Gaither said, “Shucks, now we’ll have to stay home!” But 
none of us wanted to, and the Piateks were delighted to picnic 
with us. 
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With laughter and chatter, our crowded caravan started up 
the mountain road, which was dazzling white and hot in the 
August sun. When we reached the clearing in the mountains, 
we dropped from our creaking wagons to the cool earth. The 
maids spread blankets and tablecloths on the grass and un- 
packed the food. Soon we were all eating around an aromatic 
campfire— eating crisp sandwiches of butter and greens, suc- 
culent fried chicken, spicy pickles. There was coffee and 
tea and milk. Our maids sat a small distance away, giggling and 
ogling the drivers, who, stretched out in disdainful poses, were 
watching us city folks having a good time. To them it was 
amusing. 

Mother, Anda, Aunt Teresa, and I exchanged views on vita- 
mins, religion, social questions, knitting, and heirloom recipes. 
Joe, my brother, who had just come from France for a visit, 
was swapping anecdotes with Gaither, whose Maryland accent 
lent piquancy to his Polish. Wladek, Father, and Uncle Napo- 
leon were deep in politics. The two university women, Martha 
and Christine, were aloof on a rock, talking books. Mimi, our 
four-year-old, with her nurse trailing her, wandered off among 
the lush ferns— to look for strawberries and wolves, she ex- 
plained. Our two younger maids, paying no attention to the 
reproving glances of the cook, continued flirting with the 
drivers. 

Until we heard the rumble of thunder, none had noticed the 
gathering storm. We were having such a good time. In an in- 
stant, black clouds had filled the sky, extinguishing the last 
golden sunbeam which for a moment pierced the blue and 
sinister darkness. Then the rain! As we frantically packed the 
remains of our food, gathered in the straying horses, and raked 
together the smouldering embers of our campfire, the deluge 
began. Thunder rolled overhead, lightning struck with deafen- 
ing noise again and again, trees splintered and crashed in 
the forest. For an hour we sat huddled under our blankets. 
Then, wet and cold, we made our way homeward down the 
mountain. 

But spirits revived once we had changed our clothes, and 
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around the supper table, when the lamps had been lit, conver- 
sation and laughter bubbled again. We were still at the table 
when Judge Zaremba came in. His old face, usually wreathed 
in smiles, looked grave. He had just returned from Tamow. 

“Jews are packing and leaving the country. Something’s up. 
There have been runs on the banks in Cracow and Warsaw. 
There’s a lot of talk of war.” 

“War? Surely Hitler would not attack us. The nonaggres- 
sion pact with Germany is still good,” exclaimed Uncle 
Napoleon. 

“The Jews are usually well informed,” said Wladek, “and 
they have good reason to fear Hitler.” 

But Father doubted the imminence of war. “I don’t think 
August is a good month for starting a war. The Germans are 
hard pressed for food. They wouldn’t attack until after the 
harvest, maybe after the sugar beets have been taken in.” 

Gaither thought it could not happen. “Two weeks ago, 
when we were in Gdynia, a colonel assured me there would 
be no war this year.” 

None of us let ourselves be too much disturbed by the news. 
Even the Judge, after a slice of cake and a glass of blackberry 
cordial, brightened. Soon we were all laughing and talking 
about other matters. The party didn’t break up until it was 
time to take Anda, Wladek, and Eva to the station. We said 
goodbye, promising ourselves another picnic the following 
week. 

The next day, late in the afternoon, Mr. and Mrs. Dolinski 
came in. They thrust a newspaper at us. It was an “Extra,” 
carrying— in large black type— Hitler’s ultimatum. 

“This means war,” said Mr. Dolinski in a shaking voice. 

Father was annoyed. “Why get alarmed?” he said. “We 
don’t want war. They don’t want war. It’s just one of those 
scares. They will make concessions; maybe we will make some 
too. Diplomats will dicker and bicker, and everything will get 
smoothed out.” 

Mr. Dolinski, a small man, seemed to swell with indignation. 
“Concessions? What concessions? Don’t you realize, my dear 
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sir, that this is just a pretext? Hitler is only looking for an 
excuse.” 

“Well, maybe there will be no war,” Mrs. Dolinska* inter- 
rupted tactfully, “but I’d like to get home. We’ve had a good 
summer, but it’s time to go back to Poznan. We were to leave 
Tuesday anyway, and we might as well go tomorrow. We’ve 
come to say goodbye.” 

We promised to see them at the station. That evening other 
friends came in. They also, driven by war rumors, were hurry- 
ing home. 

Next day, armed with the customary bouquets of flowers, 
we went to the quiet little pink-and-white railroad station, 
overgrown with Virginia creeper and petunias. The waiting 
room presented a strange picture. It was jammed with people 
and luggage. Whole families— their hats askew, eyes appre- 
hensive, hastily-packed suitcases bulging— were waiting for the 
train. We had difficulty in finding the Dolinskis in the throng. 
Mrs. Dolinska, with tears in her eyes, threw her arms around 
Mother and me and said, “I have the worst presentiments. 
Don’t stay here. It’s too close to the border. Come with us— 
you can all live in our home.” 

We felt touched, though slightly amused. Mother thanked 
her: “That’s sweet of you, but we are not afraid. We are sure 
this will blow over.” 

The train from White Springs came, overflowing with peo- 
ple— the first panic-stricken wave of crying children, distraught 
women, and vociferating men— mostly Jewish families from 
the numerous summer resorts up the valley. Deck chairs, bed- 
ding tied in bundles, and boxes and suitcases hung not only 
from platforms and doors but even from the roofs and win- 
dows of the coaches. Train upon train went through that day 
and the following, carrying crowds. We went to the station 
several times to look and to wonder. To us, war seemed an 
impossible thing. 

Uncle Napoleon, afraid that political events might separate 
him from his bacteriological institute, returned to Lwow with 

* Polish family names have both a masculine and a feminine ending. 
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his family. We parted, not realizing that we would never see 
him again. Christine, whose vacation had ended, left at the same 
time to return to her work in Warsaw. 

By Saturday, Bory and the adjoining watering places were 
almost deserted. All had gone except the permanent residents, 
among them my parents, who, ever since Father’s retirement 
from the active ministry, had made their home in Bory. Their 
peaceful white house on the hill seemed the safest kind of 
haven, but our optimism was shaken, for the newspapers, 
though cautious, were bringing alarming news. We had to ad- 
mit that war was imminent. Gaither said to me, “I don’t expect 
anything to happen, Hania, but I feel I should go back to 
Warsaw. Chambers is away and I have to send out salaries to 
our preachers.” The Reverend Edmund Chambers — a col- 
league of Gaither’s — was treasurer of the Methodist Church in 
Poland. “Then, too, I must arrange for the work of the church 
in case of emergency. It would be best for you and Mimi to 
stay here. A little place like Bory is safer than Warsaw.” 

“But,” I objected, “what if we are separated? I’d rather go 
back with you. Besides, Mimi and I have only summer clothes 
here.” 

“Don’t worry. I’ll be gone only a few days, and I’ll bring 
back the winter things.” 

On Saturday morning Mother and I held a council in the 
seclusion of the orchard. To get ready for what was ahead, 
we decided to buy all the food, clothing, soap, and fuel we 
could find. We realized there would be a struggle with the 
men of the family, who would consider such precautions un- 
necessary and hysterical, but we resolved to be firm. We also 
agreed that it would be best to send Mimi’s nurse back to 
Warsaw to her people, for we did not want the responsibility 
of looking after a young girl in case of war. Besides, it would 
be easier to feed a reduced household. 

Helga Schade— a neighbor and an old friend of mine- 
dropped in to warn us that the village stores were closing in 
rapid succession. “Buy a sack of flour, at least, while it is still 
available,” she advised. 
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There was little money in the house, but we scraped together 
all that could be found. We asked Father and Gaither to drive 
to town. They raised a thousand objections and muttered 
darkly about panic-mongers, hoarders, and feminine nerves. 
But we, the gynaeceum, were firm, and finally Mother and 
Gaither drove off together. Hours later they returned with a 
small supply of food. 

That night I was awakened by the sound of an unusually 
heavy train rumbling up the mountain. I got out of bed and 
looked down the slope towards the railroad tracks. Then I 
ran to Mother’s room and woke her up. We stood at the open 
window and watched a long freight train carrying, on big 
open platforms, strange tarpaulin-covered shapes. “Cannons,” 
Mother whispered. 

“They are taking them to White Springs. It means war.” 

I woke Gaither up to tell him. Unalarmed, he went back to 
sleep. I stayed awake, frightened for the first time. 

It was Monday, and a perfect day, when I said goodbye to 
Gaither. I did not go with him to the station but stayed in the 
garden, from where I could watch the train go by. I stood 
in dazzling sunshine, among the dahlias, the phlox, and the 
marigolds, waving my handkerchief. Tears streamed down my 
face. Like all to whom tears do not come easily, I was ashamed 
of them but could not check them. A nameless fear possessed 
me as the train disappeared around the bend. 

That evening Stasia, Judge Zaremba’s daughter, rushed in 
to tell us of the explosion of the time bomb in the railroad 
station in Tarnow. “It was planted in the baggage room. 
Thirty people were killed.” 

My heart beat furiously. Gaither! Had he escaped? His train 
had passed through that station. Xhe hours of terrible anxiety 
seemed endless. 

During the night I was awakened by masculine voices under 
my window. At first I thought it was Joe and Father taking 
a stroll in the garden. But there were more than two voices. 
I tiptoed to Joe’s room. He was fast asleep in his bed. Father 
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was also breathing peacefully. Then who were the men in our 
garden? I ran back to my room and looked out from behind 
the curtains. Our back yard and garden were filled with 
moving shadows. I could not distinguish who they were. As 
the sky began to gray, I made out about fifteen armed Polish 
soldiers hiding among the rosebushes and outbuildings and 
watching the Czech border a mile up the hill. 

On Tuesday morning the town crier came down the road, 
beating on his drum. I ran out and heard with others the an- 
nouncement that the Mayor had ordered special home defense 
measures: attics cleared, buckets of water and sand prepared, 
and one room in every house made ready as a gas shelter. The 
day was unusually warm and the attic was like a furnace, as 
we carried down boxes, trunks, old furniture, and the million 
odds and ends that in the course of years find their way to the 
attic. We carried up pails of water and sand and distributed 
them in strategic points. We picked out one of the upstairs 
rooms and made it ready for a gas shelter. Mother found, in 
a magazine, a timely article on how to convert a baby’s rubber 
panties into a gas mask. We studied this carefully, only to 
realize that there were no rubber panties in the house and 
that probably none could be obtained within a radius of fifty 
miles. 

A post card came from Gaither, telling me he had arrived 
in Warsaw. I could breathe again— he was alive. He enjoined 
me to keep calm and not to worry. He expected to be back 
within a few days and was mailing me one hundred zlotys. 
(A zloty was approximately nineteen cents. The money never 
reached me.) 

Someone came in and brought us bad news: Marysia, the 
twenty-year-old daughter of our neighbor Gomulak, had been 
killed by the bomb in Tamow. She had left for Tarnow on 
Sunday because she thought it would be a safer place than 
Bory. From Tamow she had written a card to her fiance and 
had taken it to the station to mail on Monday. Both her legs 
had been tom off by the explosion, and she had died with the 
unmailed card in her hand. 
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We read in the papers that the Germans had blown up 
bridges in the vicinity of New Market. By this time unrest had 
spread even to the local population. The shopkeepers were 
selling out part of their stock, storing the rest in cellars, pack- 
ing, and leaving with their families. 

Lebdowicz, of the local railroad co-operative, came to tell us 
that he was selling out and was leaving that evening for New 
Market. It was a fine chance to add to our small store of 
supplies. At the co-operative I found the floor littered with 
empty packing boxes, wrapping papers, and string. I bought 
the last of soap, kerosene, and chocolate bars, and Lebdowicz 
also urged on me a bottle of cologne. I delivered the purchases 
at home, then ran to the village and made the rounds of stores 
that were still open. I tried to buy stockings, heavy shoes, and 
yard goods, but others had had the same idea, and all I could 
get was one pair of antiquated laced shoes, a few pairs of black 
cotton hose, some red outing flannel, and three pairs of streaked 
and faded blue stockings for Mimi— in case Gaither failed to 
bring our warm clothes. 

Everywhere wagons and buggies were being loaded with 
hastily-thrown-together bundles of bedding and clothing. The 
village square, with its fountain surrounded by pink, blue, and 
lemon-colored houses, presented a picture of tumult and con- 
fusion. 

I tried to persuade Joe to leave at once for France if he 
wanted to get back to his wife before the storm broke. With 
our nerves on edge, this gave rise to a quarrel as he stubbornly 
maintained that there could be no war, and that I was being 
hysterical. He went off in a huff, carrying with him his fishing 
rod and camera, and didn’t come back until late. That very 
night news came over the radio that railroad communications 
with Germany had been severed. 

Because of his broken arm and nearsightedness, Joe, who 
had retained his Polish citizenship while living in France, had 
been classified in Category C (the equivalent of 4-F) by the 
Polish military authorities. But I feared that he would want 
to join the army as a volunteer in case of an emergency. Pacifist 
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by conviction, I was opposed to any member of the family 
taking part in an armed conflict. 

Bory was emptying rapidly. The peasants were mostly re- 
treating into the mountains and forests, driving their livestock 
before them. The Jewish population was fleeing to the cities. 
Many of them rushed in at the last moment, entreating us to 
leave also. 

One of the few who decided to remain was old, gray- 
bearded Pejser, the Orthodox Jewish butcher who lived at the 
foot of our hill. But his daughter Ryfka came to say goodbye. 
Tears were streaming down her fat cheeks. She deposited a 
heavy bundle, which she asked me to put away for her. It 
contained flat silver, two fur coats, and four sterling-silver, 
handwrought Menorahs. Her sister and brother-in-law, the 
Griinbergs, had already left. Her brother Szmul— the Scholar 
as he was proudly called by the family, being the only one of 
them who had a high school education— came in with an armful 
of Yiddish books. Chaim, another brother, followed with the 
Griinbergs’ radio in his arms. 

I threw up my hands in horror. I had heard enough about 
the new laws of Germany to know that in case of invasion we 
would be called to account for protecting Jewish property. 
The candlesticks could be buried, the clothing and silverware 
bore no hallmark of Jewry, but the books were incriminating 
material. I didn’t want to take the radio either, but they begged 
so insistently, saying that the set had been bought only recently 
and was of great value, that I gave in. I took it into one of 
the guest rooms upstairs and stowed it under the bed. 

In the afternoon a young soldier knocked on the kitchen 
door. With a shy smile he explained that he had arrived with 
a small unit and asked if he could buy some bread and milk, 
as most of the stores were closed and their own supplies had 
not come. These supplies, we were to find out later, were 
never to materialize. Mother told him that we did not have 
a gospodarstwo (a farm) and had to buy our milk and bread, 
and therefore could not sell him any, but that we would be 
glad to have him as our guest. Sophia, the cook, made tea, 
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heated up some good, rich soup, and prepared a thick sand- 
wich of veal cutlet and dill pickles. 

The boy— he was barely twenty-one— had typical Polish blue 
eyes and a childish freckled face. His cropped head was some- 
how ridiculous and touching. He had two younger brothers 
and a sister younger than Mimi. Called for military training a 
few months ago, he was now homesick for his father’s small 
farm near Cracow. Mother asked him to return the next day 
and eat with us. He kissed her hand and promised to be back. 

We didn’t get much sleep that night. At first the country 
was strangely quiet. But there was a tenseness in the air that 
even the animals felt, for the only sound that broke the un- 
canny stillness was the howling of dogs. For hours I watched 
the moon-drenched mountainside, waiting unconsciously for 
something to happen. Finally the sharp staccato of machine 
guns cut the suspense. The storm had broken over Bory. 

Our soldiers had been very busy for several days digging 
trenches along the highway and across the mountain ridge 
facing our house. They put up barbed-wire entanglements and 
scooped out foxholes for machine-gun nests and snipers. There 
was only a handful of men, but more, we were told, would 
be sent up shortly. In case of war, an attack was to be ex- 
pected from the Czechoslovakian side, since our valley offered 
a path for invasion. The Polish Army was installing heavy 
guns in Ruda, our first point of resistance to the north, and 
they were aimed directly at Bory, which, because of the nar- 
rowness of the valley, could easily be turned into a deathtrap 
for the enemy. We were in a dangerous position, since our 
home lay in no-man’s land, between the German and Polish 
lines. Our wooden house would not survive under artillery or 
machine-gun fire. 

I was inclined to do what others were doing. I wanted to 
flee away from the border. But Mother and Father were firm 
in their resolution to stay. “If the Lord had meant us to leave, 
He would have given us the means to do so,” Mother argued. 
“We are too old to travel on foot, you are not strong enough 
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to carry a chubby child, and we don’t have the money to hire 
or buy a horse and wagon.” I had to give in. 

My thoughts kept turning to Gaither. I hoped he could 
reach us soon or, better, that he would leave Warsaw with 
the American Embassy staff. Although he had lived in Poland 
for fifteen years and considered it his second home, I felt he 
had no business in this war. With all my soul I wanted him 
out of the country and back in his native United States. 

On Wednesday there wasn’t much shooting, and from our 
windows we watched the Polish soldiers laying mines under the 
river bridges. Our young soldier friend thoughtfully came to 
tell us that if we wanted anything from the village this was 
our last chance, for soon the road would be closed off by 
trenches and barbed wire. He looked embarrassed, as if the 
fault were his that we were to be left thus marooned. 

We had dismissed two of the servants, so I asked Sophia, the 
only one left, to take two baskets and accompany me to the 
baker’s. 

It wasn’t until we had reached the first foxhole on the high- 
way that I realized how I, in my red sweater and white dress, 
and Sophia, in her bright blue dress, were perfect targets for 
the Germans sitting on the border. Fortunately there was little 
firing. Only occasionally we could hear an isolated rifleshot, 
and each time I felt my arms crawling with gooseflesh. The 
soldiers, in trenches and foxholes, were grimly watching the 
border, with their rifles cocked. Sophia cried, so I told her to 
go back home. With a basket dangling from each arm, I con- 
tinued jauntily, hoping the soldiers wouldn’t notice the shaking 
of my legs. At the store I bought two large round loaves of 
bread. They were still warm from the oven and smelled deli- 
ciously of yeast and caraway seed. 

Walking back, I noticed that most of the soldiers had broken 
off branches from the trees and planted them around their 
foxholes. Many firs had been cut down and stuck into holes, 
so that sections of the road seemed converted into a forest. 
One of the soldiers hailed me. 

“Are you crazy, to be walking in broad daylight down this 
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road? Don’t you know the Germans can pick you off like a 
partridge?” He was very young and haggard. 

“People must eat,” I replied. “Besides, you see I am a veteran. 
I have seen other wars. You will soon find out there is nothing 
to be afraid of.” 

I managed to give him a bright smile and walked on. Some- 
how this pretense of bravery had comforted me, and I was 
not too scared as I deposited my load on the kitchen table. 
Sophia, I found out, had had a heart attack and was lying 
down. Father, who had been to the Werles, informed us that 
the last train from Bory would be leaving around 5:00 p.m. 
He had to admit that things looked black. With a shock I 
realized that Gaither’s return was impossible. There was more 
firing on the mountain, and, although the radio was still cheer- 
ful and did not mention war, we knew that war had started. 
It seemed obvious that before long our sunny countryside, the 
smiling hills, and our house and garden would be in the midst 
of a battle. I saw no way of escape. 

Lola Walczykowa, a neighbor, dropped in, and we sat 
down in the garden. There was nothing comforting we could 
say to each other. Ir, her husband, an actor and radio an- 
nouncer in Katowice, was away like Gaither, and now would 
not be able to return. 

I decided to write a farewell letter to Gaither. It seemed 
somehow very important that he should have this last message. 
Though I had attempted to express my innermost feelings, it 
seemed to me an ineffectual letter. I took it to the station and 
dropped it in the letter chute of the mail coach. A few railroad 
men were loading document files and a safe. The stationmaster 
was running around in circles, waving his long arms aimlessly. 
His wife, who had caught sight of me from her window, 
dashed out with a bird in its cage and a cat. She said, “We are 
leaving. Could you take care of my cat and canary?” Her 
peroxide hair hung in wisps, and the mascara she always 
used lavishly had run and streaked. 

I firmly refused. I could not know that the same evening 
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a fleeing neighbor would leave a litter of five kittens on our 
doorstep. 

With a sinking feeling of despair, I watched the train pull 
out of the station and disappear. It seemed to carry away 
with it the last trace of security and peace. On my way home 
I saw a few peasants standing in a front yard. Within the house 
a radio was blaring. I joined the little group and listened. Many 
border incidents had occurred in the West, the announcer was 
saying. Men had been killed, property destroyed. One of the 
peasants told me that he had just returned from Katowice and 
that he had seen barns burned down by German storm 
troopers. 

When I got home I didn’t say much, but Father, after 
glancing at me, said, “You mustn’t take it so hard. We’ve seen 
other wars. Maybe we will pull through this one too.” 

“But it may last two or three years! Think how happy we 
all were! Don’t you and Mother deserve a peaceful old age? 
My whole childhood was spent in the midst of wars. The 
World War, the Ukrainian War, the Bolshevist invasion— and 
now this! And Poland is not prepared. We can’t resist!” 
Father quietly replied: “I know we are not prepared, but 
after all equipment is not everything. No war has yet been 
won in banks and factories. It’s the spirit that counts, and you 
know that although we love peace it isn’t peace at any cost 
that we want. If we’re attacked, we’ll defend our country.” 
Not seeing Joe around, I asked, “Where’s Joe?” 

“He has gone to enlist as a volunteer.” 

Joe a volunteer! Like me, he was an outspoken pacifist. And 
yet I felt that he had done the only thing. How quickly stark 
reality swept aside theories. 

The radio, to which we listened constantly, still did not 
mention war. 

That night the firing continued, and a single German tank 
crossed the border near our house and attacked our local 
customhouse. After a skirmish it retired. 

War or no war, the routine of a household has to go on. 
An enormous wash had accumulated, and Mother, thinking 
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there was no point in waiting, had sent for the laundress. On 
Thursday morning the whole house was filled with the smell 
of soap and steam. Towards noon shooting started on the 
border again, and our laundress quickly left. Sophia was still 
sick, so Mother and I decided to string up the clotheslines in 
the back yard and do the bluing and hanging ourselves. We 
started on the smaller pieces, but the unaccustomed work 
proceeded slowly. Mother cheerfully maintained that it was 
excellent for our morale. But we grew very tired and left 
some of the larger pieces soaking in the tubs. 

That night I thought we would never have to bother about 
laundry again. German tanks made several sorties; our soldiers 
counterattacked with rifles and hand grenades. Polish machine 
guns rattled under the front windows, while the German 
shots appeared to come from the upper garden. 

Joe, who had left Thursday afternoon for Ruda, on foot, 
trying again to enlist (so far he had not been accepted on ac- 
count of a shortage of uniforms and ammunition) came back 
at two in the morning. He found us sleeping for the first time 
in one of the outbuildings, which, because it was built into 
the slope of the hill, was more protected both from our own 
and from enemy fire. The straw sacks we had spread out on 
the floor were hard and lumpy but smelled sweetly of fresh 
hay. 

At the break of dawn— it was Friday, September 1— we were 
aroused by a powerful drone overhead. We rushed out and 
saw three large planes flying in close formation from over the 
Czechoslovakian border. They headed towards New Market, 
and soon we heard heavy detonations in that direction. When 
they came back, we noticed black crosses on their wings. 
There was a burst of firing from the Polish machine-gun nests 
on the neighboring hill. 

From then on, German planes came in twos and threes, 
sometimes flying so low that we could plainly see the bombs 
hanging under the cockpits. Our house— red-roofed, large, 
white, and perched on the hill— seemed painfully conspicuous. 

Despite my protests, Mother made me go back to our wash. 
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With trembling hands I put a number of sheets on the lines, 
where they flapped and blew in the wind— a direct challenge, 
it seemed to me, to the Luftwaffe. Two sheets, for lack of 
space, I spread out on the lawn. 

Several of the bombers, attracted by this unusual sight, 
circled overhead, swooping repeatedly down to almost roof 
level. Each time I crouched close to the ground, eyes shut 
tight and fingers in my ears, expecting the end. But to my 
surprise nothing happened. Three months later I learned that 
this wash had saved us. Germans living in Poland had been 
given secret instructions by the Nazis to hang out their wash 
when the war broke out. It was a sign for the German fliers 
not to drop bombs on their homes. 

I had told Mimi that whenever she saw an approaching 
plane she should run and hide in the cellar. But when I heard 
that a villager’s home had been set on fire by incendiaiy bul- 
lets, I realized that the house would be the worst possible 
place. I decided that at least Mimi should have a shelter. Armed 
with a pickax, I went into the little canyon behind our garden 
and began to dig. The day was very warm. After an hour I 
saw nothing but a small hollow, thirty inches across and ten 
inches deep, and I called Father to help me. He said it would 
be hopeless to dig deeper without the use of dynamite, since 
the bottom of the canyon was solid rock. I returned to the 
house— dust, tears, and sweat mingling on my face. 

Unmindful of the sporadic shooting, Mother was sitting 
on the back porch, reading Gone With the Wind. 

“I think,” I said, “that we should pack a few suitcases and 
have them ready in case the house is set on fire. Some clothing, 
a few bars of chocolate, our documents, and whatever money 
is left.” 

“ You’re right. That’s really a good idea, and we’ll have to 
do it first thing tomorrow.” 

“My goodness! Right now; not tomorrow! It may be too 
late then!” 

Mother was fingering the pages of her book. “Oh, all right. 
But let me finish this chapter. It’s so exciting, I can hardly 
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wait to see what will happen next. Look, I have only two 
more pages.” 

I left her to her reading and went to pack two bags, one 
for Mimi and one for myself, with essential things. When I 
went back to the porch I found Mother still reading. She 
exclaimed, “What a story! And wasn’t Scarlett wonderful! So 
brave!” She saw my reproving gaze. “You see, dear,” she ex- 
plained, “I’d like to finish this book. It would be annoying if 
anything should happen to me before I find out whether 
Rhett marries her or not.” 

After lunch Joe turned on the radio. While he was dialing, 
trying to get France, snatches of songs drifted into the room. 
A lighthearted Parisian hit ... a lullaby from Rumania . . . 
dance music from Turin. He turned the knob to the Warsaw 
station. We heard then that war had broken out. The Germans 
had attacked simultaneously from three sides. The first air 
raids on Warsaw and many other cities had occurred that 
morning. The number of casualties was staggering. 

Mother was pale as she turned to Joe. “It’s a losing fight,” 
she said. “We won’t be able to resist very long. You’ll have to 
go, son; even if they have no uniforms left. They’ll take you 
now.” 

The commentator had said that the crowds gathered on 
Unter den Linden had received Hitler’s furious speech in 
silence, without cheers. I could see them— standing with heavy 
hearts, awaiting a verdict of life and death. To me they were 
not yet The Enemy. I thought of them as victims of a brutal 
regime, and a tremendous pity welled up in me for us, for 
them. Mother, as if reading my thoughts, said, “We have to 
defend our own. We’ll have to fight. But' if only we could 
hate them. It would be easier.” 

On Sunday, September 3, after a cold night, the day came 
clear and hot. The sun beat down from a turquoise sky. The 
flowers, alive with color— dahlias like tall flames, salvias like 
fresh blood— seemed to be mocking our tragedy. For the first 
time nature appeared to me as something alien and hostile to 
man. Even the sky seemed to have betrayed us. “General Rain,” 
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as the French were to call him later, would have been an 
important ally on the country roads of Poland and in the 
eastern marshes, but he was to come too late. 

There was a lot of fighting on the border. Even to my un- 
trained ears, the superiority of the German guns was obvious. 
Sophia, frightened out of her wits, had disappeared in some 
hiding place. But Mother, a believer in work as a panacea for 
all spiritual ills, found ever new jobs for all in the household. 
As I dusted, mopped, made beds, and darned, I felt small and 
helpless. Every time the machine guns rattled, I had the sensa- 
tion of turning into jelly. My muscles and bones seemed to 
have become soft and unsubstantial. With a tingling sensation, 
I could feel the bullets whizzing through me. During a lull 
in the fighting, old peasant Stypula crept up the hill to our 
house. His cousin, he said, had smuggled the information across 
the border that the Germans intended to attack on a large scale 
that night. I ran to the soldiers guarding the nearest bridge 
and asked to see the officer in charge. A young man stepped 
forward. When I told him, his face seemed to drain of blood. 
His eyes shot towards the men, taking in their equipment. 
There were only twelve of them. “Thank you,” he said. 

Early in the afternoon a hard-voiced military radio an- 
nouncer from Warsaw was giving out air-raid warnings. A 
large flight of German planes was approaching from the west, 
he said. Suddenly the speaker’s voice changed and, hoarse with 
emotion, he said, “Our ally, Great Britain, has just declared 
war on Germany. France has announced that she will send in 
her declaration of war within a few hours. Speaking to all 
Poles! Notify all citizens!” 

For the first time Father and Mother broke down. Tears 
streamed down their faces. 

“O God! We are not alone! We have friends! We have 
allies!” 

We rushed out of the house. Father ran to Stypula’s, Mother 
went to Pejser’s, and I ran up the road, looking for someone 
to whom to impart the glad tidings. I grabbed a peasant by the 
arm, shouting in his astonished face that England was on our 
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side, that France would help us. I dashed on, bursting with 
joy. When I told the news to a strange woman— I knew she 
was not one of our villagers, though she was dressed in peasant 
clothes— she gave me a baleful glare, then, without a word, 
went towards the border. A thought flashed through my mind: 
“She must be a spy! ” 

On September 4 there was more firing in the distance than 
before. We could hear a battle raging around Krosno. Heavy 
guns rolled like thunder to the west, and there was firing 
directly to the north. We seemed to be surrounded by a ring 
of battles. At every heavier detonation, we would walk out 
into the garden to hear if it was drawing nearer. We would 
ask one another, “In which direction is it now?” For weeks 
afterwards, Mimi, when asked to fetch a handkerchief, a book, 
or a scarf, would inquire, “In which direction does it lie, 
Mummie?” 

We had pointed out to her the bombs hanging under the 
fusilage of the German planes that flew overhead. The sight 
impressed her. Sometime later, while looking at an illustrated 
book of Andersen’s fairy tales, she pointed to the picture of 
an angel carrying a baby in his arms and said, “Look, Mummie, 
he is carrying a little bomb.” 

That evening our little soldier appeared at dusk. He ex- 
pected to be shifted and wanted to say goodbye. Mother 
brought out some cookies and elderberry wine. He put the 
cookies in his pocket. He kept turning his cap in his hands in 
a sheepish and embarrassed manner. Several times he repeated, 
without any apparent reason, “A very cold night, a very cold 
night tonight. You had better take plenty of covers and put 
on warm clothing too.” 

“Joseph,” I said to him, “when are you going to blow up the 
bridges? You know you promised the other day to let me 
know.” 

He cleared his throat and blurted out, “We are not supposed 
to tell.” Then he grabbed my hand, kissed it, and repeated, “A 
very cold night. Put on plenty of clothing, and God bless you 
for everything.” He disappeared in the darkness. 
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We went to bed early, because we had been ordered to 
blackout and there was nothing else to do. After midnight Joe 
came back from Ruda, where he had gone to enlist. He had 
narrowly missed being shot for a German spy. Saboteurs were 
very active and so, when a military patrol stopped him on his 
way back and saw his passport issued in Strasbourg (the sol- 
diers thought it was a German city), and his billfold full of 
French and German money (left from his recent trip), they 
were convinced he was a saboteur. They stood him up against 
the nearest picket fence for the execution, when our mayor, 
who, of course, knew Joe, happened to drive by with the 
chief of our local police. These two were startled to see Joe 
facing an execution squad. They vouched for his loyalty and 
obtained his release. I asked Joe if he had been mistreated. 

“No,” he said, “the soldiers merely scratched their heads in 
a perplexed way, and asked me rather kindly to stand up 
against the fence because they would have to shoot me.” 

“Were you scared, Joe?” 

“No, it just seemed silly to go that way for no reason at 
all. I had the feeling that such a thing could not happen to me.” 



I woke up from a deep sleep in complete darkness. There 
was not a sound outside or in the house, and I could not 
imagine what had roused me. Driven by an impulse, I took 
the mattress off my bed, carried it to the bathroom, and laid 
it on the floor, close to the big iron bathtub. Then I carried 
Mimi from her bed and put her down next to the tub, with 
her head under the rounded side. I stretched out beside her 
and went off to sleep. 

It couldn’t have been much later when a terrific crash shook 
the foundations of the house. I was trying to realize what had 
happened when a second blast ripped through the night. Doors 
flew open, a chair fell over in my room, broken glass tinkled 
through the house. In the bathroom, soap, towels, toothbrushes 
fell around me in a shower. I lay for a while, too stunned to 
move, when a third and fourth explosion occurred farther 
away. In the stillness that followed I realized that no one was 
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moving in the house. I struggled into my slippers and ran to 
Father and Mother’s room. The moonlight was streaming 
through the windows. Broken glass, like spilled water, glistened 
on the floor. A cold wind was blowing through the room. 
Not seeing anyone up, I called out in a strangled voice, “Are 
you awake? Did you hear it?” 

Mother answered in her everyday tone, “I couldn’t help 
hearing it, dear.” 

“It must be heavy artillery or bombs,” I said. “Aren’t you 
getting up?” 

Mother answered, “My dear child, we are old people, and 
if we have to die, we would rather die in comfort, in our own 
beds.” 

This was too much for me, and I burst out in wild sobbing, 
feeling that I wanted to run and hide somewhere. Father, 
seeing my terror, said sternly, “Your nerves or your faith must 
be in pretty bad shape, daughter, don’t you think? ” 

I stumbled back to my mattress and a grumbling Mimi, who 
was demanding why she was in the bathroom on the floor and 
why I was allowing this terrible noise to wake her. 

Fearing further explosions, I tried to put on some clothes 
but was unable to do it. Then I noticed that my left arm hung 
limply and I could not use it. The numbness lasted for several 
hours, then gradually wore off. It probably was shell shock. 

Around four in the morning Stypula knocked at the back 
door. He informed me that our soldiers, after blowing up the 
bridges, had withdrawn and that the first German patrols, pro- 
tected by a big tank, had come as far as the railroad station 
and had gone back. His cousin, who lived across the Czech 
border, had just crept through the German lines and informed 
him that around seven in the morning they would be back in 
greater force. 

My first impulse was to wake the household, but, remem- 
bering Father’s rebuke after the explosions, I didn’t dare do 
so right away. Cold and shaking with nervousness, I waited 
till six, then went in. We all agreed that Joe couldn’t stay; 
he would have to leave immediately. With the help of a crying 
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and half-awake Sophia, I prepared breakfast for him while he 
shaved and packed his knapsack. Hardly a word was spoken. I 
could detect no nervousness in him. He was humming softly, 
and methodically putting in a knapsack his camera, some post 
cards, his shaving kit, one change of underwear, an extra pair 
of shoes, and, to my consternation, some fishing tackle. He 
said that he intended to make his way across the mountains and 
join Gaither. From the sounds of cannon and shooting, we had 
our doubts whether this was feasible. We seemed to be sur- 
rounded already on all four sides by the advancing German 
armies. Still, for him to stay meant certain death, so we did 
not object to his plan. We kissed him goodbye, and in silence 
watched him walk down the hill and around the river bend, 
out of the village, towards the north. 

Father and Mother suddenly remembered old Mrs. Werle, 
who was just convalescing from an illness. Thinking that Mrs. 
Werle and her husband might be frightened and alone, Mother 
said that she and Father would go to sit with them and give 
what comfort they could. Sophia, weeping and shaking, went 
back to bed, where she lay a helpless mass. 

For a long time I stood in the living room staring at the 
road on which I had seen the receding form of Joe. Happen- 
ing to glance in the opposite direction, I was startled to see 
six or seven brown-shirted men slowly advancing down the 
middle of the road. They carried guns and kept turning their 
heads in every direction, looking for a possible assailant. My 
heart stopped, then started racing madly. The first Germans! 
I watched them advance, then stop, and, after a short parley, 
go back towards the Czechoslovakian frontier. I thought of the 
reports Joe had brought back from one of his expeditions to 
New Market on what had happened in several villages around 
Zakopane, which were among the first to be invaded. 

Out of sheer nervousness I turned on the radio and heard 
the morning announcements. The speaker enumerated the 
casualties of the battles that had been fought during the night 
on the western and northern borders. When he gave details 
of what the invaders had done to women and children in 
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occupied villages, I could stand it no longer and snapped off 
the radio. So this is what we were to expect. They might 
simply shoot us, lock us in our houses, and burn us up, or 
nail us to the doors. 

Without thinking what I was doing, I ran to my room, put 
on my best dress, rouged and powdered, and fixed my hair 
carefully, dressed Mimi, brushed her hair, and, taking her into 
my lap, sat down on the front porch to await the end. Then 
I remembered the bottle of perfume Joe had brought me from 
Paris. Well, if I had to die, I would die, but they wouldn’t 
get that perfume. 

Vindictively, I was pulling out the stopper when Mother 
walked into the bathroom. “What are you doing?” she asked. 

“Pouring this down the drain,” I replied. 

“But, why? That is foolish.” 

As usual, her common sense acted on me like a cold shower. 

“Where is Father?” I asked. 

“He has gone to look up Mr. Wilk and Mr. Steiner. He 
thinks the three of them should meet the German troops and 
ask for mercy for the women and children in our village. I 
wanted to go with him, but he wouldn’t let me.” 

“Have the Germans come in yet? ” 

“A small group of them came to Mr. Werle’s house while 
we were there and asked where the Polish troops were. But, 
can you imagine, Mr. Werle answered in Polish that he didn’t 
speak their language. Father spoke to them. They told him 
they would be back towards noon to occupy Bory.” 

The Werles, though loyal Polish citizens, had originally 
come from Austria. We had known them for thirty years, 
ever since they settled in Bory. Their son, Kurt, had been for 
many years a Polish vice consul abroad. Their daughter, Helga, 
had married a Pole, Wladislaw Schade. 

Soon Father returned. Scornfully he told us that Mr. Wilk 
was hiding in his cellar and that Mr. Steiner had suggested that 
Father take a couple of women with him if he wanted to go 
and speak to the Germans. “The cowards, the cowards!” 
Father fumed. 
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“You are not going alone to meet the Germans, are you?” 
I asked. “That’s certain ” 

“Nonsense,” Father broke in. “Don’t let us get melodramatic. 
I will go and speak to them.” He changed into his Sunday suit. 
It was an odd thing to do. 

His resolve was apparent. Mother and I knew it was useless 
to object. We watched him walking slowly up the highway, 
his back held as straight as his seventy years would permit. He 
disappeared around the bend. It seemed a long time before we 
saw him again. 

He related how he had met the German patrol, who had 
hailed him and told him to put up his hands. An officer had 
come out from behind a clump of trees. His first words were 
“Sind Sie Schlosser?” (“Are you Schlosser?”) 

Father, thinking the man was inquiring about his occupation 
(. Schlosser , literally, means locksmith), said, “No, a retired 
minister.” 

“No, no,” interrupted the officer impatiently. “Is your name 
Schlosser? ” 

“My name is Peter Korwin.” 

“Well, what do you want?” 

“I, as the oldest man left in this community, have come to 
tell you that few people are here— mostly women, children, and 
the sick. Our troops have withdrawn, and there is no one to 
resist you. Please spare the women and children. If you want 
a hostage, here I am.” 

The officer, evidently impressed by this display of courage, 
said, “We won’t keep you. Go back and tell the others that 
no harm will come to anyone so long as no attempt is made 
to use arms against us. This is war, though, and I must give 
you fair warning. If one shot is fired at our troops, the village 
will be burned to the ground and all inhabitants killed.” 

“But who is Schlosser?” inquired Father of us. “Why were 
they asking about him?” 

It was with some difficulty that we remembered a man by 
this name who had come to Bory seven or eight years ago. 
He was about sixty years old, a drab, quiet sort. He kept a 
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little grocery store, which didn’t seem to be doing well. Evi- 
dently he was to usher in the invaders when the time came. 

Towards evening several hundred German soldiers were in- 
stalled in Bory. They were the brown-shirted Zips regiment- 
young, husky men with hard faces. The staff was quartered at 
the Wilks’. Two soldiers went around posting proclamations 
in Polish and German. These were signed by General von 
Brauchitsch. The inhabitants were summoned to give up all 
firearms on the threat of death and stay indoors from 5:00 p.m. 
until 7:00 a.m. All windows were to be darkened with blan- 
kets, and no lights to be visible from the outside. 

Exhausted after the last six sleepless nights, we felt the animal 
relief of being able to lie down with no sounds of shooting to 
disturb us. Like the Germans, we expected any moment a 
counterattack by the Poles. It didn’t seem probable that our 
troops could have withdrawn without a struggle. It wasn’t 
until we saw more German troops pouring in from the north 
that we realized that any attempt at resistance on the part of 
our meager forces would have been impossible. 

The next day I noticed that a boat had been left on the 
riverbank. I immediately thought of using it for crossing the 
river and inquiring about Lola Walczykowa and the Steiners. 
I walked cautiously down towards the water, not knowing 
whether the soldiers loitering on the banks would allow me to 
use the boat. One of them sat on the grass, holding a gun on 
his knees. Another was stretched out beside him, his head 
swathed in bandages. Several were crouched on flat stones, 
washing their clothes. Hesitantly I walked up to the one with 
the gun. I asked him in German— my voice was hardly more 
than a whisper— whether I could use the boat. He gruffly told 
me to go ahead, but looked as if he could not make up his 
mind whether to use the gun on me or not. The river was 
littered with piles and beams which had floated down from the 
blown-up bridges above. The boat was leaking, but I managed 
to push my way across. 

Lola’s house had been badly damaged by the explosions. All 
the windows were gone, many of them torn out with their 
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frames. Inside, floors were littered with plaster, ceilings were 
cracked, and the staircase had slipped some ten inches, shaken 
from its fastenings by the impact of air. I found Lola’s mother 
and mother-in-law weeping brokenheartedly. Lola herself was 
dry-eyed, but her face was grim. 

“I don’t see how I can repair this,” said Lola. “I have almost 
no money left.” 

“Maybe when Ir comes back,” I suggested timidly. 

“If he ever comes back,” she blurted out. 

From there I went to the Steiners’. Mrs. Steiner, fat and 
waddling in her pink kimono, her gray, straggly hair tied 
with a frayed ribbon, clasped me to her bosom. 

“The beasts! The bandits! The robbers! Spoiling it all when 
things were going so nicely.” (She was referring to her flour- 
ishing summer boarding house.) She spouted imprecations, 
while her husband tried to hush her. He was afraid that some 
German might overhear. 



September 1939 

by GAITHER 

A fter the panic-stricken exodus of vacationists from Bory 
and other summer resorts, Warsaw seemed refreshingly 
calm. I turned my attention to my missionary activities. Fri- 
day morning, September 1, on my way home from the bank, 
I stopped on the crowded sidewalk of Krolewska Street, to 
watch, like many others, a flight of Polish airplanes in the 
cloudless sky. Rolling and looping, they looked like playful 
swallows flashing through the air. As that very morning we 
had heard over the radio that Germany had attacked Poland, 
it was a comfort to see the Polish aviators practicing. Suddenly 
one of the machines swerved from its course, let out a spout 
of black smoke, and dived helplessly towards the earth. The 
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crowd froze in horror; in a flash we realized that we were 
witnessing the first air battle of the war. 

With a heavy heart I turned home. Hania . . . Mimi ... I 
had planned to return to them on Monday. Would I be able 
now to join them? What would they do without money or 
winter clothes? Lucky at least they were with Peter and 
Camilla in Bory. Then I thought of my father in Maryland. 
He would worry on reading the news from Poland. 

I had never been in an invaded country before. How would 
war affect our daily life? What would become of my work? 
What chance had Poland to resist Germany? Poland had re- 
fused Germany’s alluring offer to invade Russia together. 
Would the Soviet Union now come to Poland’s assistance? 
I realized that I was caught in a mad vortex. 

Members of our church and other friends rushed in for a 
hasty farewell as they left to join their regiments. Wives and 
mothers came for advice and a word of prayer. Michael Kos- 
miderski, the Methodist pastor in Bydgoszcz, arrived. He had 
left home Thursday night to come to our church headquarters 
in Warsaw for instructions in case war should break out. He 
happened to be on the first train strafed by the Luftwaffe. 
Separated from his wife, Lydia, he was plunged in despair 
until, unexpectedly, she appeared, having caught the last train 
out of Bydgoszcz. 

Our apartment house in Warsaw— a modem, eight-story 
structure— was the property of our church, and it was known 
as the Methodist Building. It was located at the corner of 
Mokotowska Street and the Square of the Saviour. On the 
ground floor were several stores, including the English book- 
store, which was owned and operated by our church. On the 
second floor was our chapel, parish office, Epworth League hall, 
and small rooms used in church work. On the third floor were 
the offices and classrooms of the English Language College, 
which was financed and administered by our church. The other 
floors of the building consisted of apartments. Hania and I had 
an apartment on the fifth floor. The two women missionaries 
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from America, Ruth Lawrence and Ellen Newby, had one on 
the fourth floor. All other apartments were rented to outsiders. 

I had to take over the duties of the manager of our English 
bookstore, who was called to his squadron; and the duties of 
the administrator of our building, who fled the city. German 
air raids and bombings caused many interruptions in my work. 
But I was too busy to worry. 

On Sunday, September 3, I preached as usual in our chapel. 
As the service closed, several members rushed in, shouting with 
joy, “England has declared war on Germany! France will act 
any moment! ” The future seemed less grim. 

On Monday, Taddeus Goscicki, a friend of many years, 
phoned from the Hotel Bristol. “The officials of the Polish 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs have packed their files,” he said. 
“They are fleeing the city.” He was planning to leave with 
two American newspaper reporters who had a car, and asked 
me to come along. I told him I could not abandon my work. 
Several days later I was surprised to see him still in the capital. 
His plan of leaving with the reporters had fallen through. 

The German air attacks increased in number and severity. 
The American Embassy notified us that a temporary consulate 
for American refugees had been opened in Brzesc-on-Bug, and 
urged all Americans left in Warsaw to flee there. I prevailed 
on Ruth Lawrence and Ellen Newby to leave. On Thursday 
night, after taking them to the railroad station, I returned 
home and turned on the radio. Communiques brought alarm- 
ing details of Poland’s losing fight. There was one item which 
the speaker repeated every twenty minutes: “All able-bodied 
men of military age are hereby ordered by the Supreme Com- 
mand of the Polish Army to leave Warsaw at once and gather 
at provincial capitals in the eastern part of the country. There 
they will be supplied with uniforms, military equipment, and 
instructions on their service in the armed forces. Citizens of 
Warsaw, leave at once!” 

Many of our friends who had decided to obey this order 
were getting ready. Several came to my study and begged me 
to go with them, but I was undecided. About ten o’clock, I 
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went with Bruno, a young candidate for the ministry, to the 
roof, to watch the flashes from the battlefields. It was a warm 
night, the stars hung large and clear in a pale September sky, 
streaked from time to time by a shower of Perseids. To the 
South the horizon was lit up by the glow of fighting. Fre- 
quently the darkness was rent by the glare of flares. It was 
fascinating, but our apprehension grew, for the expanse of light 
seemed to be creeping closer. 

“Look at the west,” cried Bruno when he saw signs of battle 
in that direction. There were also indications of fighting to 
the north, towards Modlin. Suddenly an unexpected brightness 
lit up that part of the sky. We were being encircled. 

Now my mind was made up. If we did not leave Warsaw 
that night, it would be too late. I told Bruno I was ready to go 
with him and the other young preachers. We groped our way 
down the dark stairway to my apartment to make final prep- 
arations. Since I had much to do before leaving, it was decided 
that the others would go at once on foot and that I would 
follow as soon as possible on Bruno’s bicycle. We were to 
travel in the direction of Brzesc-on-Bug. 

We said goodbye. Few words were spoken, but in spite of 
my Anglo-Saxon inhibitions I allowed the boys to kiss me on 
both cheeks in the traditional Polish fashion. They carried 
little packages of clothing and documents. 

I raked feverishly through my church files and personal 
papers. There were pictures, letters, souvenirs, many of them 
dear to my heart. I could take only the most valuable. I 
couldn’t help thinking that what I was leaving behind I would 
never see again. I packed what I had selected into a brief 
case. Then I rushed to the apartment, took a hot bath, and 
put on my best suit. I made a little bundle of toilet articles 
and a change of underwear. I was ready in less than an hour. 
I shook hands with the friends who had found a place of 
refuge in my apartment, and with Natalie, our maid. Christine, 
her face streaming with tears, kissed me. I descended into the 
pitch-black street and tied my light overcoat and the other 
articles to the bicycle. 
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The darkness was alive with the sound of hobnailed shoes, 
the clanking of arms, and the rumble of military trucks. Re- 
treating columns of the Polish Army were heading east from 
the western front and crossing the Vistula. Not having ridden 
a bicycle for thirty years, I found it difficult. I was pushed into 
the gutter by the traffic, and I fell off the bicycle several times. 
Worming my way between long lines of commissary wagons, 
artillery pieces, and cavalry and foot soldiers, I kept wondering 
if I would be able to cross the Poniatowski Bridge, which had 
been bombed. When I reached it I was relieved to find it still 
usable. Once across the bridge, I was able to ride faster, for 
the number of refugees had decreased. On the wide macadam 
highway I began to pedal with growing confidence. Other 
cyclists swooshed by me in the dark in great spurts of speed. 
I noticed by the light of flares that most of them were wear- 
ing caps of various cycling clubs. 

One friendly man, going a little slower than the rest, pedaled 
beside me for a while. Eyeing my felt hat, he asked, “What 
club do you belong to?” 

“No club. I haven’t been on a bicycle since I was a boy.” 

Without another word he left me. 

Shortly afterwards I was stopped by Polish soldiers, who 
asked to see my papers. At the sight of my American passport 
they hastily waved me on. At that moment I realized that I 
had somewhere lost my precious brief case. I turned around 
and for half an hour searched the ground just covered. At last, 
giving up, I turned east and pushed on through the night. At 
a crossing I found the thoroughfare jammed with automobiles 
and army trucks. Suddenly four or five large cars, with 
shades pulled down, sped by. I recognized the limousines of 
the President, who, with his family and personal staff, was 
evidently fleeing the capital. Things must be bad if the head 
of the country was leaving. Filled with a premonition of 
tragedy, I slowly pushed over the sandy roads of Eastern 
Mazovia. The hours of that night were filled with sounds of 
shuffling feet and muffled voices, and with shadows, all moving 
east. 
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When day broke I saw that the roads were thronged with 
soldiers, in groups and singly, and with men, women, and 
children carrying bundles. Many were sitting in the ditches, 
eating out of paper bags or resting. The grassy slopes on both 
sides were strewed with suitcases and packs evidently aban- 
doned by owners who had found them too heavy. 

Suddenly I heard shouts. Bruno, Jan, Staszek, and the others 
who had preceded me from Warsaw jumped up from a log by 
the highway. I got off the bicycle, and with relief turned it 
over to Bruno, its owner. 

An hour later we came to a railroad track where a puffing 
locomotive stood with several empty steel coal cars. As the 
train was eastbound, many refugees were climbing into the 
cars, and our group decided to follow their example. It was 
difficult to pull ourselves over the high sides, and Bruno had 
a lot of trouble with his bicycle. Once inside we glanced at 
one another and burst into laughter. Covered with coal dust, 
we looked like blackface comedians. 

The train slowly chugged away. We were still in a state of 
elation over our good luck when it stopped. The sudden halt 
threw us against one another. Indignant, we looked over the 
side to see what was the matter and saw the engineer running 
away from his locomotive. Jan looked up and pointed to 
specks in the sky, and at that moment the air raid siren at the 
station let out a blood-curdling scream. We realized that this 
was one of the times when there are only two kinds of people 
—the quick and the dead. With the agility of alley cats we 
scrambled over the sides of our car, not neglecting to take the 
bicycle with us. Frantically we looked around. To the right 
of the station were homes surrounded by a thick grove of 
trees. We dashed towards one of these houses, cleared the 
fence, and threw ourselves on the ground among the bushes 
in the yard. The planes were now roaring overhead. The sing- 
ing of the bombs was followed by heavy explosions. Not yet 
experienced in air raids, we started back to the train after the 
noise had subsided. This time we were lucky, for the Germans 
had really gone, and the all-clear signal was sounded as we 
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approached the station. The engine and the cars of our train 
were a jumbled heap of metal. One bomb had exploded on the 
rails and had twisted them into weird shapes. 

Realizing that travel by rail was unhealthy, we continued on 
foot. We stopped in Minsk for a hot meal of Polish sausage and 
boiled potatoes. We ate heartily, smacking our lips over the 
thick gravy. It was to be the last decent meal I was to have 
for a long time. 

We continued eastward. Not far beyond Minsk I hired a 
farmer with a four-wheeled wagon drawn by a thin, shaggy 
horse to take us to Siedlce, the nearest town. Sitting on hay- 
stuffed seats, we rode in luxury. But before long we took so 
many fugitives into our wagon, the horse could hardly pull it. 

We passed untold numbers of refugees. Many were bare- 
footed. As the Polish peasants usually do in summer, they 
carried their shoes in their hands to be put on before they ap- 
proached a town. Most of them were young men, fair and 
blue-eyed. They were obeying the command of the Polish 
Government to flee to where they could find mobilization 
centers. I was amazed that these men had not been called 
earlier to their regiments. Later I learned that Poland had 
delayed her mobilization at the request of London and Paris, 
who had feared it might irritate Germany. 

Our horse was plodding slowly along when one of our party 
yelled and gestured towards the sky. Three Stukas were ap- 
proaching with a tremendous roar. We leaped to the ground. 
My hat flew off, and before I realized how I had got there, 
I was lying in a newly plowed field, pressing my head down 
into the soft earth. Like the ostrich, I felt a great sense of 
security whenever I could hide my face in the earth. Somehow, 
legs and the rest of the body seemed utterly unimportant dur- 
ing a bombing. 

Soon came the scream of a bomb, and then the explosion. 
It must have hit very close, for we were covered with earth. 
We lay motionless and, out of the corner of our eyes, watched 
the planes as they banked sharply and came back to look 
over their target. I raised my head slightly— and saw a German 
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aviator firing a machine gun straight at me. The bullets, 
with a sharp ping, buzzed and splashed near by. My body 
felt suddenly soft and unprotected. Every bullet seemed to 
pass through some part of me. In a flash I understood how an 
animal might feel when cornered by a hunter, and a revulsion 
against hunting came over me. As a healthy American boy, I 
had spent many a day wandering through the countryside 
with a shotgun in my hands, but now I would never be able 
to hunt again. 

Satisfied that the German planes would not reappear, we 
picked ourselves up from the ground and dusted off our 
clothes. My new suit didn’t look so good after contact with 
a coal car and a plowed field. I made sure that none of the 
boys who had left Warsaw with me had been hit. But one of 
the refugees whom we had taken into our wagon was still on 
the ground, near the crater of the first bomb. I helped him get 
up and found he had not been wounded. Without a word he 
gripped my arm with the strength of a steel vise. His fingers 
dug into my flesh, and I winced with the pain, but he wouldn’t 
release his hold and seemed not to hear what we were saying. 
I shook my arm, and his hand shook with it. Like a pair of 
Siamese twins we got back into the wagon, and for nearly 
two hours I was virtually his prisoner. It wasn’t until somebody 
shouted again, “Here come the planes,” that something clicked 
in his mind and he dropped my arm. 

Once more we raced for cover and hid in a small grove of 
trees by the roadside. This time the sky seemed full of Ger- 
man planes. Several detached themselves and went south and 
east. Some remained, circling in our vicinity. We decided our 
grove was too conspicuous and ran to a forest near by. We 
couldn’t have picked a worse place. Polish soldiers were hiding 
there, and they fired their rifles at the German planes. As a 
result our forest was an object of attack. 

Somehow we did not especially mind the bombs, which 
shook the trees and the ground around us, but we dreaded the 
machine-gun fire with which the airplanes— they seemed to 
come down to the very treetops— sprayed us. We pressed 
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against the trunks of the trees and crawled under bushes, 
sometimes trying to hide behind a tree only three or four 
inches thick. Ping, ping, ping, went the bullets through the 
foliage. 

When the planes came from one side only, we would shift 
behind the trees, feeling at least partly protected. But when 
they divided and fired at us from several directions, we would 
sit on the ground, utterly helpless, and listen to the bullets 
ping against the leaves. Several refugees were shot during that 
raid, but none of my companions was hit. 

That evening we came to a village. We were very hungry, 
but there was no food left in the stores. After a long search 
we were fortunate enough to find a peasant who sold us some 
black bread and milk. We had been on the road now for thirty- 
six hours and felt very tired. The peasant led us to his bam and 
told us that we could sleep on the hay. Covering ourselves with 
our overcoats, we fell into a sleep of exhaustion. 

But we did not rest quietly. All night long, hordes of 
refugees poured through the village. Like us, many were too 
weary to go farther, and it seemed they all found their way 
to our bam. Flashlights shot in our eyes. People stumbled over 
us, shoved and pushed us until we were crowded into one 
comer. Every inch of space seemed to be taken, but more and 
more kept coming in. Swearing and arguing began. Strange 
men and women laid down their packs on our legs and backs, 
and, slumping on them, went to sleep propped on top of us. 
This had its advantages, for it turned bitterly cold before 
morning, and we were glad of that blanket of human bodies. 
When day came, it was like the resurrection of the dead. 
People, looking more lifeless than alive, stretched, groaned, 
and unbent stiffened limbs. Eyes glazed by fatigue traveled 
with a blank stare over the unfamiliar scene. We washed at 
the pump, had breakfast of bread and milk, and trudged on 
eastward. 

At dusk we arrived in Siedlce, shortly after an air raid. The 
town was an inferno of flames. Dead bodies and severed limbs 
littered the main street. I stumbled over a round object. What 
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I thought was a head of cabbage turned out to be a human 
head. 

For two weeks we fled before the advancing German Army, 
trying to hide from the Death on Wings. During these long, 
weary days we acquired a peculiar technique: we learned to 
run and fall and flatten ourselves on the ground, to become in- 
conspicuous with our faces pressed into the mud of fields and 
ditches. We remembered that stations and railroads, medium- 
sized towns, villages, and woods, were dangerous hiding places. 

The German fliers evidently had received orders to destroy 
all life on Polish soil. Every object that moved, every peasant, 
every woman and child, every cow and horse— all were ruth- 
lessly fired at. Thousands of fleeing refugees were bombed on 
the highways. There seemed to be inexhaustible supplies of 
incendiary bombs to be dumped on villages; countless rounds 
of ammunition to be spent over Poland. 

One day I became separated from my comrades. Suddenly 
I heard the drone of an approaching airplane. Well trained by 
then, I threw myself flat in a ditch by the roadside. I looked 
up. It was a peaceful scene. Dark trees, a sunny meadow, a 
country road, and the silvery wings of a plane in a clear Sep- 
tember sky. What a subject for an artist! Then I heard the 
burst of machine-gun fire. As no bullets whizzed by me, I raised 
my head cautiously to see what the target might be. Down 
the meadow a herd of Guernsey cattle was grazing. As I 
watched, one cow crumpled, her rump heaved upward, her 
tail switched wildly, and she rolled over on the ground. A 
little peasant boy guarding the cattle gaped at the plane. All 
at once he threw his hands across his middle, and without a 
sound slumped forward. The plane continued gracefully on 
its course. I ran to the boy where he lay, his knees drawn up 
to his chest. There was a look of childish surprise on his round 
face. 

Did this flier of the Luftwaffe make a complete and detailed 
report back at his base? Did he itemize the achievements of 
this day? One Guernsey cow, one peasant child 

I rejoined my companions, and we plodded on slowly 
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towards the Bug River. Sunday morning, while resting under 
a tree, I watched the people pouring out of a little church 
after High Mass. They were a mixture of refugees and village 
folk. They did not immediately disperse, but gathered around 
a tall, gaunt man who began to speak in low, measured tones. 
A woman sitting near me said, “He is a teacher from Warsaw.” 

There was greatness and pathos in this dust-covered man, 
who was trying to pour hope and courage into broken hearts. 
Slowly his voice grew louder, his words more impassioned 
until, stretching out his arms towards heaven, he called upon 
Mary, the mother of our Saviour, “As you saved us from the 
Bolshevik hordes in 1920, so save us now from the German 
barbarians. O Mary, perform another miracle of the Vistula.” 

While he prayed, the people stood with upraised faces, 
looking intently into the sky. Then they scattered. I wondered: 
Does God act in this way to save nations and people? It 
seemed too easy a solution to man’s responsibility in this world. 
I ached with pity for these people who, with childlike ex- 
pectancy, awaited a miracle. 

We were buying some half-ripe apples from a peasant late 
in the afternoon, when a refugee caught up with us. He had 
been running and was out of breath. He told us that the 
German Army was advancing rapidly, that it soon would be 
entering this village, that we must leave at once if we were to 
cross the Bug. We were sure this river would be the ultimate 
line of retreat for the Poles. And so we continued our journey 
with one thought: On to the Bug. 

Our blistered and swollen feet made us flinch at every step. 
We were tempted to take off our shoes. It would have been 
a relief to let burning soles tread on cool, dew-drenched grass. 
But it would not have been wise, since we were unaccustomed 
to walking barefooted. 

With the coming of darkness we saw bright bursts of fire 
which heralded the approach of German tanks from our left. 
We hurried on towards Brzesc-on-Bug. All night long we went 
on and on, over hard-surfaced roads and across sandy fields 
and muddy ditches, and finally reached the river. 
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But Polish troops stationed around the bridgeheads refused 
to let us cross. Not wanting to be caught between two op- 
posing armies, we turned south in an effort to make the next 
bridge, which meant another four or more hours of hiking. 
When we came to a sandy plateau, we could hardly drag our 
weary feet along. It was a rough stretch. Bruno, cheerful as 
ever, chuckled and said: “It’s hard sledding for us, but I bet 
it will hold up the German tanks also.” 

In the early hours of the morning we reached the Bug 
again and found our bridge. Masses of people were pushing 
towards it, all trying to cross. Long columns of Polish supply 
trains and artillery units were obstructing the road. The closer 
we got to the bridge, the worse grew the medley. Shouts and 
cries filled the air. Distraught men and women were searching 
in the multitude for loved ones. “Daddy, Daddy,” a little boy 
whimpered; then suddenly he shrieked, “Mother! Where are 
you. Mother?” Two little girls, clutching their rag dolls, were 
sobbing wildly. My heart contracted. I thought of Hania and 
Mimi. Were they also tramping some dusty road? Was Mimi 
crying, like these children, lost in a panic-stricken crowd? 

It was difficult for our group to keep together, and when I 
reached the other side of the river, only Bruno and Staszek 
were with me. Not daring to remain too close to the bridge, 
we struck out for the next village to the east. 

The German Army left safely behind, we slackened our 
pace. From now on our greatest concern was food. The peas- 
ants in this area, many of them Ruthenians, were none too 
anxious to help. Maybe they hadn’t much left to sell. The 
Polish Army and hosts of fleeing refugees had passed through 
here during the preceding weeks. Like locusts and grass- 
hoppers, the half-starved fugitives had eaten everything within 
their reach, while the appalled villagers saw their supplies 
diminishing. Naturally they did not greet us with smiles. They 
turned deaf ears to our pleas. But hunger made us persistent. 

Looking at the hundreds of refugees trudging through the 
village, I felt that an attempt to get food would be useless. 
Not so my comrades. They had grown up in a similar village 
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and knew peasant psychology. Bruno said mildly, “If there is 
any food left here, we’ll get some. Just keep quiet and do 
whatever we do.” He was afrai3 my accent would disclose that 
we were not country people. 

He turned into the yard of the first peasant house. He 
knocked on the door and, not waiting to be invited, opened it 
and walked in. We followed him into a passage crowded with 
harnesses, butter churns, pails, and farm implements— then into 
the izba , which is the kitchen, bedroom, and living room of 
every peasant home. No one was there, and we sat down on 
a long bench running the length of one wall. In complete 
silence we waited. Some fifteen minutes later, a peasant woman 
entered and, seeing us, said, without showing surprise, “May 
Jesus Christ be praised.” 

“Forever and ever, amen,” we replied in unison. 

The woman went calmly about her work, paying not the 
least attention to us. She poured the milk she had brought into 
crocks, then crouched in front of the kitchen stove and started 
to make a fire. Suddenly she lifted her eyes from the kindling 
she was breaking up and asked, “Where are you from?” 

“Oh, down the road a piece,” replied Bruno vaguely. 

“My, my,” sighed the peasant woman, and continued her 
evening chores. 

I sat still, afraid to open my mouth, hunger gnawing at my 
stomach. 

A tall peasant came in, with a fur cap on his head. “May 
Jesus Christ be praised,” he said. 

“Forever and ever, amen,” we intoned. 

Indifferently he turned from us and busied himself at the 
back of the room. The izba was darkening with the dusk. My 
hungry stomach was rumbling rebell iously, and I compressed 
it with both hands. The woman said, “You must be kind of 
hungry, what?” 

“Well, not so bad,” lied Bruno. 

“You must have a bite with us,” she said. 

“Hm, I guess we can, if you insist,” added Staszek, elabo- 
rately yawning to show his indifference. 
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Tantalizing odors drifted through the darkness. When finally 
a kerosene lamp was placed on the table, it shone on a huge 
bowl of steaming kluski (noodles), thick hunks of black 
bread, and bowls of clabber. The woman disappeared and re- 
turned with a lump of golden-yellow butter on a plate. Silently 
she motioned us to the table. Our hosts sat down, crossing 
themselves with a wide gesture. We did likewise, not wanting 
to be mistaken for atheists. The peasant motioned to us with 
his spoon, and we all fell to. Hardly a word was spoken until 
the last crumb had been consumed. After wiping our lips with 
the backs of our hands and making loud, smacking noises of 
appreciation, we thanked our hosts. We chatted for a while, 
then were invited to spend the night. 

The gospodarz (farmer) led us across the passage to the 
komora (the good room), which is entered only a few times 
a year, on occasions of births, deaths, or great festivity. He 
kindly invited us to sleep on the three beds, which were piled 
to the very ceiling with enormous snow-white feather beds 
and pillows. We declined, not wanting to abuse their hos- 
pitality. The host, in very friendly fashion, urged us thereupon 
to take the choicest sleeping quarters, that is, the top of the 
great brick oven in the first room. Knowing that place would 
be warm and protected from cold drafts, I was on the verge 
of accepting when Staszek kicked my shins to attract my 
attention. He whispered that it would be infested with vermin. 
We declined again. The gospodarz finally lighted a lantern 
and led us to the barn, where each of us dug a private foxhole 
in the hay. Warm, full, and relatively content, we slept till 
morning. Breakfast, consisting of hot milk and black bread, 
was urged on us before we continued on our journey. In this 
way I acquired a precious technique for begging. 

Sitting in the stableyard of a large estate near the Bug one 
morning, I took off my shoes and rested my swollen feet. One 
of the many refugees aimlessly wandering around the farm 
buildings came over and sat down beside me. He said his name 
was Miller and that his father owned a factory in Warsaw. 
When he found that I was an American and a pastor, he pro- 
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posed that I join him. He took me to his Chrysler, a new five- 
passenger sedan. His liveried chauffeur gave me the once-over. 
Then his wife came up— a smartly dressed, sharp-featured 
blonde. She took in, one by one, my worn shoes, baggy trou- 
sers, grimy shirt, dusty hat, and week’s growth of beard. She 
could not conceal her distaste when her husband urged that I 
flee with them to the nearest border. Though the invitation 
was tempting, I was unwilling to pan with Bruno and Staszek. 
But these two friends thought it would be best for me to accept 
Miller’s offer. I gave Staszek a bicycle I had bought from a 
refugee on the estate where we were stranded. Thus Bruno 
and Staszek, each with a bicycle, had a chance to reach their 
home near the Latvian border before the Germans made it 
impossible. We parted like brothers, embracing and kissing one 
another on the cheeks. 

After my weary weeks of tramping, the luxury of Miller’s 
Chrysler was unbelievable. The back was crammed with ex- 
pensive luggage, hatboxes, jewel cases, and five luxurious fur 
coats. My small bundle and rumpled topcoat were added to 
the pile. The chauffeur, Mrs. Miller, and I rode in the front 
seat, Miller behind with the baggage. My host had insisted on 
this arrangement, maybe because of my leanness, maybe be- 
cause of my disreputable appearance. After all, who wouldn’t 
keep a tramp as far as possible from mink coats and jewelry? 

Our plan was to reach Wilno and proceed from there to 
Lithuania. For three hours we made good time, traveling north 
on a fine highway. We were interrupted several times by brief 
air raids. Gradually our progress was slowed down by steadily 
increasing numbers of vehicles and pedestrians until we reached 
a bottleneck at an important crossroads some distance east 
of Brzesc-on-Bug. Tanks, army cars, trucks, and supply wagons 
crowded the roads and adjoining fields. A Polish officer barred 
our way. 

“You can’t go north. The Germans have already cut the 
road fifteen miles from here.” 

I flashed my American passport, thinking he was only 
bluffing. 
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“All right! You can go if you want to. But as a friend of 
Americans, I advise you to take the road to the east.” 

I felt he was telling the truth. Our party went into a huddle. 
Rumania seemed now the only way of escape, but could we 
get the gasoline to reach the border? Having decided the 
chance was worth taking, we turned southeast for Kowel, 
drove at top speed, and shortly after noon reached that pro- 
vincial capital. No sooner had we arrived than the air raid 
siren gave its warning. We parked our car by the side of the 
road and hastily crawled out to sit in a ditch. Mrs. Miller was 
composed. She had grabbed a box containing sandwiches and 
hard-boiled eggs, and in the ditch she took the occasion to 
serve lunch. Not having had anything since breakfast, I was 
disappointed to receive as my share only one tiny sandwich 
and one egg. When the all-clear signal was sounded we con- 
tinued our journey, and at about half-past five we entered the 
city of Luck. 

Luck was another provincial capital. I was impressed by the 
large number of fine, modem buildings, and by the cleanliness 
and order in a city so close to the advancing enemy. We had 
trouble driving into the city, since the roads were blocked by 
deep antitank ditches, with only a narrow space left to be 
blown up at the last moment. The streets swarmed with Polish 
soldiers and refugees, so that we pushed our way to the main 
square slowly. When Miller said he would look up the local 
agent of ’his father’s factory to see if he could get gasoline, I 
decided to find a barbershop. Maybe a shave, a haircut, and 
a shampoo would lessen the discrepancy between my appear- 
ance and the elegance of my hosts. Leaving my bundle and 
coat in the car, I turned towards the center of the city. 

“Don’t be long! Remember we have to make the Rumanian 
border early tomorrow morning,” Miller called after me. 

I came across several barbershops, but all were closed. Seeing 
that I would have to shave myself, I went into a store and 
bought a few indispensable toilet articles. The salesman packed 
them neatly in a small cardboard box, which I tucked under my 
arm. My search for a barber and shopping having taken a fairly 
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long time, I hurried back to the car. In order to save time, I 
made what I thought would be a short cut. This proved one 
of the greatest mistakes of my life. As I turned the corner 
of a large building, I almost collided with a distinguished- 
looking Polish officer. His eyes traveled over me suspiciously, 
then stopped at seeing the box under my arm. 

“What do you have there?” 

“A box of toilet articles.” 

“Where are you from, anyway?” 

I produced my passport, explaining that I lived in Warsaw. 

“Come along with me,” he ordered, and marched me into 
a near-by building. 

There I was told that I had been arrested by the commander 
—in person— of the Polish troops in that district. Several officers 
sprang forward with questions and reports. Busy as he was, 
he did not neglect to keep an eye on me. In a little while I 
was led into a small room, hardly more than a closet, that had 
no window, no chair. I leaned against the wall, wondering how 
long I would be kept there and whether Miller and his Chrysler 
would wait for me. I could imagine Mrs. Miller saying to her 
husband in her clipped, tight-lipped way, “Don’t let’s wait 
another minute. We can’t waste any more time on that seedy 
American pastor of yours. I never liked him anyway.” 

After what seemed an endless time, the Commander called 
me back into his office and made a cursory examination of my 
passport. He took the few American dollars I carried in it, 
saying, “It’s against the law to have foreign currency in 
Poland.” 

I knew this, but in these days of war I had found that 
American money was the best means of exchange. 

The Commander questioned me on my goal, my itinerary, 
and my past. He was especially anxious to find out why and 
how I happened to be in Luck. A clerk wrote out in longhand 
all the statements I made. The officer said rather casually, “Un- 
less you have a better explanation, or can find a witness to 
corroborate your statements, you will be shot at sunrise.” 
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This was a jolt. Until now, in spite of my arrest, I had had 
no misgivings. 

“You will have an opportunity— the car and these Miller 
people.” He sent me back into my cubbyhole. 

Some years before I had seen a movie film entitled, “Shot 
at Sunrise.” It was a featherweight comedy, and I remembered 
having laughed at it a great deal. But this was an entirely dif- 
ferent affair. There was nothing amusing about having a stem 
officer bark out, “You will be shot at sunrise.” At first I was 
too scared to concentrate. By and by I grew calm and began 
to think in a more connected way. Hania, Mimi, Father back 
in Maryland, were uppermost in my mind. If I could only 
let Hania know what had happened. I had a horror of her 
waiting through the years, wondering what had become of me. 
I remembered reading that men in similar circumstances wrote 
messages on bits of paper, hoping that someone would find 
them and send them on to their families. I took a piece of note- 
paper out of my pocket and scribbled a message to Hania. 
Fragments of a conversation drifted in from the Commander’s 
office. An adjutant was saying that Colonel Ciazynski wished 
to report to the Commander op the phone. This name startled 
me. I knew Ciazynski and had heard that he was serving with 
his regiment in the east of Poland. Impulsively I stepped into 
the office. The Commander was listening at the phone. I inter- 
rupted, begging him to ask Ciazynski to confirm my identity, 
but the Commander got red in the face at this insubordination 
and shouted, “Get back in your room.” 

I retreated but continued to listen. The Commander was 
talking now to someone else, who was reporting from a dif- 
ferent sector of the front. 

“How many did you say you had? ” 

u » 

“Have you given all of them a careful examination and trial 
according to regulations?” 

Evidently the answer was in the affirmative, for he con- 
cluded, with finality, “Then take them out, prepare the graves, 
and shoot them.” 
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After a while a soldier appeared and said to me, “Come on, 
brother, we are going to look for your car.” 

I directed him towards the place where I had left the Millers. 
He was friendly, and wanted to hear my story. “You’re in a 
tough spot,” he said. “I’ll help you all I can.” 

When we got to the square the Chrysler was gone: it must 
have been well on its way to Rumania. I looked at the space 
where it had been, and my guard, obviously sorry for me, 
whistled. 

Suddenly, as clearly as if the words had been painted in 
figures of fire on the black of the night, the name, house 
number, and street address of the man Miller had mentioned 
just before we parted appeared to me. This was his father’s 
local agent, and Miller had hoped to get gas for the journey 
from him. I shouted to my guard, “Come along! Take me to 
No. 6 Mostowa Street. A man lives there who knows Miller.” 
A woman admitted us, and when I explained my predica- 
ment, she said that her husband was out. But a man spoke up 
from the next room and immediately came out. “Now, 
George,” said the woman, “you are not leaving this house 
tonight. I won’t have you get mixed up in this spy business.” 
I cast a helpless look at my guard, and he gave me a wink of 
complicity. He stepped forward briskly, grabbed George by 
the arm, and, between the two of us, we bore off our prey. 
The man was husky and not easy to handle, but my guard 
knew just where to prick with his bayonet to keep him 
trotting. Once out of earshot of his wife, George said angrily, 
“Quit tickling my kidneys. Why do you have to march me 
this way? I was coming with you.” 

At the office we found a group of officers waiting for us. 
I gathered that they were to assist in my trial. The judge was 
a young, intelligent-looking captain. George, to whom Miller 
had fortunately spoken of me, told his story. Then I heard the 
decision: “You are free.” The Commander, however, was not 
pleased with the outcome and told me gruffly that a record of 
the case would go into the army files, and a certain suspicion 
would always remain against me. The young judge called me 
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aside and said in a kindly manner, “If I were you, I’d get out 
of this town as soon as possible.” 

It was half-past nine. I stumbled out into the dark street 
and headed for the high school, where, I had been told, the 
billeting of refugees was taken care of. Walking up the steps, 
I passed several figures coming down. I entered a classroom 
presided over by a tired-looking schoolteacher. It was illumi- 
nated by an oil lamp that was smoking. The windows were 
blacked out with dark paper. The school desks were piled with 
bundles, and people were leaning against them in poses of 
complete exhaustion. Five or six were ahead of me, so I sat 
down at a desk. I was hungry, worn out, and nervously ex- 
hausted. My turn came at last. 

“Name, age, profession, home address, and nationality?” 
The teacher picked out a card from a file and wrote an 
address on a slip. He handed it to me, saying, “These people 
will give you a bed for tonight.” 

The name on the card— Aaron Knobloch— was Jewish. 
Where in the world was Matejki Street? A policeman gave me 
elaborate directions. My quarters were located at the edge of 
the town, and I had a long walk. People were scurrying by me, 
but I could see only their outlines. After making several turns 
I realized that I was lost. The streets were narrow and crooked, 
and I could not tell where one block ended and another began. 
Hearing footsteps, I spoke up, “Could you tell me how to find 
Matejki Street?” 

“Why, this is Matejki Street.” 

“And where would No. 12 be?” 

“About three or four blocks down.” 

I groped on towards my goal. When I felt sure I had 
reached the right house, I struck one of my few matches and 
peered at the number plate. No. 8. I skipped one house and 
walked up to the next, but this was 10A— denoting, as is often 
done in Poland, an unanticipated house built between two 
houses of established numbers. With confidence I approached 
the next house and felt for the number with my fingers. After 
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the numeral “1” I could trace a “2”— and I had a feeling of 
great relief. 

I rapped smartly on the door. No answer. I rapped again and 
shouted hello. My voice echoed down the deserted street. 
I walked to the side of the house and found a gate in the picket 
fence. I ventured into the back yard, hoping there were no 
dogs. I felt for the windows and pounded on each heavy 
shutter and on the back door. No sign of life came from the 
dark house. 

Determined to find a bed for the night, I started back to the 
high school building. 

Suddenly a sharp cry rang out. “ Stojf ” 

I halted as ordered, and the glare of a flashlight blinded me. 
“What are you doing out this time of night?” 

I tried to explain, but my words were cut short. “You are 
under arrest. Come with me.” 

The minuteman grabbed me by the arm, marched me briskly 
down the street. When we got to the headquarters of the local 
Home Guard, I saw that he had, like many other young men 
on duty there, an armband and a rifle. These men supplemented 
the regular army and police in patrolling the city and guard- 
ing against thieves and saboteurs. I was taken into a dimly 
lighted room crowded with civilians, most of whom were 
dozing. An older man, seated behind a table littered with docu- 
ments, asked me the usual questions in a curt, gruff manner, 
but when he saw my passport he gripped my hand in a hearty 
clasp. “An American! Do sit down.” 

He told me of the many relatives he had in the United 
States, and showered me with questions about Detroit, Ham- 
tramck, and Pittsburgh. So I talked about these places and 
about Milwaukee and Buffalo and New York until fatigue 
overcame me and my head fell forward in the middle of a 
sentence. He leaped up and said to the young man who had 
arrested me, “Stefan, take this gentleman back to the house 
he was looking for, and see that he gets the best they have 
there. He must have a good night’s rest.” 

On the way back to Matejki Street, I tried to persuade my 
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guide that it was no use, that the house was deserted. “You 
leave it to me,” he said. “I’ll find somebody there.” 

At No. 12 my guardian banged on the front door, then went 
to the back door and hammered it with the butt of his gun until 
the boards cracked. The din was terrific. At last a sound came 
from within, and the bolts were cautiously pulled back. 

“What is it? What do you want?” a guttural voice inquired. 

“Home Guard! I have with me a refugee, and I want the 
best bed in your house for him.” 

“I have no room. Tonight I have taken in three sent down 
from headquarters, and my house is full of relatives who have 
fled from the country.” 

The young Home Guard yanked the door open, shoved the 
man aside, and strode into the house. I followed. He snapped 
on his flashlight, and it revealed several people sleeping on the 
floor. The air was foul. We picked our way over sleeping 
figures into another room, which was also full of people. My 
guide walked to one of the beds and used the butt of his gun 
to rustle two girls out of it. They grumbled in Yiddish and ran 
out in long white nightgowns. Stefan said to me, “You get in 
this bed. The captain wants you to have a good night’s rest.” 

I pulled off my shoes and trousers and crawled into the still 
warm bed. I asked the men who were lying in another bed 
where I might buy some bread the next morning. They told 
me that if I got up early and was among the first in line, I 
might try the bakery around the corner, which opened at 
5:00 a.m. 

When I woke up it was twenty minutes to five. I pulled on 
my trousers, and with my shoes in my hands tiptoed to the 
back door. Two white figures rushed for my bed. I didn’t 
wait to thank my unwilling host. 

The smell of freshly baked bread guided me to the bakery. 
Already people were standing in line. A small loaf of dark 
bread, still warm from the oven, was handed to me. I walked 
down the street, cutting pieces with my pocket knife, and 
munching happily. 

That morning I was in the city square when the air-raid 
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siren started its wail. The streets were jammed with refugees, 
but cleared rapidly. I followed the air-shelter sign to the base- 
ment of the cathedral of the Orthodox Church. In a huge hall 
that ran the whole length of the edifice were two or three 
thousand people, mostly women and children. Many put their 
packets and blankets on the cement floor and lay down. Others 
paced the floor. The children played. One little girl was show- 
ing others how to hop on one leg. 

We heard the drone of approaching German planes. It in- 
creased to a roar as they passed overhead. The scream and 
explosion of bombs made me remember that churches were a 
preferred target. One of the first commands that governed the 
life of a fugitive was: Don’t choose a church as an air-raid 
shelter. The all-clear signal came soon. 

I went to call on Miller’s agent, but found his house closed 
up. His neighbor invited me to rest in her back yard with a 
group of oddly assorted people. Then another air raid oc- 
curred. I crouched under a back porch with two other men, 
and watched the German planes come down low over the city. 
An antiaircraft gun started firing. It was the first I had heard 
in several weeks. In a little while the raid was over, and we 
went back to our pine chairs, sunlight, and conversation. 

Shortly before noon a tall, gaunt woman came into our yard. 
She stared at me. There was something so strange about her 
eyes that I was glad when she moved on and disappeared in the 
next house. A little later a boy with an intelligent, kindly face 
came out of that house. He came up to me and said, “My 
mother invites you to have dinner with us, if you will be so 
kind.” 

I followed him and was introduced to his parents and his 
brother. When I was left alone with the boys they explained 
that their mother, who had been mentally ill for some time, 
had seen in me a resemblance to a son who had died. 

After dinner she invited me to bathe my swollen feet. On 
the pine floor of the kitchen she had a basin of hot water. 
When she saw my socks were full of holes, she brought a clean 
pair, carefully darned. 
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They invited me to stay with them, but I felt compelled 
to continue eastward. In the days that followed I thought many 
times of the happy hours spent in this modest home and wished 
that I had accepted their invitation to remain. 

It was seven in the evening when I left Luck. Experience had 
taught me that the best time for traveling was at night, since 
bombings ceased at dusk. Trains were running, so I headed 
for the railroad station about a mile out of the city. Many 
others were going there. At the station a crowd of refugees 
was milling around in the dark. No one knew anything about 
the trains. A railroad man whom I got hold of said the last 
train had gone east the day before, and he didn’t think any 
more could pass. The roadbed had been badly bombed not 
far from the station, and no repairs were being made. I trudged 
back to town. On the way I fell into step with a young man, 
a state’s attorney from the city of Lodz. Finding him a pleasant 
companion, I invited him to accompany me to Rowne. He 
agreed to go with me, but when we got back in the city and 
took the main highway to the east, he jumped on a passing 
army truck. As a government official, he was sure he would 
be accommodated. 

I set out alone. I passed through the dark suburbs of Luck. 
When I had left the last houses behind, I was in the peaceful 
Volhynian countryside. The night was warm and clear, the 
sky studded with stars. Despite my weariness and hunger, I 
succumbed to the spell of Volhynia. I thought of the Asiatic 
hordes that had burned and pillaged this land; of the almost 
legendary Polish knights who had lived and hunted hereabout 
and whose armor-clad bodies had formed a living rampart for 
civilized Europe against successive waves of Muscovites, Tar- 
tars, and Turks; of generations of peaceful, industrious Polish 
farmers, whom this rich black earth had nurtured. 

Many automobiles passed me. The occupants of one car 
asked me, in a strange accent, “Is this the road to Rowne?” 
Finding that I was a refugee and a stranger in this region, 
they hurried off. 

The deepening night brought strange sensations. The trees 
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seemed to move with me. Sometimes they drew nearer, barring 
my way with phantomlike arms; sometimes they receded, let- 
ting me pass. When I had to cross a small stream that was 
full of reflected starlight, the water seemed to murmur as if 
warning me of danger. My palms burned with fever. My head 
swam. My legs moved of their own volition. I walked and 
walked. 

This trance was suddenly broken when I overtook two 
rough-looking men. Without any reason a feeling of danger 
gripped me. I hastened by and broke into a run, stopping from 
time to time to listen if they were coming after me. 

Hour after hour I walked on until I could go no farther. 
Then I looked around for a haystack under which I could 
sleep. When I saw a dark shadow in a field, I stumbled towards 
it, not caring whether it was a haystack or a manure pile. I fell 
against it, and was asleep instantly. 

But my sleep was filled with nightmares. A creature with 
arms like an octopus was approaching. Its tentacles were 
weaving closer and closer to my head. With an effort I opened 
my eyes. In broad daylight I saw a man bending over me, 
reaching for my throat. I leaped to my feet. 

“Who are you?” the man asked savagely. 

“From up the road,” I gasped out. Then I darted across the 
field. 

That afternoon I approached the city of Klewan, in which I 
planned to await developments. Not having eaten since the 
previous day, I looked for a restaurant. On the main street 
I entered an inn and got a glass of hot tea, which greatly re- 
freshed me. 

Like many towns in the eastern part of Poland, Klewan was 
inhabited by many Jews. They all seemed to be out on the 
streets— the married women in wigs of hair or velvet, the men 
in full beards, side curls, long black coats, and traditional hats. 

Reared in a small American town, I had never thought, be- 
fore coming to Poland, of Jews as being different, except in 
religion, from others in the community. In Poland, where they 
formed nearly 10 per cent of the population, I found them a 
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separate people with a culture of their own. Their religion, 
language, customs, and garb were all a part of a tradition 
guarded with jealous pride and handed down unchanged 
through generations. Except for doctors, lawyers, and others 
in the professional class, the Polish Jew saw to it that no one 
mistook him for anything but a Jew. 

“What is going on today?” I asked the innkeeper. “Why are 
these crowds on the streets?” 

“People are scared. There are reports that the Soviet Army 
is concentrating on the border.” 

I went outside and talked with some Jewish housewives 
sitting on a doorstep. They were nervous. No one knew just 
what would happen. We heard singing. Some peasants coming 
down the street were carrying red banners. Most of them were 
young men and girls. 

“What are they singing?” I asked. 

“The Internationale.” 

“Who are these peasants?” 

Someone explained that they were the inhabitants of a 
near-by Ruthenian village, known for the last ten years as a 
Communist center. The marchers sang and shouted excitedly. 
But I heard no expressions of Communist sympathy from the 
other peasants who thronged the streets. 

From the east came a large truck that slowly pushed its 
way through the crowd. It was filled with workmen who 
shouted and waved red banners showing the hammer and 
sickle. Two men who were dressed differently from the others 
on the truck attracted my attention. 

“They are delegates from the Soviet Union,” said a man 
beside me. 

Speeches were made from the truck. The language must 
have been Ukrainian. I could not wholly understand it. When 
the speakers had finished, the truck moved off. The crowd 
followed but without a show of enthusiasm. Instinctively I 
felt that Klewan was not a safe place for me, and I set out for 
the country. 

That night I slept on a wide bench in a peasant’s home. It 
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would have been comfortable, but for the fleas. The next 
morning I continued eastward, joining the refugees. Among us 
were civilians; postmen, firemen, and police, distinguishable 
by their uniforms; here and there a private separated from his 
regiment. 

Suddenly we noticed refugees coming towards us. How did 
they happen to be going west? One of them, a Polish soldier, 
shouted, “Where are you going?” 

“Headed east,” I replied. 

“Man alive! Haven’t you heard? The Soviet Army has 
crossed our border and is coming to help us. We are going 
west to fight the Germans.” 

So the Red Army had come to help the Poles! Forgetting 
the Russo-German nonaggression pact of August 23, I shouted 
the joyful news to others. Excitement was great, but reactions 
varied. 

“I don’t believe they are coming to help us,” one civilian 
exclaimed. 

“You’re crazy, man,” another answered him heatedly. “What 
would the Russians mean fighting against us and helping Ger- 
many? They’re not fools.” 

Confusion grew. The number of refugees going westward 
increased rapidly. People shouted at us, “Turn around. The 
Soviet Army is coming. We must flee.” 

A Polish officer came dashing up on a motorcycle with a 
sidecar. An officer going eastward on foot stopped him and 
asked, “Why are you going west?” 

“Because the Soviet Army has invaded Poland. The frontier 
has been crossed at many points. A large detachment is already 
in Rowne.” 

I was fascinated by what I saw in the sidecar. There sat 
a woman, evidently the Major’s wife, clutching a strange col- 
lection of animals and personal belongings. A small dog was 
curled in her lap. A cat’s head protruded from under her left 
arm. Two green lovebirds were in a birdcage. Parcels and 
bundles surrounded her. 

More and more eastward-fleeing refugees turned in their 
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tracks. People who, in three weeks, had crossed on foot the 
entire width of Poland, now, like trapped animals, began to 
flee back. 

In an hour or two the road cleared. No more refugees came 
from the east, and those who had been going with me had 
turned back. I was left alone. I put my hand in my pocket and 
felt my passport. The contact reassured me. As a citizen of a 
neutral country I would be treated right by the Russians. 
Driven on by a desire for food and rest, I continued towards 
the eastern border. 

In the early afternoon I came across peasants sitting by the 
side of the road, most of them children and young girls. One 
of the few men asked me, “Have you heard the news?” 

“Of course; and what are you waiting here for?” 

“They say the Soviet Army is coming up the road, and we 
are waiting to see it.” 

Far down the highway I presently saw dark objects come 
over the ridge. 

“That’s it,” I said to myself, and, with my heart beating 
thickly, I sat down behind a little group of peasant girls. They 
looked fearfully down the road. Several of them held— like a 
conciliatory offering— small bunches of field flowers in their 
hands. We heard clanking in the distance. Then the first tank 
came over the hill. From the open turret a grim-faced officer, 
his arms folded, stared down the road. When he reached our 
group, he silently raised his clenched fist in salutation. The tank 
clanked by. In the second machine a merry-faced soldier 
grinned and waved his hand at us. He, alone, seemed to enjoy 
the invasion. For the next fifteen minutes we watched in silence 
while a long detachment of tanks passed on its westward 
course. 

I stretched out on the grass beside three Ukrainian peasants. 
“What do you think about this?” I asked. 

But they did not wish to put themselves on record in front 
of a stranger. Two of the men got up and left. The remaining 
one said with a friendly smile, “I see you are not a local man.” 

“No, I am an American.” 
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“How in the world did you ever get here?” 

“I’m a refugee from Warsaw.” 

“My father is an American citizen,” the peasant said. “He is 
living in the United States. He is in a hospital for disabled 
American soldiers.” 

I told him of some of my recent experiences, but our con- 
versation was interrupted by another detachment of Soviet 
tanks. After they had passed by, my new acquaintance grew 
confidential. “I don’t like it,” he said. “We Ukrainians who 
have our own little farms are not happy over this invasion.” 

He invited me to his home, which was not far from the 
highway. His farm and buildings were in good condition. He 
had a fine barn, which his father had put up with funds 
brought from America. He took pleasure in showing me about, 
and I displayed great interest— because the place looked like a 
good prospect for a meal and a bed. He led me to a haystack 
and with pride uncovered an almost new automobile hidden 
under the hay. Some refugees had run out of gas not far from 
his farm, and they had traded him their car for a horse and 
wagon. I thought he had made a bad bargain, for I was sure he 
would not be able to use the car under the new regime. He 
showed his own forebodings by hiding it. 

For supper, a steaming plate of boiled potatoes with bits of 
brown bacon sprinkled over them was set before me, and a 
crock of cool sour milk, straight from the cellar. For the first 
time in many days I was filled and contented. I walked into 
the barnyard. Three Polish soldiers were sitting on the fence. 
They had been guests on this farm for two days. One was 
wounded in the arm and another had swollen feet. 

“We are all that’s left of our detachment,” said one of them. 
“We were stationed near Ostrog a few miles from the border. 
On the morning of the seventeenth, when the Red Army in- 
vaded Poland, we thought they were coming to help us fight 
the Germans. When we saw their first troops, we ran out to 
meet them. We shouted, ‘Brothers! Together we shall lick 
these Germans.’ ” 

The wounded man spat with contempt. “Brothers, hell! 
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They let us have it, and some of us fell. We beat a hasty 
retreat to a small wood, where we held them off for some 
hours. But they brought up machine guns. We are the only 
ones who escaped.” 

“What are you going to do now?” I asked. 

“Home, I guess,” he answered, looking towards the west. 

The farmer led me to the best bed in the house. I preferred 
the clean hay in the barn, but he was so insistent that I gave 
in and crawled into the featherbed. The bed was infested with 
bedbugs, and I spent a miserable night. 

During the two days I stayed on the farm, the rumble of 
the Red Army rolling westward never ceased. On the third 
day, I thanked the farmer for his hospitality and set out for 
Rowne, five miles away, where the Soviet Army had its head- 
quarters for the district. I expected to find more normal condi- 
tions in territory already occupied by the Russians— possibly a 
clean hotel room, fresh linen, and a hot bath. 

On the main highway between Luck and Rowne I over- 
took some men who were arguing. Young Ukrainians had 
stopped four Polish refugees on bicycles and demanded that 
they turn the bicycles over to them. Just then three new 
cyclists approached from the east. The Ukrainians ran to grab 
the handle bars of the first two, but the third cyclist turned in 
a flash and sped away. Two Ukrainians jumped on the newly 
stolen bicycles and started in pursuit, but the Pole had a thirty- 
yard start. The distance between the Pole and his pursuers 
gradually increased, and the Ukrainians returned. Then I saw 
that one of the Ukrainians had grabbed the cap of a refugee 
and was trying to pull his coat off. The Poles were greatly out- 
numbered. No one had noticed me, and I hastened away. 

When I was a safe distance from them, I slackened my pace. 
Then I noticed objects lying in the bushes by the roadside. 

I parted the branches. The objects were bruised and battered 
corpses, stripped of all clothing. The sundrenched highway and 
the smiling countryside suddenly changed into a thing of 
horror. I looked at my shoes, at my suit. To continue alone 
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through this country meant death. With fearful glances in all 
directions, I hastened on toward Rowne. 

I overtook a man trudging eastward. He was wearing the 
uniform of a Polish railroad man. He returned my greeting 
warmly. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 

“To Rowne, to find shelter and some food,” I replied. 

“Don’t you know the Soviet Army is there in force?” 

“I am an American, and I am sure they will not bother me.” 

He was dubious. “Why don’t you come with me? I want 
to take the shortest route to Rzeszow. My home is there.” 

Thinking of the many miles I had tramped eastward, I could 
not be tempted. Rowne, my anticipated haven of rest and se- 
curity, was too near. But I had taken a liking to this man, who 
embodied all that I considered familiar and safe, and I watched 
him with regret as he headed south across the fields. 

At noon I came to a ridge, and caught my first glimpse of 
the white houses and bulbous domes of Rowne. I was so happy 
that I almost broke into a run. But the road was jammed with 
pedestrians and vehicles, and I had to push my way through. 
Red infantrymen glanced at me but said nothing. Their khaki 
uniforms did not impress me by their cut or quality. Their 
peaked felt helmets with ear flaps that could be buttoned under 
the chin looked strange at this time of year. “These troops are 
ready for cold weather,” I thought. 

Farther down the road some Russian soldiers were sitting 
on the grass talking and laughing. One of them jumped up and 
shouted, “ Oruzhye /” 

I had no idea what he meant and continued down the high- 
way. Many troops were encamped on both sides. Then I came 
across Polish policemen, in their familiar blue uniforms, sitting 
on a hillside. 

Poland was proud of her federal police, who were modeled 
after the British bobby. When the Polish Army retreated, the 
Polish police force had been ordered to concentrate in the 
east, where it was to be incorporated into the armed forces. 
But now the force had been captured by the Soviet Army. Its 
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men were separated from the civilian refugees and held under 
a strict guard. 

A cordon of Russian soldiers extending across the road 
stopped me. Two husky men came up and began to search 
me, frisking every pocket and the sides of my trousers. One 
of them kept repeating “Oruzhy e!” 

It dawned on me now: they were looking for weapons. I 
said emphatically, “No oruzhy e!” (“No weapons.”) 

Satisfied that I was unarmed, they allowed me to pass. I 
pulled out my passport and said, with what I thought was a 
French accent, “Commandant!” and then, in Polish, “I want 
to see the Commander. I am an American.” 

One of them led me off around a bend in the road. I saw 
a huge field filled with captives. They were civilian refugees. 
A feeling of oneness with them possessed me. With such I had 
fled eastward during the past weeks, and to them I was bound 
with ties of common suffering. 

My guard pushed through them and steered me towards 
some Russian officers who were examining captives. The Com- 
mander looked at me with expressionless eyes. I presented my 
passport and said, “I am an American.” 

He grabbed my passport, thumbed through it, then turned 
to a younger officer, his adjutant, whose face seemed to remind 
me of someone. I realized later that the person he reminded me 
of was no other than myself. As a matter of fact, the re- 
semblance was striking. The Commander spoke politely to me, 
but I did not understand. The adjutant, after a nod in my 
direction, walked away. At once two soldiers seized me by 
the arms and led me after him. 

We crossed the highway and entered the back yard of a 
large farmhouse. There about thirty Polish officers, in tired 
and dejected poses, were sitting around. I was taken into a 
room where maps, pencils, and papers littered the table. It 
was the adjutant’s office. My guards dropped my arms and 
posted themselves by the door. The adjutant examined my 
passport. I wondered if he knew English and could read it. 
Then he got up and walked out of the room with my passport 
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in his hand. After a long wait I grew uneasy. But when I tried 
to go through the door in search of him, the two sentries 
barred the exit with their bayonets. After a while, a noncom- 
missioned officer, a veritable giant, came in and spoke to my 
sentries. They immediately disappeared. The giant snapped out 
a command to me, turned on his heels, and walked away. 

What had he said? Was I to leave? Was I free? Was I to 
wait for my passport? I walked into the yard but saw no Rus- 
sians about. I sauntered over to the Polish officers. They were 
crushed by the national tragedy and did not talk. They didn’t 
even glance at me, though I sat with them for hours. One of 
them finally asked apathetically, “Where are you from?” 
When I told him he said with a wry smile, “You are in a 
nice crowd now. What would your family in America think if 
they saw you in the hands of this army?” 

Three burly Russians came into the yard and beckoned me 
out to the highway. Once again they went over me looking 
for weapons. This time, to the question “ Oruzhye ?” I immedi- 
ately replied, “I have no oruzhye” 

The other searches had been perfunctory in comparison 
with this one. Their fingers slid over every inch of my clothes 
and body, and not a pin escaped their notice. They finished, 
and one of them said, “You are free.” 

“But where is my passport? I cannot go without my pass- 
port.” 

They left me standing on the highway. I thought, “My 
passport! Some mess I’m in! How can I prove who I am the 
next time I am arrested? They’ll shoot me at once! Where is 
that adjutant?” 

I pondered the possibility of leaving the Soviet camp and 
tramping westward. But I remembered the corpses by the 
roadside, and decided I must have my passport. 

I tried to re-enter the yard of the headquarters, but a sentry 
barred my entrance. I walked up and down the road for a long 
time, peering at every Russian who passed me in the hope of 
coming across the Commander or his adjutant. Finally I went 
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into the field where I had first seen the Commander and his 
staff to look for them among the masses of refugees. 

A sharp wind arose from the northwest. I shivered and 
turned up the collar of my summer suit. How I wished for my 
topcoat, which had gone to Rumania in the Chrysler. I felt 
intensely hungry. Since breakfast I had had nothing to eat 
except some green apples. I took another green apple, my last, 
out of my pocket. I chewed slowly and sucked the juice, but 
was careful to spit out the pulp, in order to avoid dysentery. 

Late in the afternoon a movement at the edge of the field 
attracted my attention. A thread of refugees, led by a few 
Russian soldiers, detached itself from the mass and began to 
move southward. The line grew longer and longer, until half 
*of the multitude around me was winding its way— moving like 
a huge snake— across the fields. The scene evoked in my imag- 
ination long lines of prisoners being driven towards Siberia by 
czarist Cossacks on horseback cracking their whips. A fear 
swept over me and a desire to flee. I planned an escape by the 
highway, but found a long line of sentries posted there. Near 
by were the Polish officers whom I had talked with in the 
headquarters yard. I joined them. 

Three Soviet trucks, headed towards Rowne, stopped oppo- 
site our group. “This will be a good chance for me to catch 
a ride,” I said to myself. I walked up to a Russian officer and 
asked, “May I get in one of those trucks and ride to the city?” 

Evidently he understood me, for he asked, “What were you 
in civilian life?” 

“A pastor.” He shook his head. 

“A preacher,” I explained. “A minister. A priest.” But he did 
not understand. 

A Polish captain spoke up in Russian, explaining, “He was 
a pop” It is the Russian word for parish priest. 

The face of the Russian brightened. With a mocking light 
in his eyes he said, “ Harasho ! Get in the truck if you wish.” 

I thanked him and ran over to a group of Poles who were 
climbing into the first truck. We hoisted one another up. On 
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boards which were placed crosswise, we sat with our backs 
to the front, tightly wedged in. 

Most of the group were Polish Army officers. There were 
also two captains, a lieutenant, and three sailors of the Polish 
Navy who had been serving with a small naval force operating 
on the waters of the Pinsk Marshes. Two of the officers were 
accompanied by their wives, the only women I saw that day 
among the captives. I sat on the board nearest the tail gate, 
between a naval captain and a sailor. Two Russian soldiers 
jumped up and occupied the end corners of each truck. They 
balanced their loaded rifles across their knees. I thought to 
myself, “If our destination is the city, why the guards?” 

We moved. We passed the shabby, one-story houses on the 
outskirts of Rowne and entered the city. The streets were 
teeming with refugees, mostly women and children. Near the 
center of the city the crowds increased. 

A three-story building ahead looked to me like a hotel, and 
I called to the driver to stop. But when I got up and started 
towards the end of the truck, a guard pushed me back. 

“I want to go to the hotel,” I explained. 

In answer he patted his rifle significantly. 

Our trucks rolled through the city. A feeling of helpless- 
ness swept over me. We jolted onward. My companions asked, 
“Where are they taking us?” 

By the setting sun we knew we were headed east. That was 
all. An hour later we came to Korzec, a small town on the 
Polish-Russian border. The name was clearly painted on the 
road sign. We drove through without stopping. At a fork in 
the road, a signpost indicated the border. Despair seized us. Be- 
hind us lay all that was familiar; before us, the unknown. Now 
we knew where we were going: into Russia. 
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G erman engineers, with the help of conscripted peasants, 
had been busy repairing the bridges in the vicinity of 
Bory. About one week after Germany’s invasion of Poland, 
we saw on the road a continuous stream of trucks, cars, and 
tanks. A chain of military vehicles was streaming northward 
from the Czechoslovakian border. Like a mythical dragon, 
with a million eyes and a million rings to its iron body, it 
crept on and on. Mother, Father, and I watched from behind 
drawn curtains. 

For six days the chain of vehicles moved through our 
village, poisoning the air with fumes of synthetic gasoline. 

One day Lola, who had made her way across the river by 
wading the cold stream, came to our house. Then she and I 
walked to the village to buy some bread, if there was any. 
German soldiers riding in trucks hurled insults and pebbles at 
us. One of them threw a half-eaten apple at me, and it struck 
me on the head. I pretended not to have heard the filthy words 
that accompanied it. The square was filled with Germans, 
tanks, and cars. All the stores were closed, and we turned 
back empty-handed. 

The days were filled with terror, the nights with despair. 
Was Gaither still alive? Had Joe been able to join him? How 
long would it take our armies to drive the invaders back across 
the borders? Mother, with her instinct for sanity, kept us 
working. Again and again I cleaned the house. I scrubbed off 
the paper strips which we had pasted over our windowpanes 
to preserve them from the concussion of bombs. Mother picked 
tomatoes and canned them. Sophia was unable to do much 
work. 

Over the radio we followed the bombings of Warsaw. An- 
nouncers frequently gave the addresses of buildings and houses 
destroyed. One morning, about six o’clock— I was still in bed 
—I heard Father turn on the radio. The announcer was making 
known what houses had been destroyed during the night. 
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Suddenly my heart stopped. He had said Mokotowska 12. Our 
home in Warsaw! I fainted. When I regained consciousness 
Mother was standing over me saying it was time to get up. 
Weeks later I found out it had been a mistake. It was the house 
two doors away from ours. 

One warm morning I dragged a tub and a washboard into . 
the yard and washed out some clothes for Mimi and myself. 
The unexpected crunching of hobnailed boots made me raise 
my eyes from my work. A German officer and six soldiers 
were leading Griinberg towards me. I was amazed to see him, 
for he had fled with other Jews in August. The officer asked 
me who I was. When I gave my name, he said, “Good. It is 
you I want to speak to.” 

He led the way into the house, after having ordered five of 
the soldiers to remain outside with Griinberg. The sixth soldier 
stood in the doorway leaning on his rifle. My legs shook with 
fright, and I slumped into a chair. The officer seated himself 
and addressed me harshly. “You are hiding this Jew’s radio, 
and I have come to get it.” 

“You are mistaken. By the way, I am an American citizen, 
and you have no right to question me.” 

The officer answered slowly, accenting each word. “I know 
that you are an American citizen, but you are hiding this 
Jew’s radio. According to our law— and our law is the only law 
—this is a criminal offense. We have a witness, so don’t try to 
lie. What I want to know is under what circumstances this 
Jew brought his radio to you.” 

A thought flashed through my mind: Wieckowa, the char- 
woman, must have seen Szmul bring it up. But what had 
Griinberg said? What should I say? 

The officer continued, “This Jew will have to die. He lied 
to a German.” 

I interposed timidly, “What did he say?” 

“He said he did not know where his radio was.” 

This gave me courage. “He isn’t lying, and the radio isn’t 
his any more. Griinberg had already left Bory when his 
brother-in-law brought the radio to me and asked me to hide 
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it. I told him I would not do it. I proposed, however, to buy 
it, and he agreed.” I hoped the brother-in-law could not be 
located. 

“So you bought it?” exclaimed the officer with a sneer. 

“Yes, I did,” I maintained stoutly, knowing that on my 
powers of persuasion rested the life of Griinberg. 

“And how much did you pay him?” 

“One hundred zlotys.” 

“Indeed! And what bills did you give him?” 

Frantically I extemporized: “One fifty, one twenty, two 
fives, and the rest in change.” 

“Where is your receipt?” 

“I didn’t take a receipt.” 

“Huh! Is that the way you Poles do business?” 

“I am not a businesswoman. I did not know I should take 
a receipt.” 

“And why did his brother-in-law sell a radio that did not 
belong to him?” 

“He needed the money, and he knew that he could pay his 
debt when the war is over.” 

The officer was not convinced. He fired questions and roared 
threats. I answered as best I could, trying not to contradict 
myself and praying inwardly. I knew that if I failed to con- 
vince the German, they would shoot Griinberg, probably in 
our yard. The questioning continued. I felt my mind growing 
numb, my thoughts confused. Realizing that in utter weariness 
I would soon get hopelessly entangled, I took refuge in tears, 
and cried out, “You won’t believe anything I say. You are only 
looking for an excuse to kill a man and steal my radio. You 
have taken our country, you have taken our freedom. Go 
ahead and take the rest— you barbarian!” 

The German was taken aback. When I fumbled for a hand- 
kerchief, he produced his own, which I took in my con- 
fusion. He swallowed hard and said, “Please, madam, I believe 
your statement, and to prove that we are civilized people I 
will let the Jew go. He is lucky that I choose to believe you. 
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He ought to thank you for saving his life, for we would have 
shot him.” 

He stepped out on the veranda and barked a few orders at . 
his men, who, with a shout and a kick, released Griinberg. The 
officer returned and introduced himself to Father, who had 
just entered. His name was Rudolph Gottlieb. Having dropped 
his ferocious manner, he apologetically explained that he would 
be forced to requisition the radio, since he had received orders. 
He drew out a fountain pen and wrote out a receipt, assuring 
me that in the near future I would be able to get my property 
back. 

But this did not conclude our unpleasant interview. He 
settled comfortably in a chair and launched on an impassioned 
lecture, in which the echoes of Adolf Hitler could plainly be 
heard, on the vileness of the Jewish race and their nefarious 
influence in current affairs. He ended by saying, “Our 
Fuehrer has promised us to wipe out this vermin, and pros- 
perity and peace will then reign forever in the world.” 

“Have you never met Jews that were kind and honest? Do 
you really believe that all of them are evil?” I asked. 

This called forth another tirade. He ranted about Judas and 
the Rothschild family; and about the Freemasons, who, accord- 
ing to him, were only blind instruments of international Jewry. 
Finally he departed, leaving us exhausted and oppressed. It was 
the first time we had come face to face with Nazi fanaticism. 

Some time later Griinberg’s wife came to thank me for sav- 
ing her husband’s life and to borrow a box of soapflakes. I had 
only one box left, and we would not be able to buy any more 
during the war, but she promised to return the exact amount 
of soap borrowed, saying she had a large supply hidden away. 

I let her have some. Several weeks later I reminded her of her 
promise. At first she denied borrowing anything. When I in- 
sisted, she reluctantly returned part of the amount. 

For days the fear of being questioned again in the Griinberg 
case haunted me. So one afternoon I nearly collapsed when I 
saw three soldiers coming up the hill. I ran into the living room 
to warn the family, but before I could say a word the soldiers 
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had opened the door and were standing in the room. One of 
them said, “We have been told that a pastor lives here.” 
Thinking they had come to arrest Father, I spoke up quickly 
to keep him from identifying himself as the pastor. I tried 
to confuse them by saying, “Yes, you must have heard about 
my husband. He is a pastor.” 

“Where is he? We would like to speak to him.” 

“He is away, and I don’t even know if he is still alive,” I 
replied, glad for the first time of Gaither’s absence. 

One of them said with a smile, “We are from Wurttemberg 
and arrived only a few days ago. We are members of the 
Evangelical Brotherhood of the Lutheran Church, and we 
miss our church services. We had hoped that this home would 
be a place where we could worship.” 

We realized that these men had not come as enemies, and 
we invited them to sit down. They introduced themselves— 
George Wackier, Leonard Seger, and Joseph Schmidt. All 
three were farmers. They seemed ill at ease in uniforms and 
in their new role of invaders. They told us about their wives, 
children, cattle, and orchards they had left behind. They pro- 
duced pictures and letters from home and listened with tears in 
their eyes when we told about Gaither and Joe. Father dis- 
closed that he was a retired minister. 

They asked us then to join them in prayer. They, the 
enemy, the masters, and we, the conquered slaves, knelt to- 
gether, each praying for those we loved and whom we had 
little hope of ever seeing again. They arranged to return twice 
a week, on Sundays and Wednesdays, for an hour of worship. 

After their departure Mother and I asked Father if he be- 
lieved it would be wise to have these Germans come regularly 
to the house. Wouldn’t people think we were traitors? We 
might be called to account for this when our army came back. 
“It might be dangerous,” he said. “People may turn away from 
us. They may hang us for treason. But this I know: for such 
reasons I cannot close my door on men who come in the name 
of God.” 

The three German soldiers called regularly. Often they came 
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while we were preparing a meal. They would walk into the 
kitchen and peer into pots and pans. They noticed our dwin- 
dling rations. One day Seger came alone, bringing a little 
parcel. He deposited it on the kitchen table: six lumps of 
sugar, a piece of bread, and a small slice of boiled beef. He 
fetched a plate from the cupboard and arranged his gifts on it. 

“Sugar for the little girl,” he said patting Mimi on the head. 
“A child must have something sweet.” Then he added, beam- 
ing with pride, u Und Rindfleisch und Brot .” (“And beef and 
bread.”) 

Mother came up from the cellar one day with a grave look 
on her face. “Hania,” she said, “our potatoes are almost gone. 
In another three or four days we won’t have a thing to eat.” 

We took stock of our situation. In the garden only a few 
tomatoes were left. Stores were closed, so our only chance was 
to buy from local peasants. I went from farm to farm, implor- 
ing them to sell us any food they could spare. But everywhere 
I met the same answer. “The crops were not good this year,” 
they would say, or, “Most of our potatoes are still in the 
ground.” 

The farmers were right. Situated in a mountain section, Bory 
lived on what the local population made on summer guests. 
Flour, potatoes, vegetables, and butter were imported from 
the richer parts of Poland. Now cut off from the outer world, 
the people of our mountain region faced starvation. 

One day we served our last potatoes. That afternoon Wack- 
ier came into the kitchen, dragging something heavy. 

“Look what I have brought you.” He spoke triumphantly. 
It was a hundred-pound sack of potatoes! We confessed how 
we had searched in vain. He took out a pencil and figured the 
number of sacks we would need for the winter. Together we 
calculated that twelve cubic meters would keep the five 
of us and Abdulla, our St. Bernard, fed until next July. He 
promised to get us the required potatoes and some sugar and 
flour from Czechoslovakia, where food was still plentiful. 

A little later Wackier called again, his placid face dark 
with worry. He made sure that no strangers were present. 
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Then he whispered, “I have come to warn you. The army has 
turned the administration over to the civilian authorities, and 
the Gestapo are coming tomorrow. You will have to watch 
your step. Remember, don’t talk politics with anyone. When I 
say anyone, I mean to include people you have known for 
years— Poles or Jews. The Gestapo have their agents every- 
where, and you can never tell who they are. If you have any 
arms in the house, throw them in the river or bury them in 
the woods, or give them to me. Remember, the Gestapo do not 
joke.” 

After he had left we decided that he had exaggerated. One 
by one we reviewed the inhabitants of our village: except for 
Wieckowa, none could arouse suspicion. 

The rule of the Gestapo started. One morning Father met a 
neighbor— a farmer by the name of Gardon— in the village. His 
two sons had been serving in the Polish Army. Gardon told 
Father that the boys had escaped capture on the German front 
and had made their way home in civilian clothes. The next day 
the Gestapo had appeared at their farm, pushed him and his 
wife into the stable, and had taken the two young men into 
the house. An hour later they rode off on their motorcycles. 
The parents rushed into the house. They found the boys on 
the floor unconscious and bloody. The whitewashed walls and 
the floor had been splashed with blood. This morning the 
Gestapo had returned for their victims. But the boys were 
gone. The parents hoped that their sons had crossed the border 
into Slovakia and that they were on their way to France. 
Every Polish man of military age tried to reach France, expect- 
ing to fight the Germans there. 



The officer who had taken Griinberg’s radio walked in one 
day and sat down, enjoying my alarm and embarrassment. 

“You remember me, Mrs. Warfield? Rudolph Gottlieb. To- 
day I’ve come to ask a favor. I know you have a typewriter. 
May I borrow it?” 

I had no intention of lending anything to the Germans, but 
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I feared to refuse, and so I said, “I do a lot of writing. I need 

it all the time. Still, if you insist ” 

u Ach , bitteT interrupted the German. “This is not an order 
but a request. If you can’t spare it, maybe you know of some- 
one in the village who has a typewriter?” 

If someone had to give up his machine, it might as well be 
I. “All right, take my typewriter. But please take good care 
of it and do return it. It belongs to my husband. He is an 
American, and I am sure American property can’t be con- 
fiscated.” 

“Thank you and don’t worry,” said Gottlieb. “But let me 
give you this advice: Don’t tell everyone you are a Pole. You 
have an American passport, and no one need know of your 
national origin.” 

I felt my face redden. “Really,” I said, “I see no reason to 
be ashamed. I am proud of being a Pole.” 

“Oh, come. Proud! Why should you be proud? Poland is 
a small country, and after twenty-one years of independence 
she’s lost her freedom again. Soon even her name will be 
forgotten.” 

“It was not forgotten during her partitions. In more than a 
hundred years the world was never allowed to forget Poland. 
The greatness of a nation is determined not by its size but by 
its people. It is the will of the people of Poland to resist the 
invader and to survive.” 

At this point Mother, alarmed by our rising voices, came in. 
After one glance at our faces she sent me out of the room 
under a pretext and remained to calm the German. When I 
came back he was far from pacified. 

“If it hadn’t been for Poland’s obstinacy, we’d be in Moscow 
today!” he was shouting. “Instead of joining us against the 
Russians, Poland has forced this war on us, on the world! The 
Poles are an inferior race, but we could have used them. Now 
nothing remains but to wipe them out!” 

Mother, who so seldom cried, was in tears. This sight was 
like a match set to a fuse. The anxiety, the fear, the despair of 
the last weeks, which I had controlled only by a great effort, 
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now broke all dams and became savage hatred. I had never 
experienced anything like it before. 

“You cad!” I shouted. “Take what you want and go! Don’t 
ever show yourself here again, for I shall spit in your face.” 

Gottlieb stepped back and made a gesture with his hand. 

“Yes, grab your gun!” I cried. “Go ahead and shoot! I’d 
rather be dead than stay for another moment in the same room 
with a German.” 

Gottlieb pressed his palms to his perspiring forehead. 

“A4adam, calm yourself,” he exclaimed. “I didn’t mean to 
insult you or your mother. Forgive me.” He reached for my 
hand but I recoiled in horror. He turned to Mother, who kept 
repeating “ Mo) Boze, mo j Boze /” (“My God, my God!”). 
He grasped her hand and pressed it to his lips. “ Gnadige 
Frau” he implored, “ask your daughter to forgive me. Tell 
her I am sorry. Tell her I’m an Austrian, half Italian, quick- 
tempered ” 

“Please forgive him,” Mother said to me. “He is not a real 
German. Please, dear, be a Christian.” 

To my mortification I burst into wild sobs. By this time 
Mother was weeping again, and tears were streaming down 
Gottlieb’s face too. Another caught one of my hands, the Ger- 
man dropped to his knees and kissed my other hand frantically. 
I sat down, and Gottlieb walked to the window and mopped 
his face. He was the first to speak. 

“I hope you will forgive me,” he said. “I shall prove to you 
that I am not an enemy of the Poles. If I can help you in any 
way, let me know.” He started for the door without mention- 
ing my typewriter, but ashamed of my outburst I urged him 
to take it. He refused; I insisted. But he finally left without 
the typewriter. 



The occupational forces stationed in our village consisted of 
older men from the Rhineland, most of them farmers and 
fathers of large families. Neither their bearing nor their atti- 
tude showed the least military spirit. They were anxious to 
make friends and showed a great interest in the life of the 
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community. They missed their families and their work, and 
dreamed only of peace, which they were sure would come no 
later than February or March. Though they felt that this war 
was an unnecessary thing, they had full confidence in the 
Fuehrer’s promise of victory and world domination. 

For years we had read in our press about the dire poverty 
of the German people. We had been told that they lacked 
everything, beginning with food and clothing. Until the war 
we had thought that Hitler’s clamorings for new territories 
and colonies had been motivated by a real necessity. Talking 
to these simple German soldiers, who, we felt, were giving us 
facts and not propaganda, we realized Germany’s tremendous 
wealth. The general level of prosperity was not comparable 
with that of any other country in Europe. Only America 
seemed in the same category. It was a shock to find that our 
sincere pity had been wasted. The German soldiers, aware of 
their country’s wealth, frequently remarked, “What did the 
Fuehrer want to take these small countries for? They have 
nothing we want.” 

We, like the Germans, waited expectantly for spring. We, 
the people of Poland, were sure that England and France, 
secure behind the Maginot Line and the Channel, had prepared 
and armed to the utmost. The spring would bring an offensive 
and a smashing victory. Once in a while, watching German 
military columns roll by, we had misgivings, but we never 
failed to silence them by arguments about the might of our 
allies. We did not believe Officer Gottlieb when he maintained 
that neither France nor England would exert themselves in 
behalf of a little country like Poland. In imitation of his 
Fuehrer, he jeered at the democracies, calling them antiquated 
and decayed. 

One day Father came back from the village bringing great 
news. The Allies had landed at Gdynia! We produced maps 
and peered over them intently, searching for possible landing 
points and determining probable troop movements and tactics. 
By and by, as nothing came to confirm this information, we 
realized that it was one of those rumors which were springing 
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up day after day. Some of the rumors were fostered by the 
Germans themselves, as a means of undermining Polish morale. 
Others grew out of feverish imaginations, wishful thinking, 
the impossibility of believing that everything was over for us. 
Having no newspapers, no radios (all had been confiscated), 
no sources of information except the official communiques of 
the invaders, it was impossible for us to know the truth. 

People who had fled in the first days of the war began to 
drift back, bringing with them tales of suffering and destruc- 
tion. We heard for the first time in detail of the ruthless bomb- 
ings of civilian refugees on highways, of villages completely 
destroyed by fire and bombs, of children and cattle shot in the 
fields by German airmen. 

One day while I was cooking our noon meal— we had re- 
leased Sophia, not being able to feed an extra mouth or pay 
her wages— there was a knock on our kitchen door. A thin, 
haggard man greeted me in the peasant fashion with “Praise be 
Jesus Christ.” By his accent I knew he was a mountaineer from 
around Zakopane. “I am hungry and cold,” he said. “Will you 
let me come in?” 

I knew he was a soldier, despite the civilian rags that he 
wore. I seated him at the kitchen table and said the soup would 
be ready in a little while. He edged closer to the hot kitchen 
stove. At first he answered my questions hesitantly, then the 
words came stumbling out like a torrent. Yes, he was a soldier, 
he had been in the battle, or rather the massacre, of Kutno. 
Then he had retreated, with a few survivors, to Warsaw. They 
were encircled by an ever tightening ring of iron and fire. He 
had stuck it out to the last— hungry, without water, without 
ammunition. 

“My last cartridges,” he cried, shaking his fist at the invisible 
enemy, “were blanks. They were blanks, do you hear me?” 

Like so many others trying to avoid capture, he had thrown 
off his uniform when everything was over. Someone had given 
him rags, and in these he had made his way through a torn-up 
country back to the mountains. I went to my room and came 
back with two of Gaither’s shirts, some underwear and socks, 
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a sweater, and an old pair of trousers. I wasn’t sure that I was 
right in giving these things away. Gaither might be back any 
day and, if what the man said about the destruction of Warsaw 
was true, would need any clothes that he had left in the 
country. 

The weather grew increasingly cold, and clothes became an 
acute problem. I unraveled an old shawl of Mother’s and 
knitted Mimi a sweater, a pair of gloves, and a warm cap. 

There was enough wool left over to knit myself a pair of 
gloves. I made the gauntlets about a foot long, to cover my 
arms up to the short sleeves of my summer dresses. Money 
and food were a problem too. Our funds were almost exhausted 
by the end of October, and there was no prospect of getting 
to Warsaw. I tried to sell my rings and the other bit of 
jewelry I had with me. The peasants were not interested. 

They had neither the money nor the desire to purchase such 
useless objects. The few Jews who remained in the village, 
better informed by their grapevine system of the looting in 
other places, did not want to buy objects which could easily 
fall prey to the Germans. We could have traded some bed 
linen and clothes for food, but at the rate of exchange the 
peasants proposed, our possessions wouldn’t have lasted a 
month. 

One day a peasant came to the house carrying a handbag in 
which he had four or five pounds of potatoes. He said, “I hear 
that you want to buy potatoes, so I have brought you some.” 

“How much do you want?” I asked. 

He took off his cap, scratched his head, put his cap on again, 
and finally said, “A pair of men’s shoes.” 

“My good man, a pair of men’s shoes for this little bag of 
potatoes? ” 

He looked aggrieved. “Why, I thought you needed pota- 
toes.” 

Days dragged on, full of unfamiliar tasks, worries, and 
bewilderment, but nights were the hardest. Then fears and 
sorrows raised their heads and made sleep impossible. Night 
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after night, whenever I closed my eyes, the same vision would 
come back: Gaither lying on the ground with his face pressed 
into the mud, a pool of blood oozing from under his motion- 
less body, with one stiff hand extended towards me, as if 
begging for help. The vision never changed. 

One morning Mimi was playing with her blocks, and Lola 
and I were mending stockings and discussing fuel for the 
winter, the chances of selling jewelry in New Market, seeds 
and manure for the garden. Suddenly Adbulla, who had been 
dozing, dashed out into the garden barking furiously. We 
hurried out on the porch and saw a man advancing. Lola ran 
towards him and threw her arms around his neck. I recognized 
Ir, her husband. He had got back from Warsaw. Where was 
Gaither then? Was he dead? If Ir had come back, he could 
have come back also. But Ir knew nothing about Gaither. 

One of the village women dropped in to tell us of refugees 
who in the last days had returned to Bory. Then she said to 
Father and Mother, “Dulakowa told me that a soldier has 
returned who said he had seen your son.” 

Joe had been seen! Where? When? The woman was vague 
when we pressed her for particulars. She wasn’t sure who the 
soldier was. Perhaps one of the Grucelas. Father and I went 
off in search of the soldier who had seen Joe. 

The community was full of people by the name of Grucela, 
and it would not be easy to find the right man. Through mud 
and snow, buffeted by a sharp wind, we went from house to 
house, from valley to valley, from hill to hill. It was dark when 
we got home. We had not found the soldier. 

When the last of our money was gone, having no other way 
out, I went to the local German headquarters and asked the 
old Hauptmann for a job. He received me in a not unkindly 
manner. “I’m sorry, but we can’t give you an office job. You 
know, an alien and all that. What other kind of work could 
you do?” 

“I can type a bit. I speak French, German, English, and 
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Polish. I play the violin and the piano. I can draw and paint 
a bit.” 

He interrupted me gruffly. “Huh! Impractical Polish draw- 
ing-room education! I am sorry, but we have nothing for you.” 

There was but one thing left to do, yet pride held me back. 
But the thought of Mimi, Father, and Mother without food 
forced me to act. 

I went out on the highway where I knew the German sol- 
diers would pass. I was glad of the dusk which concealed my 
burning face. Several soldiers went by, but I stood as if rooted. 
When an elderly, stooped soldier approached, I stumbled 
forward and asked, “ Konnen Sie mir ein Stuck Brot geben ?” 
(“Could you give me a piece of bread?”) 

He peered into my face and said, “I have no bread with me, 
but where do you live?” 

I motioned towards our house. 

“I will bring you some.” 

When he had gone I sat down in the ditch and, with my 
head on my knees, cried for a long time. That same evening 
there was a sharp tap on the kitchen window. I stepped out 
on the porch. A German soldier was standing there. 

“There it is,” he said, pointing to a package by the door, 
and disappeared. The parcel contained a large loaf of military 
bread. 



October and November 1939 

by GAITHER 

F or years I had planned to visit Russia. Several times I had 
applied in vain to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
for permission to enter the country. Now I was being taken 
on a sightseeing trip such as no tourist could dream of. 

Our truck rolled eastward from the Polish border. There was 
no sign of human habitation. The rough highway ran through 
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a long stretch of once cultivated fields now gone to waste. 
Here and there a small stream or clump of trees broke the 
monotony of the plain. We came to land that was tilled, but 
no villages or farmhouses appeared. It was night when we 
passed the first dwelling— a low sprawling structure with a 
kerosene lamp burning at one window. I heard the sounds of 
many people moving by on the highway, but in the dark I 
could not see them. 

It grew cold, and a sharp wind came up. I had on summer 
underwear, a thin cotton sweater bought in Luck, and a sum- 
mer suit. In these clothes I faced a Russian winter. My teeth 
chattered. The Polish naval captain next to me put part of the 
cloak he was wearing over my shoulders. 

It must have been ten in the evening when we came to the 
first Russian town. We blinked in the glare of bright street 
lights. But there was nothing of interest to see: houses looked 
dilapidated, and the cobblestone streets were almost deserted. 
We rolled on into the black night. 

Everything ceased to matter during the hours we moved on. 
I, a product of a civilization built upon respect for man, was 
a nameless object, robbed of human rights, stripped of dignity. 

It was still dark when we climbed off the trucks. Steaming 
locomotives clanked by. We passed long lines of waiting 
freight cars as we were led across many tracks. Columns of 
prisoners, guided by the swinging lanterns of their guards, 
shuffled along in a silence broken only by an occasional com- 
mand. We were told to join one of the columns. It was tiring 
to walk over the railroad ties, for they made measured, regular 
steps impossible. At a command ahead, we stopped beside a 
long freight train. More orders followed, and we climbed into 
the blackness of an empty cattle car. We helped one another, 
then the door was slammed to and fastened from without. We 
listened to the metal scraping into place. 

Someone produced a flashlight, and we examined our sur- 
roundings. We were standing in the middle of the car, massed 
together in the small space. Each of the two ends had three 
tiers of shelves made of heavy planks. The tiers were six feet 
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deep, and the distance between them was about two feet. We 
climbed on the shelves and lay down. Few slept, in spite of 
exhaustion. Lying in the fetid darkness, with my face pressed 
against the wall of the car and the dank odor of the boards 
above in my nostrils, I had the suffocating feeling of being 
buried alive. In a wild desire to escape I tried to sit up. I 
cracked my head against the upper board. 

I lay on my back listening to the clanking of wheels and 
the groans of my companions. Each time the train jerked, a 
shower of dirt came down. I tried to avoid it by turning my 
head from side to side and by getting over on my stomach. 
The dirt fell into my ears and down my neck. 

When the morning light began to filter through the cracks, 
I crawled out sore and stiff and joined a huddle in the center. 
I had become separated from the group that I had been with 
in the truck, and these new companions were strangers. There 
were thirty-seven of us in the car— some civilians and some 
military men. All were Poles except me. It annoyed me at first 
that no one seemed surprised to find me, an American citizen, 
in this plight. I still had the attitude, common to most Ameri- 
cans, that calamities which befall others could not touch me. 

There was no toilet, not even a pail, in the car. The men 
relieved themselves at the door, hoping the cracks would serve 
as a sewer. The stench seemed unbearable until I grew accus- 
tomed to it. 

The day wore on, but no food was handed out. The train 
was not always moving. At times it stood waiting for hours. 
During one of these stops we heard a noise in the car ahead 
of us. The men were kicking on the door with their heels. A 
man in our car looked through a little window near the roof, 
and said that the Soviet guards were releasing some of the 
prisoners. We too began to pound on the door, demanding to 
be let out. But it was some time before our turn came. As soon 
as the door slid open, we jumped out with wild whoops. 

Our train stretched as far as we could see. The doors were 
open, and men were climbing out. Hundreds were already 
squatting beside the cars. The ground alongside the tracks 
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had become a vast latrine. Russians stood every twenty yards, 
watching with their rifles held in readiness. Whenever some- 
one got too close to them, they cried, “ Davay na zad /” (“Get 
back!”) These words I was to hear often during the follow- 
ing weeks. By and by we were ordered to get back on the 
train. It was not easy. Weakened by days of hunger and 
sleepless nights, we could hardly hoist ourselves up, even with 
help. When all were in, doors were slammed to and bolts shot 
into place. In the afternoon our train stopped again, and 
through half-open doors huge round loaves of black rye bread 
were shoved in. Those nearest the door pounced on them and 
began to cut them up. The portions were not even, but there 
was little argument. Exhaustion had dulled our tempers. Later 
we obtained a pail of cold water. 

The second day we passed through Kiev. I looked through 
a crack, which did not enable me to see much of the city. But 
I did see the Dnieper River, which we crossed on a very long, 
high bridge. 

One of the men had picked up a small piece of sheet iron 
when we were released the first day. It came in handy. As it 
grew cold, those who had pocket knives began to cut up the 
boards we slept on. Placing the sheet iron in the middle of the 
floor, they built a fire. The smoke filled the car, stinging our 
eyes, but the heat was wonderful, and the flickering flames 
cheered the gloomy interior. 

On the third day of our journey, while our train was stand- 
ing on a siding, we were released and allowed to walk to a 
near-by shack, where we obtained hot water. Two men in our 
group had some tea, and they shared it with all. I sipped my 
portion slowly, relishing every drop. On the way for the water, 
I met a tall, well-dressed Russian officer. I said to him, “I am 
an American and I demand that I be released.” 

He looked at me with interest. “Where are your docu- 
ments? ” he asked in broken Polish. 

“Stolen!” I explained what had happened. 

“There is nothing I can do. You have to wait until we get 
to our destination. We’ll soon be there.” 
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The same day we passed through Konotop and Bakhmach, 
two railroad centers. By this we knew that we were on the 
main line from Kiev to Moscow. The following morning we 
left our freight cars on the outskirts of a small town. 

The day before we had been given an extra large ration of 
bread. As I was about to leave the car, I noticed three whole 
loaves lying on a tier. I picked them up in spite of the taunts 
of my companions. Five abreast, we set out in a long line. I 
became the butt of many jokes with my loaves in my arms. 
“Hi, baker! Do you expect to have rolls soon?” 

“Are you taking these as a souvenir?” 

“Maybe you’ll be glad to get some later on,” I answered. 
Our column stopped near a large factory. It was a sugar 
refinery. Here I had a good look at Russian workers. They 
were dressed in a style common to the working class in 
eastern Europe, but their clothes were shabby. Their round, 
stolid faces bore an expression of apathy and sadness. Their 
lack of spontaneity and joy struck me. 

After a while we were packed into the small, open freight 
cars of a narrow-gauge railroad which ran by the factory. The 
small locomotive began to chug up a narrow valley, we left 
the village, and the country grew wild. Brush and poplar 
groves grew down to the track. We pulled out into a wilder 
valley, covered with huge fields of peat. We passed by a large 
number of low barracks covered with black tar paper and 
surrounded by high, barbed-wire fences. This was a camp, but 
it looked empty. Soon we came to a second camp, which was 
full of civilians. When they saw us, they came running to the 
fence, shouting and waving their arms. We were too far away 
to understand them. From their dress and bearing, however, 
we knew them to be Poles. Before they were out of sight, we 
saw Russian guards run out and chase them away from the 
fence. About a half mile farther on we came to a third camp, 
and here we stopped. At an order we climbed over the sides 
of our cars. Again we formed in long columns five abreast. 
Slowly we marched up a low hill, where Soviet soldiers opened 
the gates of our future home. Once inside, we halted. 
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Officers came out to look us over. After a perfunctory in- 
spection, they stood talking. I noticed the tall, well-dressed 
officer whom I had told about my stolen passport during the 
trip. One of the officers called out in good Polish, “Where is 
the man who says he is an American citizen?” 

“Here!” I cried eagerly, stepping forward. 

“Come over here,” he ordered. 

I found myself face to face with the commander of our 
camp. He spoke in Russian, and another man interpreted. 

“You cannot be released immediately, but the Commander 
says he will assign you to the best room in this camp.” 

One of the guards took me to the only barracks that was 
painted and into a small room. He told several prisoners who 
were lolling around that I was to live with them and left. So 
began my first day in the camp of Tchortkovo, near the vil- 
lage of Putivi. 

My new companions flocked around me. This popularity 
flattered me until I realized that the loaves of bread I was 
still hugging were the attraction. They all begged for a piece, 
and in a twinkling I saw two of my loaves cut up and divided. 
Suddenly one of the men whispered, “Better hang on to your 
bread. The rations here are small and you will be needing it 
before long.” 

I looked into the kindly face of the man who had spoken 
and introduced myself, and he told mg his name was Michael 
Sikora. He was a farmer and a volunteer in the Polish Army, 
and had left behind a wife and three little boys. He explained 
that most of the prisoners in our room were privates— farmer 
boys from a district east of Warsaw. 

Towards evening I cut a slice from my last loaf of bread 
and ate it slowly. Then, following the example of my com- 
panions, I prepared for the night. Michael told me I was to 
sleep next to Jan, one of the older men. My bed was the bare 
floor, not too dirty considering the muddy boots which had 
walked over it all day long. 

“There isn’t much room,” Jan said, “but you can squeeze in.” 

We slept in three rows with our legs drawn up, as the room 
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was too narrow for us to stretch out full length. Sometimes, 
forgetting this in my sleep, I would straighten my cramped 
muscles and kick the head or neck of the man below me. This 
aroused violent protest. 

“ Psia kreiv! (“Dog’s blood!”) Can’t you sleep like a human 
being? Keep your feet to yourself.” 

By and by I learned to sleep curled up. I also learned to 
overcome other discomforts. The soldiers in the row next to 
me slept with their feet toward my head, under my nose. I 
often wondered if my deep sleep in this room was not the 
result of partial asphyxiation. 

Following the example of others, I took off my shoes, socks, 
coat, and trousers before lying down. A block of wood I had 
found in a corner of the room served as a pillow. On this I 
put my shoes and trousers and lay down. My coat served as 
a blanket. That first evening, Jan, after one look at my drawers, 
and bare legs protruding, threw half of his army overcoat over 
me. Because of the cold we did not open the window. The 
air was warmed by the heat of our closely packed bodies, but 
it grew fetid. In the night I was awakened by a punch in the 
stomach. It was just a man going out. All night long there was 
this constant moving about. The thin soup diet and the cold 
resulted in many trips to the deep ditch which served as a 
latrine. To our captors, this ditch, with a log over it, seemed 
adequate. For me, the fear of falling in was more nerve-racking 
than bombs. Besides, in the darkness it was easy to stray too 
close to the barbed-wire fence and be shot by a sentry. 

Returning to my barracks that first night, I was struck 
by a strange sound— the sound of flailing grain or of the 
rhythmic beat of many feet in a primitive dance. I found out 
what it was. The building in which the Polish officers were 
quartered was not so well built as my barracks. It had warped 
walls and floors with wide cracks. The officers found it impos- 
sible to sleep. With the cold air blowing in, they were so 
chilled that they had to get up and stamp their feet to keep 
from freezing. In the daytime, when the barracks grew 
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warmer, they slept lying anywhere, exhausted and dead to the 
world. 

The next morning I woke up about seven. Others were 
already stirring in my room. I pulled on my clothes and asked 
where to wash. Jan led me to the pump at one end of the 
camp, where we filled two buckets. He poured a thin trickle 
of icy water into my cupped hands, and I doused my face and 
neck. Drying myself with my handkerchief, I felt refreshed 
and very clean. In turn I poured while Jan washed. 

Later, when the snow lay a foot deep and the thermometer 
dropped below freezing, this washing required strength of 
character. Each morning we vowed we wouldn’t wash again, 
but somehow the next day we did— except one individualist 
who never washed yet looked no dirtier than the rest of us. 

This first morning I was assigned to tidying up the room 
for the day. It meant sweeping the floor with bundles of birch 
twigs and did not take long. After nine o’clock I stood by the 
only window in our room waiting for two of my companions 
to return with our breakfast. The large tin container they 
brought in and our six washbasins were placed on the floor. 
All watched the man who stirred the thin, dark, liquid, in 
which whole grains of barley and an occasional discolored 
potato swam around. A flood of advice, exhortations, and re- 
criminations broke out when he began to ladle out the soup 
into the washbasins. 

“Hey, man! How about some of the thick in our basin?” 

“What’s the matter with you, ours is only half full!” 

“Stir it. Stir again before you dip.” 

Quarrels broke out. No one began to eat until the last drop 
had been divided. Then, armed with tin spoons, we fell to. 
Sitting on the floor with four others, I dipped my spoon into 
our basin. Having not yet mastered the technique of my com- 
panions, I had barely sampled the soup when they were scrap- 
ing the bottom. Hunger, however, is an efficient teacher, and 
a few days later someone said of me with high respect, “He 
is the fastest pig in the room.” 

Around one o’clock that first day we had another portion 
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of the same soup. Soon after five I was hungry and ready for 
anything. But it was barley soup again! And barley soup re- 
mained our daily fare for the four weeks I spent in this part 
of the camp. 

The first morning I walked out to look around. The en- 
closure covered approximately five acres. Around it was a 
high wall of barbed wire thickly crisscrossed. Five feet inside 
was a second fence of three single strands of barbed wire. I 
was warned not to go beyond this inner fence because the 
Soviet sentries fired at anyone doing so. 

The sentries were tall, strong, raw-boned. They wore long, 
thick overcoats, high boots, warm mittens. The flaps of their 
pointed felt hats protected their ears and necks. Their com- 
fortable clothing made me shiver all the more in my thin suit. 
I tried to speak to one of them, but he growled, and his dull 
eyes moved menacingly. 

Possessed already by the psychology common to all captives, 
I walked the entire distance around the enclosure, following 
the inner fence and making mental note of the lay of things. 
There were nine sentries, and I tried to remember their posts. 
Of the nine large barracks within our enclosure, ours was the 
newest and the most comfortable. Some of the smaller, straw- 
thatched buildings were open, and I rummaged through them 
in search of anything which might prove useful to me. But 
they contained only broken-down wagons. 

Our camp was lighted by electricity. The power plant was 
outside the fence. Also outside were two barracks where the 
guards lived and a large house for supplies. 

Small groups of prisoners had made fires in the open. In 
huge kettles hung over the fires, these men were heating water 
to wash and boil their clothes. 

Most of the men, despite the lack of soap, attended to their 
washing regularly. But I had only one suit of underwear and 
one shirt. Once a week I would bring some water to our 
room, and there I would do my laundry and hang it up, 
waiting naked for it to dry. 

After my first tour I went back to the barracks. Most of 
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the men were indoors, sleeping, talking, or playing cards. 
Cards were the favorite pastime, as there were no other games, 
no magazines, no books. Several men had made primitive 
checkerboards and checkers. This gave me an idea: I decided 
to make myself a set of chess. Bread would have been easy 
enough to mold, but not having enough of it, I chose wood. 
It took me three days of intensive work to complete my set. 
When Hania’s father had initiated me into the pleasures of the 
game, we had sat in a sunny room with flower pots on the 
window sill. How little we knew under what circumstances I 
would be playing it. One of the older men in my room knew 
the game, but I beat him every time, and this discouraged him 
and he would not play with me again. I taught Jan, and within 
a week we were getting a good deal of pleasure out of our 
engagements. But I began to feel the effects of hunger and 
hardships, and I found it increasingly hard to concentrate and 
to plan my moves, until at last the effort was too great. 

Our bread allowance for one day was brought to us in the 
evening. It always gave rise to quarreling. On the floor lay 
four hard, round loaves, and twenty-eight hungry men en- 
circled them determined to let no one get away with a slice 
larger than his own. One of the men stepped forward and took 
up one loaf. With a knife he scratched the dividing lines on the 
crust. The men drew closer and began shouting. 

This scene recurred every day. The distribution and the 
eating of bread was the cause of more fights and bad feeling 
than anything else in our camp. Thefts of clothing, money, 
or other personal belongings never occurred in our room, 
but bread was something beyond our ethics. We never left 
the room without either taking our portion with us or asking 
one of our trusted friends to guard it where it lay, carefully 
marked, on a shelf, on the window sill, or in an overcoat 
pocket. 

Monotony was broken only by an occasional N.K.V.D. 
(Soviet secret police) examination. The examinations were 
conducted in a most primitive manner and with an amazing 
inefficiency. Although only a few men at a time could be ques- 
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tioned, we were usually all called into the adjoining room and 
lined up. Sometimes we stood for three or four hours waiting 
our turn. Usually, as no one seemed to pay much attention to 
us, we got bored and wandered off without having been called. 
One day my turn came. I was ushered back into our room, 
where the officials gathered. One of them read out about 
twenty routine questions from a sheet of paper, while another 
wrote down the answers in a notebook. The one who was 
doing the writing sweated profusely as he slowly wrote out 
the words with a great deal of calligraphic difficulty. I was 
examined six different times during my stay in this camp. The 
questions were always the same: name, place of birth, home 
address, and names of father, mother, grandparents, brothers 
and sisters, and uncles and aunts. The emphasis on uncles 
and aunts always surprised me. Asked where I came from and 
not wishing to burden their minds by such an unknown name 
as Rockville, Maryland, I simply said, “Washington, D.C.” 

My examiner asked, “Washington. What is it?” 

Another time, when I pleaded for permission to wire for a 
passport to Washington, I was asked, “Who is Washington?” 

The questions seemed to have always one main aim in view. 
It was to ascertain whether I was a proletarian and whether 
my parents were proletarians. When I said that one of my 
grandfathers was a farmer, their curiosity was aroused, and 
they inquired how many acres he had. They were greatly con- 
fused when I stated that he had two hundred. I added that 
this, in America, was considered a small farm. The information 
so laboriously gathered by dozens of these officials throughout 
many weeks of examination did not seem to have any useful 
purpose. It seemed to be an endless shuffling and reshuffling of 
paper. 

One morning I saw on my shirttail a moving red speck. Jan 
told me what it was. Then we examined each other and found 
the whole room infested with lice. Someone spoke to the camp 
authorities, and the next day two Polish officers came into 
our room. It was the first time I had heard of the presence of 
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Polish doctors among the prisoners. They told us we would 
have to be deloused. 

Although I had been in the camp over two weeks I had 
not yet been to the bathhouse. Now we were taken to it in 
groups of forty men. Inside a room with benches running 
around the walls we undressed and tied our clothes into sepa- 
rate bundles, and these were taken at once to the delousing 
apparatus, which consisted of a large boiler. The clothes 
packed into the boiler were submitted to a high pressure of 
steam. 

After we had given up our clothes we went into the next 
room. It was equipped with a cement floor, drains, and about 
twenty spigots, some with hot and others with cold water. 
We drew water into wooden buckets and washed ourselves. I 
still had a small sliver of soap from home, and those who had 
none eyed me with envy as I worked up a good lather. Like 
every typical Russian bathhouse, ours had its steam room— 
a small room with a tier of five steps, and, at one side, a 
number of large stones heated by a special stove. We threw 
cold water on these stones and stretched out on the steps in 
the billows of vapor that filled the air. A few of the stronger 
ones went up to the higher tiers, but the rest of us stayed on 
the second, unable to stand so much heat. This delightful inter- 
lude didn’t last very long, and after a final dousing with warm 
and cold water we were made to wait naked in the cold dress- 
ing room until our bundles were brought from the delousing 
machine. My suit looked like a crumpled rag. The steam had 
set all the creases and wrinkles permanently. 

For two days after this we were free of vermin, but on the 
third day the lice reappeared. As only a small number of pris- 
oners could take a bath at one time, the camp was never 
thoroughly disinfected. After a while we took the lice for 
granted and would not let ourselves be troubled by them. 

One morning I sat in the yard, basking in the November sun- 
light, when I heard someone asking, “Are you from Jeziorna?” 

Jeziorna! For many years I had lived not far from this village 
near Warsaw. The voice seemed familiar. I saw two men 
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coming towards me, a private and a captain. The thin, short, 
fair-haired officer was my old neighbor and country doctor 
who had seen me through illnesses. 

“What are you doing here, Dr. Pajak?” I cried. 

Suddenly everything was changed. I felt less cold, less 
hungry. The barrenness of the prison enclosure was less hope- 
less as I talked with this old friend of familiar places and 
people. He knew Hania, Mimi, Camilla, Peter. 

Dr. Pajak took me at once to his quarters, a tiny room in 
one of the barracks, shared with five other physicians. Their 
only luxury was beds— plain boards nailed to a wooden frame. 
He told me that there were twelve doctors among the prisoners 
in our enclosure. By now I knew that ours was one of five 
enclosures grouped around the ruins of a once famed Russian 
Orthodox monastery. The monastery was on the top of a hill 
some five miles away from our camp. There were from six 
to seven thousand war prisoners in the whole camp, we esti- 
mated, and among these, according to Pajak, more than a 
hundred medical men. 

I learned from him that there was a Polish Army dentist in 
our section. Since my friend Michael had been suffering for 
several days with a toothache, I took him to the dentist. But 
what could be done without dental instruments or supplies? 

The dentist pulled a nail out of a wall in his room and 
flattened it and bent it into shape. Two of us held Michael by 
the arms, pinning him firmly to a chair. The dentist hooked 
the nail around the tooth and tugged sharply. Michael writhed 
and howled as the tooth cracked and came out with a jerk. 
He was bleeding profusely, and his lip was cut by the jagged 
nail. But in no time he was smiling with relief to be rid of 
so much pain. Against all my expectations, the gums healed 
rapidly without any infection setting in. 

It was the custom of my barracks to begin and end every 
day with a hymn. This hymn, really a prayer, dates back to 
the sixteenth century, and all Polish Christian churches, re- 
gardless of denomination, know it and use it in their worship. 
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One morning while we were singing, a Russian Kommissar 
walked into the room. His face was red as he shouted to us 
to stop, but we finished the hymn. 

“What were you singing?” he asked. 

“A Polish hymn.” 

“You mean a religious song?” 

“Yes.” 

“You can’t do that here. It’s against regulations. Religion is 
a private matter. Any man, and of course every prisoner too, 
can beat his head upon the wall all he pleases. But you can’t 
sing religious songs. That’s propaganda for religion.” 

He singled me out for a personal reproach. “I’m surprised 
at you. I’ve been told that you are an educated man. Don’t 
tell me that you too believe in God.” 

When I retorted that in my country education did not 
quarrel with the faith in a Supreme Being, the Kommissar 
•embarked on a criticism of the Bible. After a lengthy discus- 
sion he left with a suspicion that I and my Poles remained 
unconvinced by his arguments. 

The boys in my room, despite the repeated orders to dis- 
continue their collective worship, continued to sing their hymn 
every day. 

Once in a while the camp management provided free movies. 
The screen was set up in one of our barracks and the pro- 
jecting machine on a small platform behind the spectators, who 
stood jammed in tightly. The shorter men were out of luck, 
as they seldom got even a glimpse of the screen. All five of 
the pictures I saw during my stay were straight propaganda 
extolling the joy of living and the happiness of U.S.S.R. 
citizens. Technically they were primitive, and the plot was 
always the same. The hero was always a young husky farmer 
living on a kolkhoz , that is, a state collective farm. He drove 
a tractor and sang lustily while at work. A beautiful peasant 
girl assisted him and brought him a basket of rich food and 
excellent wine for his noonday meal. At the close of day, when 
the work was done, the two principal actors sat with other 
members of the farm about a picturesque open fire and sang 
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rollicking songs. This hearty eating and drinking on the screen 
always aroused resentment in me and my hungry companions. 

Russian villagers often came to look at us. The guards 
always warned them not to come too close to the fence. One 
day a woman touched the wires, paying no attention to the 
sentries. The nearest sentry leveled his gun, aimed, and fired. 
The woman fell. The soldier blinked. Then he ran up to her 
and scratched his head and said, “What did I do that for? 
Killing a person that way.” 

It was whispered among the prisoners that our food would 
be better if it were not for the thieving of the Soviet cook. 
This must have been true, for one day the Commander ap- 
peared in our enclosure with a group of soldiers. He went 
straight to the kitchen building, and I saw him take out his 
revolver as he walked through the door. In a few minutes there 
was a report, and immediately the Commander reappeared with 
his men and left. One of the Poles on K.P. duty dashed out 
of the kitchen, white as a ghost. 

“What happened?” I asked. 

“He shot the cook.” 



One day Jan ran into our room to say, “Some high Russian 
officials have just arrived. They’ve come from Kiev.” This was 
the opportunity I had been waiting for. I borrowed an over- 
coat from one of the soldiers — it was too cold to go out with- 
out one. I sought out a Polish noncom who spoke excellent 
Russian, and together we trailed the officials, who were inspect- 
ing the camp. After they had gone into the office, we waited 
at the door. The sentry would not let us in. After two hours 
he yielded, and my interpreter and I were admitted. 

We faced a table covered with empty beer bottles. A well- 
groomed officer sat behind it, and four others stood around 
him. When I requested to be taken to my embassy in Moscow, 
they looked at me with curiosity, then barraged me with 
questions. I gathered that they took me for a spy, a repre- 
sentative of the British Intelligence Service. One of them 
picked up my hat and examined the band inside. However, 
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they were courteous and promised they would give my request 
consideration. 

“Why don’t you write a letter to the American Embassy in 
Moscow,” suggested one of them. “In Russian, of course. 
We’ll be glad to forward it.” 

Following this advice, I wrote three letters to our embassy 
in Moscow. No reply or word about them ever reached me. 

Just before bedtime one evening, one of our men came in 
with a mat of straw, which he spread out for himself on the 
floor. We all wanted to know where he had got it. 

“I’ve woven it myself, but it’s up to you to guess where I 
got the straw.” 

Walking in the yard the next morning, we noticed that 
part of the thatched roof on an outbuilding was missing. That 
evening all of us had straw mats. They were thin, but even 
a couple of inches of straw between us and the bare boards of 
the floor was an improvement. There was a lot of shouting 
and running around among the Russian soldiers when they dis- 
covered that the whole roof of the outbuilding was gone, but 
no punishment followed. On the contrary! Several wagon- 
loads of straw were brought into our enclosure a few days 
later, and about half of us got enough to make ourselves mat- 
tresses. These did not wear, however. In three weeks they had 
crumbled and fallen apart, and what remained of them was 
collected and burned. Once again we were back to our hard 
floors. 

A Russian came into our room one day and said to me, “Get 
ready. You’re leaving.” 

Hastily I packed my few possessions in a small cardboard 
box. I said farewell to Michael and Jan with real sadness at 
having to part. The other men looked at me with curiosity— 
and with pity since I did not know why I was being taken 
and where I would be sent. The Russian led me towards the 
gate, and as I was leaving our enclosure I waved once more 
towards the many faces at the window of my barracks. 

My guide and I turned a corner, and a sharp wind struck 
us. I turned up the collar of my thin coat. A truck was sta- 
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tioned at the gate. I climbed in and stood on the open platform 
in the wind and falling snow. A Russian officer standing by 
the guardhouse asked me if I had no overcoat. When I shook 
my head, he ordered the nearest soldier to take off the jacket 
he was wearing. It was a thick, cotton-padded hip-length coat, 
fashioned snugly around the neck. I gratefully slid my arms 
into the already warm garment, buttoned it up, and stuck my 
blue hands into the pockets. I regretted that it was not longer, 
that it did not come down to my ankles. 

Four Russian soldiers got in the truck, it started, and we 
lurched forward. The sides of the truck were low, and the 
road was very rough. It was not easy to stay on our feet. 
The road seemed nothing but a succession of holes and frozen 
ruts, and the trip was extremely rough. Once I thought we 
couldn’t get through: both rear wheels went down so deep that 
the axles seemed to be rubbing on the ground. The driver, 
used to these difficulties, backed up and tore out of the gulley. 
The snow continued to fall, and the sharpness of the wind did 
not diminish. But the ride was not without interest. For the 
first time in four weeks I was outside an enclosure. 

The truck went down a lane lined with birches on both 
sides and stopped at the guardhouse of the next enclosure. 
Here a mass of Polish civilians came up to the barbed wire 
to look at us. I waved my hand to them, and some waved 
back. We drove off again through a village consisting of a 
row of houses on each side of the road. The houses were in 
fairly good condition, but there was a strange silence every- 
where, and I saw no one moving around. Our truck made for 
a hill, and there I saw the buildings of the old monastery. They 
were the headquarters of the five enclosures of our camp, and 
I guessed that they were my destination. 

We drove up a very sharp incline, passed through the gates, 
and stopped in a square bounded by low two-story buildings. 
Many Polish officers were wandering around. A soldier led me 
through a small gate to a larger house surrounded by a 
neglected garden. I was taken into a spacious office. An officer 
greeted me with a smile. I recognized the man who, on the 
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first day of my arrival, had promised to give me the best 
quarters in the camp. He asked me questions, but our con- 
versation was limited to the few words of Russian I had picked 
up. He introduced me to two civilians. They were dressed like 
peasants, but peasants who can afford the best in goods and 
tailoring. I gathered that they had come down from Moscow. 
They bowed and smiled courteously, watching me sharply at 
the same time. Maybe something would have come out of the 
introduction if we had been able to converse, but after a series 
of smiles and penetrating looks they said goodbye. The Com- 
mander turned me over to an orderly. Again I was made to 
understand that I was going to be given the best quarters. At 
parting, the Commander shook hands, then put his hand in his 
pocket, and handed me a shiny red apple. My pleasure at this 
gift was genuine, for I hadn’t seen any fruit since the day 
I had eaten green apples before being taken prisoner by the 
Red Army. 

My guide took me to the stables and a small bedroom be- 
yond. He told me to sit down on one of the two very dirty 
iron bedsteads and left me. In fifteen minutes he was back with 
a bowl of hot soup a,nd a plate of potatoes. It was the first 
real meal I had had in Russia. When I had finished, bowl and 
plate looked as if they had been polished. Then he asked what 
I wanted, and I told him some long winter underwear. He 
blinked with wonderment when I pulled up my trouser leg 
to demonstrate the briefness of my drawers. He promised to 
see what he could do, then took me to one of the two-story 
buildings. We went through several rooms, then stopped in a 
small one on the second floor, and he told me I was to live 
there. 

This room was full of Polish majors and captains, who, on 
learning that I was an American, showed themselves very 
friendly. There were twenty-two of them— all medical men, 
either doctors or dentists. Most of them had been on the staff 
of the Ujazdowski Hospital in Warsaw or on the medical staff 
of the University of Warsaw. They had been captured as a 
unit and brought to this camp with their commander, General 
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Szarecki, a doctor. Though I had not known them in Warsaw, 
I remembered having heard many of their names. Some of 
them knew of the work of our church in Poland. 

During my imprisonment in Russia I found a gratifying 
fellowship in associating with these cultured, charming men. 

When it was time to retire that night, there was no room 
on the floor for me. Every inch was taken. But my new com- 
panions, with true Polish lightheartedness, said, “ fakos to 
bedzie!” (“It will work out somehow!”). They drew up their 
legs as best they could, and I was able to lie down. Dr. Frejd, 
a famous specialist in tropical diseases, came over and asked, 
“Don’t you have an overcoat or a blanket? ” 

“No, I lost everything on the way.” 

“I have a rubber mattress. You may have it.” 

He went back to his comer, returned with the mattress, and 
helped me to blow it up. It looked like a wonderful bed, but 
I hesitated to accept it. “What about you?” I asked. 

My question embarrassed him, and he tried to make ex- 
cuses for his gift. “You see, none of the others has anything 
like it. There’s no reason why I should have a better bed than 
they. With you it’s different. You have nothing, but we have 
our army coats and blankets.” 

Despite the softness of my bed I did not sleep well. The 
doctors, still clinging to good habits of hygiene, had opened 
one of the windows, and I lay shivering and yearning for the 
warm, stinking room I had shared with Jan and the other 
privates. 

The next morning I swung into the routine of my new 
surroundings. The doctors, rigorous in their cleanliness, gave 
much time to washing, brushing of clothes, and housekeeping. 
Razors were scarce, and many had grown beards. Like many 
others I had a moustache. It was very black and gave me a 
dual personality, for the ends had a tendency to turn up on 
one side, and to droop on the other. 

The food in the officers’ enclosure was prepared by the of- 
ficers themselves. We had less soup, more vegetables, and once 
in a while a small piece of meat. Once a week we were handed 
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out one tablespoonful of sunflower seed oil per man. When not 
rancid it was palatable, and it was rich in vitamins. 

In contrast to the privates, who had been quiet and apathetic, 
the officers were excitable and high-strung and let off steam in 
frequent quarrels. But they also showed a surprising vitality 
in organizing courses of study. There were classes in German, 
English, and Russian. I joined the Russian class and bought a 
book for beginners in the camp canteen. The many experts 
in our camp gave lectures on their respective subjects. Dr. 
Frejd told the story of his trip up the Amazon River to the 
city of Iquitos. Strange that we who were seeing war and 
death and horror could sit there entranced listening to his 
narrative of adventures and hairbreadth escapes— forgetful of 
the question mark over our future. 

Our recreations were varied. I had brought with me my 
homemade set of chess, and it was easy to find partners. 
Another favorite game of ours was Questions and Answers. 
One of us would ask a simple question like: What is the 
longest river in the world? Or: What is the highest lake? 
The one who answered correctly would be the one to give the 
next question. The quizzes were usually on the high school 
level, and we were often ashamed at how much we had for- 
gotten, but the doctors explained that our deteriorating memory 
came from our diet. It was a great comfort to have an excuse 
for our ignorance. 

Then there was the popular sport of talking about things 
we had eaten in former times. I would tell about our American 
dishes— hot rolls, flapjacks, pancakes, and griddlecakes; baked 
beans; T-bone steaks and fried chicken. Frejd would describe 
succulent South American dishes, Professor Zawodzinski the 
meals he used to get for one ruble when he lived as a student 
in the Petrograd of prerevolutionary Russia. We talked of the 
famous eating places of Vienna, Paris, Marseilles, and Cannes. 

One night Dr. Gondek was sitting with his head in his hands. 
When I spoke to him he lifted a face flushed with fever. 

“Are you ill?” I asked. 

“Yes. I don’t think I can last very long.” 
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He was taken to the hospital, which was in a separate build- 
ing. The only difference between the hospital and our building 
was that the sick had real beds with straw sacks to sleep on. 
Two days later he was dead. I was assigned his place in our 
room, and I inherited a possession of his, a cotton bag. It was 
meant to be stuffed with straw, I suppose, but since there was 
no straw I used it as a sleeping bag. It was a comfortable thing 
to snuggle into. 

Dr. Frejd saw me one day examining the barbed wire of 
our enclosure. “Thinking about getting out?” he asked. “It’s 
no use, I assure you.” 

“These wires wouldn’t be so hard to cut,” I replied, “if one 
had some sort of tool.” 

“Dressed as you are and hungry, you wouldn’t get very 
far on these snowcovered plains. Sooner or later you’d have 
to stop at a village, and they’d turn you over to the police. It 
would mean prison, or deportation to some camp worse than 
this one, maybe death.” 

Others must also have realized the impossibility of escape 
for during my stay not one attempt was made. 

One day eighty of us, escorted by two armed soldiers, were 
marched to the village bathhouse. While the first twenty 
bathed, the rest of us waited. The sun was shining bright. 
Professor Zawodzinski and I, having noticed a blacksmith 
shop not far away, sauntered up to it and sat down on a 
broken-down thresher. The blacksmith and his assistant stood 
in the open doorway chatting with a few prisoners. 

“It would be interesting to see how much work these Rus- 
sians will do while we’re sitting here,” said Zawodzinski. “One 
hears so much about the efficiency and the output of the 
workmen under the present system.” 

“Let’s time them,” I suggested, glancing at my watch. 

When we got up from our thresher an hour and a half later, 
we agreed that the two were hardly udarniks (superworkers). 
They had struck exactly three blows with their hammers. In 
between strokes they had leaned against the door jambs talk- 
ing politics. 
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After the bath we were allowed to go to the village store. 
It did not take long to make an inventory of the goods in the 
glass cases: shoe polish, black and tan, and shoestrings; sewing 
thread; sewing needles, extremely large and clumsy; primitive 
pocket knives; metal buttons; ink; lanterns with wicks; and 
lamp chimneys. After changing some of my Polish money into 
cherventsi , I bought thread, needles, and shoestrings, for al- 
though we had a camp canteen where we were permitted to 
make purchases, its stock was limited most of the time to only 
two articles, shoe polish and toilet water. The toilet water was 
bought by our guards, who doused themselves with it to our 
amusement. 

On a walk in the yard I met the naval captain who had sat 
next to me in the truck that took us from Rowne. He told 
me that about twelve families— wives and children— had been 
brought to our camp, and that his wife was living in barracks 
just outside our enclosure. She had taken a job in a factory a 
few miles away, and he could sec her once in a while. Through 
her we had news of the outside world. We learned with 
surprise that in spite of the Russo-German pact there was 
great fear of German aggression among the Russian people— a 
fear that seemed nurtured by the government itself. 

Among the well-known doctors in our camp was General 
Szarecki, professor of surgery at the University of Warsaw. 
The camp authorities had appointed him head of our hospital. 
He was a small, gray-haired man, with a gray moustache. His 
brilliant, witty conversation was a source of delight. One day 
he strode briskly into our room, saying, “Well, I’ve had my 
first operation in camp.” We surrounded him. 

“One of the men had an infected hand. It had to be lanced. 
I had nothing but a kitchen knife to use for a lancet and 
sterilized it. Of course, there were no supplies except cotton, 
bandages, and tincture of iodine. The real difficulty, however, 
was the anesthetic.” 

He made a dramatic pause, then continued, “I didn’t know 
what to do until I decided to give him Hungarian gas.” 
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One of the listening doctors wanted to be sure he had heard 
right. “Hungarian gas?” he asked. 

“Yes, gentlemen. I made the patient look towards the win- 
dow, and coming up from behind I let him have it. I mean— 
hm— a neat little knock on the head with a mallet. He went 
down like an angel, and I had the hand lanced in no time.” 
He grinned at us, enjoying our surprise. “I think the operation 
was successful.” 

During most of my sojourn in Tchortkovo, the health of 
eight thousand men in the camp and the sanitation were 
under the official supervision of one Russian, a male nurse by 
training. A few days before I left, Szarecki told me of the 
arrival of a Russian woman doctor. She had been graduated 
from medical school two years before and had had a short 
practical experience. She was intelligent and aware of her 
shortcomings, and listened like an attentive pupil to her Polish 
colleagues. She did not interfere with the established routine, 
and her relations with the Poles were of the friendliest. 

My roommates had repeatedly been offered medical jobs by 
the Soviet authorities. They refused, still full of indignation at 
the manner in which the Soviet Union had joined hands with 
Germany in the invasion and new partitioning of their country. 
They hoped, moreover, to be taken out of Russia to where 
they could join the ranks of the Allies. A chance to fight the 
Germans once more was the leitmotif of all conversations and 
plans. 

In one of my numerous examinations, I had been asked if I 
would not like to work. Remembering my first experience 
when I said I was a pastor— a pop as they called it— the next 
time I was asked about my profession I simply said “teacher.” 
“How would you like a job teaching English?” they asked. 
“I don’t know. Where would it be?” 

“In one of our larger cities most likely.” 

“But I have my home and my work in Warsaw.” 

“You can find a home and plenty of work right here.” 

“But I have a wife and child over there!” 

“Don’t let that bother you. What’s the matter with our 
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women? You’ll have no trouble finding another wife. And in 
time you can have as many children as you wish.” 

They had an answer for everything, so I tried a different 
line. “How much would you pay?” I asked. 

“Around 800 rubles a month.” From the way it was said, I 
gathered the sum was supposed to be attractive. 

I asked, “How much does a pair of boots cost in the black 
market?” 

“Six or seven hundred rubles.” 

“No thanks.” 

At nine one morning an N.K.V.D. man came for me. I was 
to report to the Commandant. Waiting in his anteroom, I 
noticed on the desk a small, gilt-edged book beautifully bound 
in leather— about the size of a New Testament. I wondered if I 
had come across a secret Christian among Soviet officials. When 
an officer came in I asked him about the book. 

“Don’t you know? It’s the speeches of Stalin,” he replied. I 
slowly spelled out the Cyrillic letters in gold on the expensive 
binding. 

I was admitted to the Commandant. He said, “A contingent 
of women, children, civilians, and privates will be shipped west 
this morning. Do you want to go back with them, or would 
you prefer to wait here until your embassy in Moscow sends 
for you? Make your choice.” 

Nothing had prepared me for this. “How much time do I 
have to make up my mind?” 

“You’ll have to hurry. The group from this enclosure is 
leaving in twenty minutes.” 

I rushed back to my companions. Every one of them ad- 
vised me to remain. “How do you know you’ll really be taken 
to Poland? What if they ship you to Siberia instead?” 

One of the dentists, stroking his glossy beard, asked, “Is it 
so bad living here with us? Wait till you fall into the hands 
of the Germans.” 

I’d have to make this decision alone. I walked down into 
the yard and across to the ruins of the old church. There I 
looked up through the broken arches and asked God for guid- 
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ance. No strange voices spoke to me, no mystical sign was 
given me, but suddenly I clearly realized that I should go. 
Calm in spirit I returned to my friends and told them. They 
began at once to scribble notes and begged me to deliver them 
to their wives and parents in Warsaw. The whole enclosure 
was in a turmoil. The few that were leaving were rushing 
around saying goodbye, packing their meager possessions, 
stuffing notes and letters into their pockets. Men were storm- 
ing me, pushing letters into my hands. “Deliver this for me, 
will you?” 

One of the officers gave me a letter to his uncle, a priest in 
America. An older man said goodbye: “God bless you and 
good luck to you. I know that I’ll never ” He wept. 

Roll call for those who were leaving, a few more hand- 
shakes, one more glance, and I broke away. 

We marched through the yard, where the camp commander 
and a group of officials were standing, and out of the gate. 
Here three wagons were waiting, and we helped pile into 
them bundles, baskets, and boxes that belonged to the return- 
ing women and children, who then settled on top of their 
things. I said goodbye to the Russians and waved back once 
more to the crowd of Poles standing on the hill behind the 
barbed wire. 

Neither I nor their loved ones in Poland would ever see these 
men again. Maybe even then their fate was sealed. Shortly 
after my departure the camp of Tchortkovo was closed. The 
prisoners were transferred to Kozielsk and Starobyelsk. Later 
all trace of them was lost. Were Drs. Pajak, Sroczynski, 
Zawodzinski, and the gentlehearted Frejd among those whose 
decomposed bodies were found later in the Katyn forest? Had 
I stayed I would undoubtedly have shared their fate. 

For some reason, I was to accompany the women and chil- 
dren and was told to climb beside the driver of the last wagon. 
But I did not ride long. The road was very bad, full of holes 
under the mud and snow, and before long things began slipping 
off the wagons— bundles, a basket, a suitcase, a cardboard box 
spilling its pitiful contents. Each time something fell, I would 
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get off, pick it up, and toss it back where it belonged. Getting 
tired of climbing off and on, I trudged after our caravan keep- 
ing an eye on the baggage. 

There were no Russian soldiers with us, and in a sense we 
were free. I could have walked off in any direction, and no 
one would have stopped me. But such a plan did not even 
enter my mind. Why undertake the trek west on foot and alone 
if the Soviet Government was willing to ship me back? So I 
walked happily on, hardly conscious of the water in my shoes 
and the gnawing hunger— my thoughts on our home in 
Warsaw. 

We passed the village and an enclosure where prisoners were 
pacing behind the wires. We waved and shouted at them, and 
they returned our greeting. We passed other prisoners working 
in fields. Word of our return must have got around the whole 
camp, for men came running with notes and letters. We took 
them all, knowing what even the most tenuous contact with 
those at home means to a prisoner. 

In the early afternoon we reached an enclosure full of civil- 
ians. It was to be our stop for the night. I wondered where I 
would be able to find a place to sit, let alone lie down for the 
night. The barracks were overflowing with humanity. As soon 
as I had helped the women and children off the wagons, I 
wandered off in search of a friend who, I had been told, was 
living in this group— Dr. (now Colonel) Antoni Stefanowski. 
He had been our family physician for years, and a dear friend. 
All over Warsaw, among rich and poor, he was known for his 
professional skill and beloved for his kindness and generosity. 
At one time he had been the President of the Polish Veterans’ 
Association and Marshall Pilsudski’s personal physician. The 
Russians appointed him medical supervisor of his enclosure. 

When I found him I was shocked. Hania had often teased 
him about his great height. Now worn and gaunt, he looked 
even taller. He was obviously very sick. The army uniform 
hung on his huge frame in loose folds. His left hand was 
wrapped in a dirty bandage. Onlv the patient brown eyes were 
the same. 
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He was thunderstruck to see me. We talked— and then he 
invited me to have supper with his group. They had a table, 
which was a luxury, but it was so small that we had to eat in 
shifts. Shortly after having eaten my soup, I began to say good- 
night, although I had no idea where I could find a corner. 

“You can’t go,” he protested. “You will sleep right here, 
with us.” Hearing some of the others grumbling about there 
being no extra space, he said, “Warfield is my guest, and he 
will sleep beside me.” Two deep shelves served as beds. They 
were slightly inclined and covered with a layer of straw and 
looked comfortable. He pulled half of his khaki army cloak 
over me, I slept as I had not slept for many weeks and awoke 
refreshed. It was fortunate, for that day we were to begin our 
long trip back. 

All morning we stood in long columns, fifteen abreast, 
while the authorities, with much brow-wrinkling and head- 
scratching, organized us for the journey. Twice there was roll 
call, to which we had to answer by name. We were counted 
at least a dozen times. Evidently the number of prisoners did 
not coincide with the lists. 

Playing nurse and handy man to the women and children 
was no treat, as the previous day had taught me. Thinking of 
the long trip ahead on the train, I edged away from them and 
joined a group of civilians and soldiers. It looked as if we never 
would start, but at last the signal was given. 

We marched out, came to the narrow-gauge railroad, and 
piled into the little freight cars that I remembered from my 
first trip. As the train moved we looked back at the camp with 
indescribable relief to be off, with pity for those who were 
staying, with resentment towards our captors. 

In the afternoon we stopped in a small town, and here we 
left the train. In columns five men abreast we were marched 
through the streets. Most of the houses were neatly white- 
washed. Many women and children looked at us from their 
yards. They seemed friendly. From time to time we called 
out to them, making jocular remarks. Most of the children 
were poorly dressed, and almost all the women wore skirts 
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of the same color. When I spoke of this to my companions, 
one of them explained: “That’s because factories here, in 
order to save labor and expense, make nothing but red goods 
one year, blue the next, green the third.” There must be some- 
thing in what he said, I thought, looking at the villagers. 

The purpose in marching us through the town was to get 
us to the standard-gauge railroad station. Here a long line of 
empty freight cars awaited us. Satisfied not to have to march 
any more, we climbed in and heard the doors slam into place. 

I never found out the exact number of men confined in our 
car, but judging from the density guessed that there must be 
between eighty and ninety. The car was similar to hundreds 
of others packed with human freight, and, like the one in 
which I had traveled before, it had two small barred windows 
close to the roof. There were two tiers of sleeping shelves 
instead of three. Moving about was extremely difficult, and we 
had to sleep in shifts. Only twice during the long journey were 
we let out to stretch our legs— the first time at Kiev, the second 
time near the Russian-Polish border— and at both stops we got 
a hot meal. Otherwise we received only black bread and cold 
water, neither as plentiful as on the former journey. As before, 
there was no toilet, but one of the men had a sharp knife, and 
with this we cut a fairly large hole in the floor, which we 
used for a sewer. 

Our train moved slowly westward. Frequently, for long 
periods, we stood on some siding near a small station or out in 
the open country. Time hung heavily on our hands. Our one 
dog-eared pack of cards was in constant use, but since the 
number of players was limited, the rest of us dozed, yawned, 
talked, and quarreled. 

Shortly before leaving the last enclosure in Tchortkovo, I 
had got acquainted with a civil engineer from Warsaw, Casimir 
Mosdorf. I found him a delightful companion, a man of charm 
and culture. Though in his sixties, he stood up under the rigors 
of our imprisonment and journey with more equanimity and 
buoyancy than many of the younger men. Some buttons had 
come off his coat, and I offered to sew them on for him, but 
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the light in the car was dim, even during the day, and the 
rocking and jolting made it difficult to get the needle into the 
holes of the buttons. There was plenty of time, however, and 
eventually my sewing was finished. 

It was Mosdorf’s and my turn to lie down on the sleeping 
shelves, and we got to the upper tier. Through the little 
window we saw the wide bed of the Dnieper River. 

“We are approaching Kiev!” exclaimed Mosdorf. 

After much standing and backing, our cars pulled into the 
freight yards of Kiev. The doors were opened, and we were 
marched through a street in a part of the city that seemed 
deserted. A handful of pedestrians scurried by, and a streetcar 
clanked by almost empty. A group of children seemed sur- 
prisingly well fed and well dressed. Their clothes were well 
tailored and made of good material. I had seen no children 
so prosperous and happy since entering the Soviet Union, and 
I asked the man behind me where they could have come from. 

“They are children of army officers or of high government 
officials. You can always tell them by their dress and appear- 
ance,” said the man. He was a mechanic who had spent several 
years in the Soviet Union. 

We stopped in a large yard behind a building. Already the 
men ahead of us were washing their hands and faces under a 
waterspout. A few small pieces of soap were lying in a tin 
basin beside it. We had been under way for a week now, and 
during that time I had often thought of the luxury of getting 
a good wash. I got some lather out of a tiny piece of soap and 
scrubbed my face and hands. But not even the ice-cold water 
could refresh me. I was too weary. 

A column of prisoners came out of the building and marched 
away. When the last one had gone, we were taken inside. It 
was a large hall, furnished with long tables and benches. Tin 
spoons and bowls were laid at each place, and after we had 
sat down Soviet soldiers came in with large kettles of steaming 
soup, which they ladled out. Baskets with chunks of black 
bread were passed around. The food was consumed with light- 
ning speed and in complete silence. At a command we stood 
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up and went out, regretfully leaving the warm building. While 
our column was formed again, another one was already filing 
into the eating hall. On the way back to the train, we passed a 
number of local people, who eyed us curiously. They were 
not actually in rags, but according to Western standards their 
clothes were shabby— old clumsy shoes, baggy trousers, well- 
worn, patched jackets and overcoats. The men all wore shape- 
less workmen’s caps; the women, shawls or large kerchiefs 
over their heads. 

A small, gray-haired woman, standing close to the curb, 
handed out cigarettes as we walked by. We thanked her, and 
to our delight she answered in Polish. 

“Who are you?” one of the men asked. 

“I am a Pole. I’ve been trapped in this land and have lived 
here for the last thirty years, but I love Poland and how I 
wish I could go with you.” 

The next morning our train continued westward. Whenever 
I had a chance I climbed to the little window to look at the 
countryside. Mosdorf, who had spent many years in Russia in 
his younger days, informed me that we were on the main line 
to Sarny. The landscape was wild and desolate, especially along 
the railroad tracks. Station after station stood in ruins, and 
many houses were empty shells. Some of the men said that 
the desolation and ruins dated back to the First World War 
and the Russian Revolution. 

“But why weren’t they rebuilt, why isn’t the land culti- 
vated?” I inquired. 

“They think it isn’t worth it,” said Mosdorf. “They think it’s 
rather close to the Polish border.” 

“But what about the land? Thousands of acres are going 
to waste! On the Polish side, the fields are tilled to the very 
border.” 

“What’s a hundred or several thousand acres,” said Mosdorf, 
“when you consider the size of Russia?” 

Two days later we were released again. I was so weak that 
I reeled as I walked. There were field kitchens, and we re- 
ceived some thick vegetable soup. There even was a small piece 
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of meat in mine. After the meal we were allowed to walk 
about. Some of my companions who knew Russian talked to 
the guards and learned that ours was not the only convoy of 
prisoners going west— in fact, ours was the fourteenth that 
had passed through this station in one day. Great numbers of 
men were evidently sharing our suffering. 

In the afternoon we crossed the Polish border. There was 
such a difference in the appearance of the countryside that one 
had the impression that a leaf in a storybook had been turned. 
There were many villages with well-kept buildings, and the 
land looked carefully cultivated. Our first stop inside Poland 
was Rokitno. I shall never forget the mo hours we spent 
there. Many of the inhabitants had come to the station to see 
us, maybe to learn something about relatives who had been 
carried away into Russia. They did not come empty-handed. 
From our locked car we could hear the guards shouting, 
“ Davay na zad /” (“Get back!”). The people were pressing 
close, and the guards tried to drive them off. But the people 
were tenacious: while some were retreating, others, behind the 
backs of the guards, sneaked up. Through our little window I 
saw a girl with a large milk can full of coffee run up to us. 
We handed down everything that would hold liquid, and 
almost every man got a drink of sweetened coffee. My share 
was but a scant two fingers’ worth, but I sipped it slowly, and 
the hot liquid carried delightful warmth to the tips of my 
quivering nerves. This drink was something more than coffee: 
it was the essence of peaceful times and home life. Most of 
us had tears in our eyes. 

We passed through Sarny, Kowel, and Luboml, thrilled at 
the well-known names. At one of the stations an old woman 
came to the train with four large loaves of bread. But the 
Russian guard would not let her give it to us. 

“Get back,” he shouted, “or I’ll shoot.” 

The old woman did not move quickly enough, and he gave 
her a push which sent her reeling. The loaves fell into the 
mud. Indignation boiled up in our car. Hungry men could 
not look quietly at good rye bread so close and yet beyond 
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their grasp. We could not understand the attitude of the 
guards, since few Russians had been consciously brutal towards 
us. Their attitude had been merely one of complete indiffer- 
ence. Perhaps now they were carrying out instructions. 

During the next day our excitement grew. On reaching the 
river Bug, which at that time was the dividing line between 
German and Soviet territory, we were told to get out and 
were marched along the railroad tracks towards the river. We 
were surprised to see the fortifications on the Russian side. 
Were the Soviet Union and Germany already distrusting each 
other? We commented in whispers on the masses of barbed- 
wire entanglements and the deep antitank ditches that stretched 
across the fields into the distance. On the riverbank we halted. 
Ahead of us was the great railroad bridge that had been de- 
stroyed by bombs and dynamite during the September fighting. 
To the left of the broken spans was a narrow pontoon bridge. 
On our side of the river stood a group of German officers, 
very elegant, very haughty in their gray-green uniforms— in 
sharp contrast to the grimy, tired prisoners in our long column. 
We went down to the edge of the river, crossed the pontoon 
bridge, then climbed up the other side and formed into a 
column again. 

On the German side there stood a crowd of civilians, mostly 
women. By the long coats and saucepan hats worn by the men, 
we recognized that they were Jews. We asked them what they 
were doing here. They explained that they had fled Wilno 
during the September fighting and were now going home; 
that the Germans were now trading them to the Russians for 
Polish war prisoners. The truth dawned on us. We were the 
exchange prisoners— Poles who had been carried away into 
Soviet-occupied territory being exchanged for Jews from 
German-occupied territory. 

The Germans— our new masters— immediately placed us in 
freight cars, where we were packed in even more tightly than 
before. Now we hardly had room to stand, much less to lie 
down. The floors were wet with creosote, and there were no 
sleeping shelves. All those who had suitcases were ordered to 
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place them in a separate car. The luggage was never seen again. 

From now on we made excellent time. The Germans seemed 
anxious to get us to our destination, and in a little while we 
came to the city of Chelm. After a brief stop we moved on. 

The two little windows in our car were not barred, and all 
afternoon men had been whispering about the possibility of 
escape. Within sight of Lublin, one prisoner, unable to wait any 
longer, climbed out through one of the little windows and 
jumped into a ditch. It was a foolish thing to do, since it was 
not yet dark. The guards in the last coach of the train must 
have spotted him immediately, for we heard many shots being 
fired. We never found out whether the fugitive got away. 
In a short time we pulled into Lublin Station. 

It was quite dark when we finally were allowed to get out. 
German soldiers carrying lanterns were everywhere, and they 
guarded us closely while we were fed a hot meal by a self- 
appointed committee of local Poles. As we stood there eating, 
we all talked about how to escape. A few, not waiting for 
another chance, right there decided to leave us. Despite the 
watching Germans, they disappeared into the night. (These 
were successful; I met some of them later in Warsaw.) Fully 
expecting to be released by the Germans, I never considered 
following this example. Then, too, I had no close friends or 
relatives in Lublin, and I would have had no one to turn to. 
That night, as the cars rolled along, many prisoners climbed 
through the windows and dropped into the ditch. We could 
tell from the frequent firing that came from the guards’ car. 

In Deblin we had to leave our train and cross the Vistula 
on foot, for here, too, the bridge had been destroyed. We 
walked over planks which had been laid over the spans. On 
the other side we climbed into another freight car. 

We reached Radom in the middle of the night and left the 
train. It was very cold. We marched through the empty, bril- 
liantly lit streets to the barracks of a former Polish regiment. 
At last our long journey was ended. I stumbled into one of 
the buildings and threw myself on the floor beside others. 
Many were already snoring. It had taken us more than nine 
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days to accomplish the journey, and the sensation of resting on 
a floor that did not move and rattle was strange but comforting. 

Breakfast under our new masters was even more meager 
than it had been under the Russians. It consisted of a much 
smaller slice of bread and a cup of lukewarm unsweetened rye 
coffee. Around nine we were ordered to line up in the yard, 
five deep. For the first time we sampled German treatment. 
The sergeant who inspected us swore profusely. Anyone whom 
he didn’t like he kicked in the seat of his pants. 

Standing in line, we heard that we were not going to be 
released— that we were going to be shipped to a factory in 
western Germany. We were due to leave for Breslau that day. 
The Russians had made us believe that they were giving us our 
freedom. Instead, they had exchanged us like slaves, for labor 
to the Germans. 

I was desperate. To be so close to home and not to be re- 
leased, to be packed into freight cars again and shipped to new 
prison camps, was more than I could stand. I had been whisper- 
ing excitedly to Mosdorf, who was next to me, when a tall, 
well-dressed officer came into the yard. Immediately my plan 
was formed. When the officer drew closer I exchanged a few- 
quick words with Mosdorf, then stepped out of line and 
stood at attention. 

“What do you want?” asked the officer. 

“I have no business being held here. I’m a pastor, an Ameri- 
can citizen.” 

“Where are your papers?” 

“I have none. They were taken by the Russians, who held 
me prisoner.” 

“Well, you know there’s a war on, I just can’t take a man’s 
word without any proof for what he asserts,” he said after a 
little hesitation. 

Seeing my only chance slip by, I shouted, “Look at me. 
Do you think I’m lying?” 

Then Mosdorf, in excellent German, said, “There are many 
older men in our group, many who are too weak, too sick to 
be of use in a factory.” 
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The German meditated, then said, “I have no instructions 
about releasing anybody. But I’ll take the matter up with my 
superiors. Now get back in line. You will hear from me.” 

We were dismissed by the sergeant with many more oaths. 
Having learned that there was a canteen in the camp open to 
us we immediately asked permission to go there. After wait- 
ing for an hour, I was permitted to join a group of ten who 
were taken by a guard to the little store. 

What delicacies! Festoons of smoked Polish sausage; golden- 
brown, crispy white rolls; cakes with real sugar icing, and jars 
of rainbow-colored hard candy. There were even chocolate 
bars in the glass cases. I bought a quantity of these luxuries, 
knowing how glad my comrades would be. For months we 
had dreamed of white bread and meat, and now what a feast! 
The result of this orgy was what could have been expected. 
My shrunken stomach could not take care of the rich food 
hastily swallowed, and shortly after eating I got violently 
sick. 

The afternoon came, and the officer to whom Mosdorf and 
I had spoken did not appear. Despair gripped me again when 
the sergeant, after lining us up, marched us through the camp 
towards the gates. Other columns of men were passing us, 
also on their way to the war factories of western Germany. A 
group of privates came up and, recognizing me, smiled and 
waved. They had been my companions in the camp of 
Tchortkovo. 

Halfway towards the gates our column was halted by an 
officer, and then the Commander himself, accompanied by an 
aide, approached and looked us over. Those who wore the 
Polish uniform were picked out, along with others who looked 
young and strong enough for manual labor. The rest of us 
were dismissed, but I was told to come to the office, and to 
bring along five prisoners who spoke German. An officer ex- 
plained that we would be needed to write out official releases 
for those who would be allowed to go home— that there was 
authorization to release civilians unfit for work. 

“We have no prepared certificates of release and no secre- 
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tarial help to make them out, but I’ll give you paper and a 
statement which you can copy for each man. Those of you 
who know how to type can use these three typewriters, and 
the rest of you will write in longhand.” 

We set to work, feeling enthusiastic for the first time in 
weeks, realizing that each copied slip would bring freedom 
to one of us. Several well-dressed, attractive women came into 
the room. We gathered from the conversation that they be- 
longed to the local Red Cross chapter. They fluttered about the 
German at the desk, smiling, chattering, and flirting. We 
nudged each other, not realizing that it was through these very 
women that the Germans had given any consideration to our 
plea for release. While several of them were making a fuss over 
the officer, another one came over and offered to help us with 
the typing. Her fingers flew over the keys, but she managed to 
whisper that they were trying to enlarge the number of pris- 
oners considered for release. It dawned on us that these seem- 
ingly giddy women were playing a part, using their blandish- 
ments as the best means to obtain favors for prisoners. They 
had discovered that German officers, as a rule, could not resist 
attractive women, especially when they were smartly dressed 
and could speak their language. 

These women— early as it was in the occupation— were al- 
ready acting as part of the great Polish underground, which 
was to become, in the months and years that followed, the 
mainspring of resistance against the Germans. 

For hours the German officer sat at the head of the table 
calling out the names of those to be released. After looking 
each man over, he filled in his name on one of the blanks that 
we had copied. Then he stamped it with the official seal and 
handed it to the lucky one. Suddenly he looked up and my 
heart started to thump as I heard him say, “Where is that 
American pastor who spoke to me in the yard?” 

“He is sitting there at the table writing,” his orderly 
answered. 

“Tell him to come here.” 
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He smiled at me and said, “Have you made one out for 
yourself?” 

“Not yet,” I answered. 

“Here. Take this blank and make it out in your own name. 
I want you to have one.” 

I could hardly write. Finally my release was safely tucked 
into my breast pocket. I could have gone at once, but I stayed 
to help with the other releases. We continued to write into 
the night until one of the Germans came and told us we must 
go back to our barracks. It was now too late for me to leave 
the camp. That night I tossed restlessly on the floor, promising 
myself to leave the next morning. When day came I went 
once more to the commanding officer’s room and showed 
several other men how to fill out the slips. Then I returned to 
the barracks for my few things. Several Roman Catholic sisters, 
with large baskets on their arms, were bustling around. These 
good souls, I found out, had smuggled in civilian clothes for 
the soldiers, who, dressed as peasants, could easily slip out in 
the company of workmen employed in the camp. 

My feelings were mixed as I approached the exit with two 
other civilians. We drew out our releases, and the guards 
waved us on. Once out of sight of the Germans, I stopped 
short. Joy filled my heart: I was a free man at last. But I was 
dismayed also to find that I was afraid. I stared at the crowds 
who had come to look at the prisoners leaving camp, and the 
thought struck me that from now on I would have to make 
my own decisions. There was no one to tell me to march, to 
halt, to turn, to eat— no one to issue orders and to regulate 
every detail of my life. The change was too sudden, and a 
feeling close to panic seized me. 

Mosdorf and several others came out of the gate, and they 
called to me. We decided to celebrate by going to a coffee- 
house. People stared, for we were dirty, bearded, and unkempt. 
We took our place at one of the marble-topped tables and 
ordered cakes and coffee. The Germans had not yet succeeded 
in draining Poland of all her supplies, and the coffee and pas- 
tries were delicious. I had never been one of those to whom 
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coffee is all-important, but this cupful did something to me. It 
reinstated me as a human being, brought me confidence, made 
life appear less hopeless. 

Warsaw was only some thirty miles away, but we felt sud- 
denly completely devoid of strength and could not face the 
hike. There were four of us, and we decided to pool our re- 
sources and hire a taxi to carry us home. 

The closer we drew to the capital, the more signs of war 
we saw: blown-up bridges, bumed-out houses, gutted villages, 
and towns in ruins, some so thoroughly destroyed that not 
even chimneys were left. 

I had witnessed the first seven days of the bombing of War- 
saw. I had heard the tales of refugees who had left the city 
after me. Yet I was unprepared for what I now saw. We ap- 
proached from Pulawska Street, which had been lined on both 
sides with modern, four- and five-story apartment houses. In 
their place were low mounds of broken bricks, mortar, and a 
wild jumble of steel girders and rafters. Unexpected sections 
of wall remained here and there, and against one of them, high 
up in the air, an iron bed hung with its mattress and the re- 
mains of sheets flapping in the wind. These gray rags appeared 
to me as the symbol— the flag— of the New Order which had 
come to rule over the city. 

We got out of the taxi on Jerusalem Avenue, not far from 
the new Main Railroad Station. Mosdorf and I said goodbye 
to our companions and, as our homes lay in the same direction, 
went down Marszalkowska Street together. We had to keep to 
the middle of the street, because the debris from bombed 
houses still lay as it had fallen, spilled way out. From afar I 
looked toward the Square of the Saviour, searching for the 
two spires of the church. One of the towers was not visible; 
the other one, half shot down, stuck up like a broken match- 
stick. The Methodist Building was opposite. Would it still be 
there when we came to it? I grasped Mosdorf’s arm when we 
turned the corner. The Ministry of War, only a block away, 
was completely bombed and gutted. I turned towards our 
building. The glass roof was shattered. Three large gaping shell 
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holes scarred the front. All windowpanes and most of the 
frames were gone. But the building was still standing. I said 
goodbye to Mosdorf, and in no time was knocking at my 
apartment door. Natalie, our maid, answered. With her mouth 
hanging wide open, she stared at me through her thick glasses. 

“Is it really you, sir? You are alive?” 

In the hall I came face to face with myself in a mirror, and 
it was a shock. This sunken-eyed, bearded, dirty, emaciated 
man! 

The apartment was filled with people— refugees from all 
parts of Poland. But Hania and Mimi were not there. No one 
knew anything about them, for postal and railroad communica- 
tions had not been renewed with Bory. It took will power to 
keep fears at bay— to cling to hope and the belief that they 
were alive. 

Michael and Lydia were occupying my bedroom, and they 
gave me one of the twin beds. The apartment was cold and 
as dark as a cave, since the shattered windows had been cov- 
ered with plywood and brown paper. There were many signs 
of bullets in the walls, and my study was damaged by shrapnel 
that had burst inside the window. Jagged pieces of heavy metal 
peppered the walls and furniture, and many of my books and 
files were turned into chaff. One drawer was filled with paper 
which looked as if mice had chewed it to pieces. My desk chair 
was spiked with metal splinters. Christine told me that the ex- 
plosion had taken place on the morning of September 8, just 
after my departure, and at an hour when I was accustomed to 
work at my desk. 

That night I was feverish, probably as a result of the food 
I had eaten after weeks of starvation. The bed was too com- 
fortable: it surprised me every time I turned by giving under 
my weight. Even the feel of clean sheets was disturbing to my 
rest. In the morning Michael and Lydia dressed under their 
blankets to keep warm. As soon as they had left I got up and 
dressed and shaved. 

Michael and Lydia, in the first days of September, had fled 
from their home in Bydgoszcz and had come to the capital. 
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During the bombings of Warsaw they had fled again, this time 
going east, to a part of the country later occupied by the Soviet 
Army. They had escaped deportation to a work camp in Russia 
and had returned to Warsaw a few days before me. Now 
German terror was raging in Bydgoszcz, and they would have 
to remain in Warsaw— in our apartment until other accom- 
modations could be found. 

Ruth Lawrence and Ellen Newby, our women missionaries, 
were also back from their flight— back in their apartment in the 
Methodist Building. 

Weak as I was, I went that day to the headquarters of the 
Polish Red Cross. When I took out the notes I had brought 
from Tchortkovo, I was surrounded. Mine being the first news 
from the captives in the Soviet Union, I was showered with 
questions. For hours I related my experiences. At last ex- 
haustion forced me home and to bed, where I stayed for several 
days while half of Warsaw filed through my bedroom asking 
about people who might possibly have been carried away into 
Russia. 



November and December 1939 

by HAN I A 

O n a cold and foggy November morning the stillness of 
our mountain valley was broken by almost forgotten 
sounds— the puffing of an engine and a train whistle. I rushed 
to the window. The long-awaited train— it was only a loco- 
motive— was coming round the bend. At last I would be able 
to go to Warsaw! At the station I was told that it would be 
some days before the bridges were sufficiently strengthened 
to carry the weight of coaches, but I made preparations at 
once. From the military headquarters, I obtained permission 
to travel. I learned that I might be able to get a free railroad 
ticket to Warsaw in New Market, so I clambered into a cattle 
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car of the first passenger train that left Bory. It was a bitterly 
cold day. During the three-hour trip we got out several times 
and crossed bridges on foot, while the train moved cautiously 
over temporarily repaired tracks. 

In New Market I waited for hours, with a crowd that had 
come on a similar errand. We were all waiting for Herr 
Lorentz, who issued free passes to refugees. I was admitted at 
last into the presence of this dignitary, a short, red-faced man 
with protruding, china-blue eyes. 

“Now what is it? Speak up!” he bellowed. 

I stated my case and produced my passport. 

“Where is your husband?” he asked roughly. 

“In Warsaw probably, if he is still alive.” 

“And how is it you don’t know where he is?” he snapped at 
me. 

“We have been separated for almost three months. He left 
me the last part of August.” 

“Huh! A coward! So he ran away and left his wife and 
child, did he?” 

My blood boiled. I jumped up from my chair and, in a 
shaking voice, answered, “You have no right to insult my 
husband. You may keep your permit. I don’t want it.” I 
turned to the door. 

In a much milder voice, Herr Lorentz called out, “ Nicht 
so schnell , meine Dame . (“Not so fast, my lady.”) I was only 
joking.” And he handed me my pass. 

People w T ho had returned from Warsaw had told me that 
food there was extremely high and scarce. I knew I should take 
some money with me. But our resources were exhausted. I 
decided to approach Mr. Wilk, who was a wealthy man and 
always kept much ready cash at home. Apologizing profusely, 
he said that he had no money on hand. I could not understand 
his embarrassed air until Lola later explained that the Wilks 
had buried their money and jewelry in their garden at the 
very spot where a German sentry was now posted. For months 
afterwards those who knew this secret watched poor Mr. Wilk 
with some amusement as he walked around his garden, staring 
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at the ground and aimlessly circling the sentry who guarded 
his hidden treasures so well. 

On Lola’s advice I went to the Jewish shopkeepers— some had 
by now returned to Bory— with whom we had traded for 
years. All turned down my request for money, with the ex- 
ception of young Klagsbald, who at first rolled his eyes 
hysterically but as I was about to leave whispered that he 
would be over in the afternoon. It was almost night when he 
came. He slunk into the house, begged me to lock all doors 
and lower the shades, and took me to the kitchen, which 
seemed the safest place to him. From under his shirt collar he 
produced a greasy and crumpled one-hundred-zloty bill. I 
wanted to give him a receipt, but he would not accept it, 
fearing that it might be found on him by the Germans, to 
whom he had stated that he had no money in his possession. 

This money would not last long, and I decided to carry 
supplies of food which would enable me to spend several days 
in Warsaw without buying anything. I had small hopes of 
finding Gaither and feared that a job or a loan would not be 
available immediately. With the help of friends I got together, 
for my journey, two military loaves of bread about three weeks 
old and hard as a rock, a small package of tea, a handful of 
sugar, one chocolate bar, a cup of lard, some spaghetti, and 
soup cubes. I also took a blanket; and a box of matches and 
a candle, because trains were not lighted. All this I stowed 
into a duffel bag and a Gladstone. 

My next concern was clothes. The snow on the ground had 
turned into slush, and I was glad when Mother unearthed a 
pair of old galoshes in the attic, and a discarded woolen dress. 
(After the fighting had ceased around Bory, we had returned 
to the attic all the trunks and boxes that had been removed 
under the Mayor’s orders in September.) Out of an old shawl 
that I unraveled I knit myself a pair of drawers such as no 
one had ever seen. They were Mother’s design. They reached 
from my armpits to below my knees. To complete my travel- 
ing costume I wore a kerchief on my head and my unlined 
summer coat. 
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Father, Mother, and Mimi escorted me to the station. Saying 
goodbye we clung to one another, our hearts full of doubt 
on the outcome of my mission. Lola and Iiti motbu. 

''Loia, Lola^^' I -mm ^ S^Mem 

Her voice answered sui^ijsingi^ near. 

"Lola," I said, "could I put my bag down where you are?" 

She laughed sardonically. "I am standing with both my Suit- 
cases in my arms." 

My position was even worse. One of my feet, it is true, was 
■firmly planted on the floor, but the other foot was high in the 
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tir, propped against what was presumably somebody's bac^ 
I could f«d a head pMung agaitisl^ my Mt hip. My right dOboW 
and Gbdscdne b^ wefe mtmg on an invisible Moulder* A 
pleasant masculine voice spoke to my left.. 

''Madam, do you mind if I rest this on your head?" 

Not knowing what "this" was, I felt alarmed. 

"They are carnations and orchids," continued the voice. 
"Not heavy at all, and I am so afraid they will get crushed. If 
I can get them safely to Lodz, 1 can sell them to the German 
bitches there and make enough to live on, with my family, 
for two wefsks." 

I coxiid only agree to his request^ md » lai^ oblong card- 
board bot was depodted on my spitmii^ head. It Drasi^ in fact, 
veiy light and gavfc forth a heavenly fragrance that made the 
coach, which was saturated with the odors of perspirationi 
stale food, and unwashed bodies, endurable. 

Once in a while someone struck a match to see the time. The 
brief flame would illumine piles of luggage, clusters of bodies, 
and weary, tragic faces. 

A commotion started down the corridor. Someone who was 
drunk wzs shouting curses and abuse at the Germans. Someone 
else tried to silence the raucous voice. A fight broke out. We 
could hear blows, the clash of tin, the splintering of glass. Then 
i^e ^ sxitkied widiL alcohol 

^'For heavm^s lafcej**^ $cremitd a wo&mu **J3m% aayotw^ dairc 
light a match, ot we wilt M go up in iamesl t am Staii4idg 
ankle de^ In 4cohdl Itieilnid se^d along itke floor ixntQ it 
reached tlrd |dace where I stood. 

Despite my galoshes, the biting cold crept tip my one statld^ 
ing leg. I attempted to shift my position, but every time curses 
followed. I finally managed to put my right foot on somebody's 
toes, and by little kicks and jabs cleared enough space for the 
left foot. 

My back was to the door of a compartment, which we had 
assumed was jammed with passengers. Suddenly a flashlight 
gleamed within, long enough for us to see tibat CHaly ax people 
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sat comforta^' stmit vMk didr b^gage s^dvcs half empty. 

This raised a storm of indignation. 
"The bastards, riding like kit^ while we arc being cru^ed 

to death out here!" 

Fists pounded on the glass panes of the door. 
"Open up! Let us in!" 

Derisive laughter answered. Somebody pulled at the door 
handle, but it was latched. I squirmed around and pleaded with 
those iiisi^er takt my duflel bag, please! " 

A qudvei^ begge4 ^^88^ talEe my graadkM^! 

She is i bab3r, imd so tired. Put im m ^ tadci where dhe can 
sleep." 

A cackle was the reply. The crowd in the corridor raved, 

but overcome by fatigue it finally quieted down. Towards 
three in the morning, bodies had reshuffled themselves slightly. 
At last I could put my bags on the floor. I slumped down on 
them, stupid with exhaustion. The man with the flowers and 
two others crouched with their backs against the door of the 
unsocial passengers' compilttpmt« 

A mw argument wokse :me* 0m id 0^ f$tssm:^ps$ 'm ^ 
hilf^edip^ osmpartiii^t was rattlitig tifi A6m haiidle in ail 
attempt to dislodge the leaners, and sayings ^%Mmt €ml*^ 

"No, sir, you wouldn't let us in, now we won't let you out." 

"But I've got to get out," pleaded the nmu 

"Just stay where you are." 

"Psia krewP^ The man was getting frantic. "I must go to the 
toUet." 

Uproarious laughter greeted this confession, and no one 
bud^w The mm tt^thM m^^. *T& report yotu rU t«3l the 



More laughter and a hail of sSbs&i )ok& aasweted him. 

The train jogged along, sometimes stopping, sometimes back- 
ing up. Every mkiote increased the torture of cold and numb 
limbs. I was nauseated by the mix^ed odor of alcohol fumes 
and orchids, and dizzy from hunger. In the bluish light of 
dawn, I saw Lola's face, drawn and sickly. Her husband, his 
eyes deep-sunk, looked like one dead. The old woman with her 
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gmidchild in her arms was dojsli&gy iidtili team^s^^ down 
her pasty face into her halfnop^ toothless mouth. The man 
with the flowers was wide awake. Although dressed as a 
peasant, he had the face of an intellectual. 

By daylight we disentangled ourselves, and stacked our 
baggage in a more convenient way. An elderly man stuck his 
head out of a compartment. He said to me, "You look tired. 
Mayb^ we ^ iad t {dace for you oi|x ixi^psactmsaiL^ 

E^i^liog wriig|Uii^« I sioDi^ mitdt my wtf to him. In 
ty& compardii^ emy susat vm tskesi. Two chmrm were 
sleeping in the racks, another peeped from under llie bench 
behind his mother's legs. I wedded m}i^i£ m between the old 
gentleman who had spoken to me and a pretty but haggard 
girl. I sat down as best I could, and with the old gentleman's 
shoulder as a pillow, went to sleep. After a while he wok^ me 
and asked if I had a ticket. I said I was traveling as a refugee 
on a free permit. 

'That% bad.'^ Hie others spoke up too. tli]$ fdNxict tbe 
^^olMe$ do not respect those refugee passes any more^ l^^ule 
yon we£€ a^beep tiie iiain ^i(»ped at cm ei tise ^ticms, and 
several pa$&i^]^^ ^th mxM pen^iies were thrown off tlie 
train." 

My heart started to pound. Just then, the train stopped again, 
and a fat German, in a navy blue uniform with brass buttons, 
barged in. Evidently he found someone right away who did 
not have a ticket, for we heard his voice high and shrill above 
the noises of the crowd. A sudden hush fell, and we could hear 
yi^x he was saying: "jR^, raus^ iu mfpu^bie F^ik!ekeJ* 
l**Gm mti ym 4mm PiDle.") 

t to ti^mible. AB were Ite^doiis to hdp iim^ Ithe oM 
gentleman put his hand over mine and said, "Don't be 
frightened. When the conductor comes, I will show him my 
ticket. Then one of the other gentlemen will draw his atten- 
tion to himself. Meanwhile I will slip you my ticket. You can 
show it to him, saying that he had already checked it." 

But I was shaking so obviously that my very state would 
give me away. The pretty girl advised me to put my head in 
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her lap and pretend to be asleep. I did as she saggesied, and 

the German flung open the door. 

^^Fahrkartenr he demanded. Then noticing my reclining 
figure, he added, "What's this?" 

"She is sick. Sick at the stomach," said the girl. 

After that l3ie scmt rehearsed by the old gentleman was 
enacted wii^ont a Utdt had two tDorig sa^ s^u^ 
and Ir were in a cllSfertnt pare ^ G(xdh» and 1 do not know 
how they escaped. 

Ever since daybreak X had been looking #iit of l}ie window. 
Again and again we passed burned-down cottages and shelled 
villages. Wrecked trains were innumerable. The tracks and 
ditches were littered with charred and distorted remains of 
locomotives and coaches. On several a smoke-smudged red 
cross still showed. 

Hie train stopped about noon at the new Warsaw station. 
We sccaniUed one and looked ajround at the sanie diao$ itf 
tnilitig erowds as in Q^<:ofr^ at INttge heaps of debris mA 
brokini glass hastity sumpeA t^;eeher, at vmm&& gtrdets 
stretching out their msiiacing arms. I couldn't recognize the 
station, which only recently had be^ a fine e^cample of modem 
architecture. 

Out on the street I tried to find my bearings. Jerusalem 
Avenue— formerly so familiar to me— was unrecognizable. 
Where the old station had been there was only rubble. Jagged 
ruins loomed in every direction and threatened passers-by 
vMx crumbling walls and falling bricks* Streetcars, ant^ 
niobi}e$, mi bi^e$ bad disappeaj^ A few dilapidaeed dro«^ 
1^ mnding m front of the station weie |u?oinpety Hdcen by 
Geiman ofl^ters^ A number of pushcarts mre parkdl j^CA^ 
the street, and towards these Ir steered us. 

After some haggling our luggage was heaped on a little 
cart, and we set off towards Marszalkowska Street, picking our 
way over heaps of brick and broken glass. I stumbled over little 
mounds of clay where flower beds had formerly lined the 
pavement. It wasn't until my coat caught on two rough sticks 
tied crossw&e togedier and jabbed \dx& idie day, that I ixaliiBed 
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the mounds were graves. Gaither might be lying under one 
0f them! I began to run. 

At ^>p£r of Mc^o^sii^ Stitet I stapp^ 
be left of home? I pressed my hmds td my ey^ tiot 
daring to look at the Methodist Building. 

"But it is all right," said It. *lt is standing." 

I lifted my head, and there stood our building, scarred and 
battered but incredibly solid in the midst of destruction. 

I flew up five flights of stairs and pounded on our apartment 
door. Almost instantly it opened. I started at the sight of the 
sunken-eyed, wasted man who stood in the doorway. Then I 
pitched forward, straight into the arms of Gaither. The next 
horns were ft GOfifusLOT of greetings, quesdidvis, and tears. 

In lie afternoon C^psdne cm in. She im t meze shadow 
of hersdf, rtSmed to sMn md bones* Her iblac^ eyes vtere 
enormous in her thin IdGCi Sobbing, we (dung to each other 
without speaking. 

Clhrisdne, Lydia and Michael, Jan— one of our young 
preachers— and a few people whom I had not met befcm, 
occupied every available room. 

The wall over Mimi's bed had been sprayed with machine- 
gun bullets. The living room was pock-marked with lead, one 
piece having gone through the blue love seat, where before the 
war, on quiet evenings, I had sat knitting while Gaither read 
aloud. Gaither 's office had suffered tlie most. I dug a piece of 
shrapnel out of the walL 

Many of our x^aCives aiid friends hid ^en^ 1^ others 
coiild not be looatsed. I «^ced CShiMne fibont Taddcsiis GoscidkL 
She took me to the window^ pototed towards the Squ^ of the 
Sav»>uirr»Q^ said^ ''Tlbere he is.'^ 

It was after curfew, and the streets and the square were 
deserted save for two German sentries pacing the sidewalks. I 
thought she had misunderstood me, but she added, "Down 
diere, second to the left." 

"Dead?" 

"Yes." 
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1 tii^ to connect a living man with ^ litde yellow inoishd 

X vi^de^ ai^ttnd iim desolate city. 6ieat sections of the 
very center were unrecognizable. Many streets had ceased to 
exist. The Street of the Holy Cross— a colorful warren of little 
shops full of junk and priceless antiques— was nothing but a 
double row of broken walls and jagged pits. On Elektoralna 
Street was the gutted shell of the Hospital of the Holy Ghost, 
where three hundred patients had burned to death. From many 
of tfie jni&isf a sweet^ odof of deec^po^g 8ei^ floa^d up, 
m& ^ whole city still smelled of smoke and ^MSt. A Mddr 
away ftoin m thirty-f^w people had killed in oiit; home. 
Across the pavement from this house, a child's bed, strangdy 
twisted, still lay in the ddbris. In its broken sppn^ 
nestled a potted plant. 

Another bombed building up the street had an almost intact 
front, but behind this wall and its wrought-iron entrance gate 
nothing remained but a heap of charred bricks. As I was 
passing, a man came up and rang for the janitor. He was un- 
doubtedly a returning refugee. 

I poiiited to i^e empty windows and "'W^^'E ^ 
iliete. Look!" WMont a wor4 he ^hin^td oh idxe doo£seep» 
hiding his fa^ inhis hands, 

Mr. Jesakow, a Baptist pastor, on returning to the city, 
could find neither his hoiise lior the street on which he had 
lived. 

Which was the most horrible— the ruins, the graves, or the 
new life already teeming over the remains of the old? The 
streets were thronged with red-eyed, ghosdike people hurry- 
ing in seardh of lodd axid clothing. Stores w<^ dt^ empty 
or closed, CSic^dns and J^ws alike sw^med m ^ streets 
Mdth open suitcases l^nlging w^res or with ineirdiandise oil 
thek arms. StockingSi ^oes; te coats, sewing supplies, wool 
yam, bolts of dress material, rolls of leather, and bales of 
pressed tobacco leaves could be bought on the streets between 
the Square of the Saviour and the Iron Gate— if one had the 
money. Money, however, was scarce. 
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I hem in Wmm « wedic whm Kmi&e Tanoottriced 
Hdj^ Sch«de mid her tirodier Kmt. Hdga had jrevealed no 

intentions ol GOming to Warsaw wbcQ I had last seen her in 
Bojy. I was surprised that Kurt, a reserve officer of the Polish 

Army and employed in the foreign office, had not fled to join 
the Allies. At first, I didn't notice that I did most of the talk- 
ing. But I became conscious that both of them, when I men- 
tioned bombings and destruction, executions and arrests, re- 
mained silent. 

^^Whflt I a£Q% imdecs^ad^'^ I said, " is tlie ^jtsi^aeiiMss 
of (3^tmao$. Iton^ ik^y lhat i«iA kitti^bes^ and 

)mike n^ake f cjeocb d conquered peoples? " 

Th^ ivords dropped jmo a well of aiknce. Helga, her 
back very straight, was attentively contemplating her nails. 
Kurt, his hands in his pockets, was balancing on his toes. Red 
in the face, he puffed out his cheeks and pompously declared, 
"We Germans do not need friends." 

I stared at them. In all the years we had played togethor as 
thildren^-^d in the yeara of our youth and adtiithood-^i had 
always thougiit of m Polefe 

Tlife was a surprise to me* I ^lew her people were Ger- 
man, but because she was bom and reared in Poland, I hsid 
never considered her to be anything but Polish. Moreover, 
Christine told me that throughout the siege Natalie had shown 
strong anti-German feeling, had given proof of devotion, and 
had guarded our possessions unmindful of her own safety. 
But soon after my homecoming she came to me in tears, stood 
searehlng for woids, a*id finally blteed out, n ^ have to 

^nChey told me at die Volksdeutcher Verein thm 1 mvMi 
W3t work for Poles. You s^e, it does not be£t a German to be 

serving. They are giving me work in an armaments factory-" 

Of her own will, she stayed until another maid was found. 
My experience with her was more fortunate than Aunt Genia's 
with her housekeeper, who, after sixteen years of service, 
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suddenly revealed herself a German, blackmailed my aunt, sub- 
mitted her to humiliations, and finally left taldng the family 
silver with her. 

Life in Warsaw was bewildering. The electric plant was 
beginning to function again, but gas was unavailable and 
other fuel almost nonexistent, so that a hot meal was a problem. 
We could not replace our shattered windows because glass 
was saatiree. The streets^ llieit efnmbling walls, were « 
mmace to pede^Cites^ Tke irms of tuitldings w^ being torn 
dowti Qt Aym^md. ^r^ets were hemg cteated b)r forced 
labor. 

Every time I walked over one of those graceful, starlike 
etchings that machine-gun fire had made on the pavements, 
I couldn't help thinking of the blood that must have been there 
before the rains washed it off. Churches, houses, and even 
ruins were plastered with black-bordered obituaries. 

The entire Polish press had been suppressed. Tlie Germans 
h^d begun to publisli tite Wuimvr Cmmer, a propaganda daily 
siewspaper. The lookejd k wMi xevuls^^ but bought 
it because the last jpages catiied innumerable personal adverrise- 
ments such as, "Whoever knows of the whereabouts of my 
daughter, Mary, aged 3, lost on highway between Lublin and 
Chelm on September 7, during an air raid, is asked to notify 
the mother at the following address . . ."; or "John Fura begs 
information about his 80-year-old mother, Ann Fura, last seen 
in the woods near Pinsk." 

Several ttoes t went witih Gaither to the Red Cross head" 
quaacb^ The eiitjra^tlce, the halls, add ^tax tii^ dittside w^tSIs 
vrim afliit^ dips of paper bea^Eit^ infeifiuific^ in-» 
qmries about missing persons. A silent crowd always piessed 
and strained to read them» OccasionaUy a cry broke out fjFom 
one who had found news. 

The year before there had been a fad for pointed hoods 
among Warsaw's fashionable women— charming and frivolous 
hoods of fur, satin, or velvet, framing lovely faces. Now they 
emphasized red-rimmed eyes circled with black shadows, bitter 
and cdlorless mouths, fa^ stripped of youth and gaiety. 
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. Our <mly means of cmvi^^anci^ 1^ the 6|Mi^ wagons which 
peasaocs had bxoi^ht to Wamw. The hoises "^efe vcfy kan* 
The w^oQ seats were mere planks, strapped to die sides. 
The drivers csiried long poles ^Htii a board at the end, oa 
which the route of the vehicle was marked in clumsy letters. 
On rainy and snowy days, I would reach my destibation stiff, 
cold, and soaked. 

The course of the first trolley car, after the tracks had been 
repaired, was some two miles from Union Square up Marszal- 
kowska Street to the Saxon Gardens. On my first streetcar ride, 
I liset Mf • ^un. We got off at the same stop, oppo^ the 
wtecked budding xAAt PolUi Tfiivel Bun^ 1 looked at the 
ruios and exclaimed, ^t>£«aci^! Mow coutd diey?^ 

Mr. Braun drew himself up proudly and dedared, "Our 
Luftwaffe has wonderful marksmen. The Poles were criminal 
fools trying to defend themselves." As in the case of Kurt; 
I had not known that he was a Gennan. 

After Gaither had got a new passport at the consulate, we 
decided to go to Bory, where he could better be restored to 
health. Trains were running more frequendy. It was December 
^ whan we $ei: oq£. I fdt d%%htf iilly wattti at first, in my for 
iitid wooltQ dre^ hitt erezi ty^ dddiing proved inade- 
qil^ s^iaii^ Ibe mf drafts of lAe station plialfoinL 

The inwcnients of hordes of people had not ceased. Thou- 
sands pressed around us, all waiting for a train whose day and 
hour no one knew. After we had waited ten hours, a train 
drew up. Ghastly scenes followed. Frantic crowds rushed at 
the doors and windows of the coaches. Women and children 
were knocked down. Men fought and struggled savagely. It is 
not clear to me how we finally found ourselves in a third-class 
compartment M spite ol ^ coh if we wei^e dfe&dbed with 
perspirad»Q^. Ottiftter $^fcted tm by his ^piigh e3^resskmi| 
whidi he had eddetidy learned M \m recent tfe ooiiite toads 
and in prisc^er-of-war cam^ 

I found a comfortable seat on my duffel bag, between the 
legs of another passenger. Gaither was perched on our suit- 
cases in the aisle. Several times rumors swept through the 
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trafax i&at it would be reserved for German troops. Once a 
Geiman official^ very important «nd Jced M fa^, walked alcmg 
omm the tr*m, roaring ^'AUe rmsf («M otst!*') Wi* a 
dp^;edness bom of despair, no one stirred. After several id 
idiese alarms, the train finally pojfed out of the statioo. No one 
was certain where it was going. 

Our last meal had been hard bread and lard eaten at the War- 
saw station, and we felt very hungry. I produced a box of 
matches and a candle, and by its light I took out of my Glad- 
stone bag some black rye bread, a little jar of lard, and a jar 
of be^ marmalade (a war novelty which had made its ap- 
pearance in om s^n)^ Gd^er da^pped his of 
bjnead oh ^ eitremdy^ dif^ ^<^r of oof cwif^^rtmenC^ He ' 
picked it up and, without even brushing it otf, proceeded to 
' eat it. This, from the fastidious Gaither^ 1*^ staggering. When 
I drew his attention to what he was doing, he shrugged his 
shoulders and answered, "What of it? I have eaten worse." 

Towards midnight we drew into the station of Zabkowice 
Junction. There we were ordered to change trains. The night 
air was icy. There was no snow, but the frozen ground rang 
nt»}er oar steps. Our train disgorged its passengers, then d^ 
appeared ineo ^ night. M m other train was visiMe« we 
looked for a ^elt^red spc^ v^ti soitiediie said tlie waitiiig 
room was open to dB- It consisted of one large room, Wl&Otit 
furniture save for two long deal tables against one wall. I made 
a beeline for a table and sat down on the last available bit of 
space. Gaither put our baggage near me on the floor and 
seated himself on it. A kerosene lamp shed its yellow light on 
us. 

New arrivals opened the door from time to time, recoiled 
%t the sight of overcrowded rodn^ then forced ikmt way 
m. Gaither^ wiiSi his elbows mi his kQ9e% dc^sed oC 1 was 
too nncoinforeftlile to ideep. In a coiner a fmily--'-^mk&m^^ 
mother, and three children— were ideeping on a blanket on the 
floor. The smallest child, maybe two years old, woke up now 
and then with a scream. The mother explained that he had 
done it ever since the bombixigs. A man and his wife, both 
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looldi^ skk, vmt tilled toge^eir on an mrassmf^ sdiih 
case. The crowd was silent and motionless A pole Jewish 
was leaning against ibe wall. When she saw me looidi^ at 
her, she edged closer, and we held a whispered conversation. 
She told me of her parents: they were massacred when the 
Germans entered the city of Lodz. Her father had been 
clubbed to death with the butt of a gun by a young Brown 
Shirt trooper, and, with a rope tied to his ankles, had been 
dragged from their fourth-story apartment down to the yard, 
iHrh&ce im was left ^cpc^ to pdiliis msew for s^6ial days» 
The gtii kept repeating dully, ^^Hb head weot bump, bump, 

bump down the steps " 

Wilii 9 blast of ccld air, the back door opened aiul two 
men came in, carrying a large bag. A wave of fear seemed to 
radiate from them. Gaither had awakened and he made his 
way to the newcomers and exchanged a few words with 
them. Then Guither brought them over to me. They were 
Jews. The younger one had a fine face which, even in this 
room of sick and wretched people, was startling in its pallor. 
CSaicher »dd of Mqi,/*He sfetka oht|f Geroaaa. A$k him iirtuit 
is wroi^ " 

The stranger told us that he had been a physidtan near 
Breslau, that he had been married and well-to-do. A year ago 
his wife, a German, had divorced him under the new racial 
law and left, taking their only child with her. Immediately 
afterwards he had been arrested. We didn't ask whether he 
had been released or had escaped from prison. We saw that 
his experiences had left him a physical and nervous wreck. 
Whm h$ toM m Aey were going to C^aeow, where they 
hoped m llM wm^ frieiid^ we sugg^d di^^rp accompany 
vi^ ^mt k w^ Oil our route. iThey sdjded tiieimeh^ m the 
floor, as close to us as possible, as if afraid of losing us. 

Around two in the morning the main door flew open wjl^ 
a bang, and a black-shirted S.S. guard strode in, kicking sleep- 
ers aside. He carried a gun in his left hand and a cowhide whip 
in his right. He stood in the middle of the room, peering 
around. Then he used his whip to prod a young Jew sitting 
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0£l liiie floor and made him stMoA up. He picked out two 01070 
men, and jerked his thumb towards the door. The three meet 
and the German disappeared into the darkness. After a long 
period the German returned and repeated his scrutiny. A few 
more Jews were picked out, and they also, pale and trembling, 
were swallowed up by the night. The German reappeared. 
This time he came closer. Arms akimbo, legs spread wide apart, 
he staked. My heaxt beatfu^o^i)^^ I sm ^hiem^tM 
ing. ^dd^^#f tlie &mm^ hatid^ widi tlie cm^ 
poind^ to a man la a wdrk£ii&% oe^ sUf^ a few yaril$ tmm 
me. 

''Juder he barked. 

The man, terrified, shook his head. 

"No? We shall see! Papers!" 

In the light of the smoking lamp, he thumbed through the 
documents, then tossed them back to the owner. "All right," 
he said. 

Coming closer and closer, he repeated h& ^est^n, ^^Jude? 
Judef Jud^i^ Finaliy he stood pofaiting at Gdithex. I knm 
that the next irii&te ytroiM b^ the Jswyi doctor. 

"Jew? " His vofce rang out like % pistol shot. 

As if jerked by an electric current, my right hmd diot out, 
the forefinger pointing at the Black Shirt. 

''Und Sie?'^ ("And you?") I did not recogoize my own 
voice. 

He turned on me viciously and stared. Somewhere in the 
recesses of my mind cxiriosity stirred. Would he use his gun, 
or wotdd he simply sksh me iim ^W^^ '^msik Whip? 
After a few secotidis c£ Irdz^ni $iknio&^ $e^^ Uke bdof^^ 
he piroeed on his hed^ md wMmm t imti $ttode out. He 
did not come back. 

At six in the morning our train finally appeared. The wait- 
ing room boiled up like a caldron. Gaither and I found that we 
were now shepherding a large group of people: the Jewish 
doctor and his companion; the pale Jewish girl with whom I 
had talked; an old lady, white and frail, who, having lost most 
of her famify- in die battle of Warsaw, had set out to find her 
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hst son, r^octed woaaded sotaewhere near Raeeszow; a you^ 

woman with a baby in her arms. 

Tb$ diiox to the station {dtttfo^ gaaz4ed by two Ger- 
man soldiers, who looked over every passenger's documents. 
The Jewish doctor, when he saw this, recoiled in fear. 

**They won't let us through," he whispered hoarsely. "It's 
no use trying." 

The engine was pufiing, people were swarming into the 
coaches, mi time ^t^g. Biit we fek we coiold iiot 
dbiiiddiii <$oc£0r atid hk compani^ Gai^i^ had a biiUiant 
Fiist he ^lored me thiangli liie gi^ hivii^ ilkOWB oitr 
papers to the sentries. Then he went back into the Wv^thsg 
mmnf grabbed the doctor's bag, and with the two men dis- 
appeared through the opposite entrance, which led out on 
the station square. Shortly afterwards he reappeared at my 
side, accompanied by his wards. Under cover of darkness they 
had crawled through a hole in the fence. Somehow we man- 
aged to hoist our possessions and all companions aboard before 
the tram ims set hi liiod^ 

We reached Cl^Eboow eai%^ 'lri the ^temoon^ mi as ^ece 
were iio av^aflable trains befoze due ^ext day we had to spmA 
tite ii%ht there. At the gate, Galdier, utterly weary, fumbled 
for our tickets, which had got stuck in his wallet. This small 
delay infuriated the German ticket collector, and he abused 
us in obscene terms, shook his fist in Gaither*s face, and fairly 
spat with fury. I was indignant and as soon as we had passed 
the gate inquired where to make a complaint. I asked a Pole. 
"My dear lady," he said with heavy irony, "you must have 
jiist i3£of^^ Jm lAe jiio^ if you want to m&i^ a qomplaijlt 
againse & ©eroi^" 

But in my quest for frndGe I fotsid my way to iiu£ Moi^^* 
tion office. A uisiformed ofSdal aiBWered my qu^on to per- 
fect Polish. He wrote down my dame and addiess. 

'^Volksdeutsche?^^ he queried, 

"No, a Pole." 

His eyebrows shot up. His voice became harsh. "And you 
wish to make a complaint against a German?" 
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"The man was abushre ^s^out reason. He nuise haireH^^ 
drunk," I explained. 

The veins on his forehead swelled, and his florid face tamed 
purple as he jumped up from behind the desk. 

"You Polish swine! Coming here to complain! The man was 
too kind to you if he only cursed you. He should have kicked 
you. It*s a scandal that even a single Pole should be still alive. 
You sh6iild jbare been eisteniynated iidtibi pc^n gas, like 
But ttrhat is dii^yed is not lost The Ftk^r Imis promised 
he will s6on ltd tis of Je\d!^ mA P^VM vmmn" 

This sounded by now fairiy fami^, I couldn't help 
asking, "But why do you hate tis so?" 

"Because you are our greatest enemies. You have forced us 
into this war. You have murdered thousands of our people." 

"It's a pity that we didn't get you also," I said sweetly. 

His eyes bulged, his mouth opened, his trembling fists were 
raised over his head. But he did nothing. My insolence had 
petrified him. With % malicious smile I made my way to the 
dtm mA disapiH^d b^OJre ht had a fiance hi%dik either 
his pc»e ormy^ bofies. 

We got into a droshky and told the ddveif to take us to the 
Pod Roza Hotel, at which we had spent sevetal days only a 
few months ago. A frightened and shrunken manager iMSds* 
pered to us that the whole building had been taken over by the 
Germans. In spite of the change in our appearance, he recog- 
nized us, but said he could do nothing for us. "Don't you 
know," he said, "that there are no hotels for us Poles? You'll 
hajpe to a^ friends to put you up." 

^ISiit: we aj^ so iiiedi" I ^asled^ "aQ<l %e hav^ so frieads m 

"You are an American," he ex)daime4 tufiuilf io Gaitfier. 
"Yes, and my wife also." 

"That's fine. Even if they catch you, they won't dare do 
anything. Go to this address." He scribbled something on a 

shp of paper. 

"Let your husband do the talking, madam," he said. "Your 
Polish is too good. Don't say much, just ^ow your passports." 
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We «ocMi found omsdvtt in ft modest little rocoo, vMidk 
was cold and almosc bare. To slip becweea dean idieeca was 

woadcrfuL 

Gaither woke me shordy after four the next morning. The 

hotel clerk had advised us to take the southern route to Bory 
and told us that the train for Zielona would leave around five. 
We drove to the station in complete darkness. No one could 
tell us when we would reach Bory. Even at this hour of the 
morning we found crowds on the platform. We stormed the 
traiti wMi tftousaads of oAm; Bcoiie^ aad battmd^ fonnd 
places in a naneow compartment. Thirteen people iveie Gojddh 
pressed iiiio a Sjpace intended for e^ mcoukhrt distinga^ 
fac^ but from tb^ Oiecay smell of thor dothes we guessed 
that oor fellow travders were dairy farmers who Imvngfat in 
milk every morning from the country. 

I managed to get at our food. Breakfast consisted of the 
usual slice of bread with beet jam. Others followed our 
example. We all chewed our food in silence, with reverence 
and concentration. 

The pimasst women, who 9t first had ogled my city dti^m 
wkh ^ xsmmmy contempt, dowly rdbxed th^ faosdli^. 
A biii6£ii ^oman dressed' M d sheepskin cdstt- ttinied to me a 
face as ^dwii^ as die red kerchief tied over her head. First 
timidly, then with increasing vehemence, she began to tdQc# 
Her brother had been killed by the Germans in his own home 
when they found an old, forgotten shotgun in a closet. Others 
joined the conversation. An old peasant woman said, "We 
thought at first, one government gone, another one here, and 
we didn't care. But we have learned our lesson. Things were 
not always perfect before the war, and there was a lot of 
grumblu^, but ^ese #uiiitved Germans ^ teaching tis fast 
what weVc lost** 

A mountaineer from Zakopaiie, as we could tell b^ im dress, 
said, **Thcy won't be here Idrt^er^ Well eifttti when 
ours come back." 

An old man said, "You had better hold your tongues, my 
good people. You never know who may be listening." 
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From bejtweea wddied eyelids, he aiid * stp^lcsMs look 
around the cotnpartmeitt^ A bo^ fell over us and iMwtats^mis 

were not resumed. We were learning to hold our tongues. 

At Zielona, where we arrived at eight in the morning, we 
had to ^\'alk to another train. It was about half a mile, and 
we had to carry our baggage. From there our train crept across 
the mountains to Opatkow, where we changed again. We 
lived & JMNki^ ac^^ one, md iiad fci vaie five hoi^ 
for llie rlim tcwi ^ Boxyr^ 

Ute festatic»plr ivl^i^ We had hoped to get sodie waim fo&d 
was lilted wiib Gennaii soldiers. We preferred not to remain 
in their company. I proposed to Gaither that we look up the 
Bolkos and then find another restaurant. We checked our bag- 
gage, vaguely conscious that soiftething was amiss. The station 
was deserted, save for German soldiers and a few scared 
porters. We stepped out of the building— and stopped. Directly 
facing us was a machine gun. The building was encircled by 
storm troopers in helmets, with guns in their hands, wito lo6bid 
9$ M tibey were JmSf ^ i^boot Ae drop of ft tot Od^ 
midline gnus, placed ac it^i^us pobats cif die ^sdom square, 
barred the smm litilt led into it. A potMl Stepped up threaten- 
ingly^ Guns were pointed straight at us. A short, diicksec 
fellow, who looked as if he had no fordiead under his steel 
helmet, croaked out, '^AuswetsP^ 

I was frightened and did not understand at once. With a 
menacing air he stepped closer and shouted his order again. 

"Quick, Gaither, the passports." 

The German snatched them out of im tmiS* Whm he 
tbe Amc^d^ mgh Ite lowcM^ his gmii mi Ids face bmia& mxo 
a grim^ m Smbt meanc 4 £daidly anile^ He^ beaiiied* 
**How did you get here?'* 

I explained that we had just ccpie eH the train. 

"And where are you going?" 

"We would like to spend the time until the next train in 
town, with some friends." 

"A bad day for calling," he said. "The town is under martial 
law, but American citizens may go about freely. Just carry 
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your passpom M yoiir hmds wkene ib^ caii be seca, so you 
dcmt get ^pL Afid don't forget tlut ccuf«^ $t8£t$ at fi^*^ 

We walked doiim Sdttimi Smit, Emjmitete were sblctien, 
# ia full battle oiit&, la ftmt of miiiy houses, army trucks 
were stationed. Germans were carrying out futnituj;^ bags of 
flour, and other bundles, piling them into the cars. 

When we reached Zamoyski Street, my heart stood still. I 
would have fallen if Gaither had not caught me. In the side 
street a group of men— their hands tied behind them— were be- 
ing lined up against a wall. Facing them stood a line of German 
soHiers widi ri6^ in tiid^ 

When We ai^yed ^ ^ INUko^ Mx$^ BQlkowa md ber 
daughter Uk were ^obb&ig* 

'Tor God's ssdcc, what is going on here?" We asked. 

"A pmutive ^f^tedition has been here since yesterday." 

The term was new to us, but we were enlightened. A special 
S.S. detachment trained in terrorist methods had swept down 
on the little town. Looting, arrests, torture, executions, 
followed. Many whom we knew had been seized. The Bolkos 
were awaiting their turn with dread. They expected at any 
moment to be dragged out of ti^af h^t&t and stood up againsc 
die iieara»^ wali W& ^omm^ of oibirs. 

At four we made our ttray badt to ibe sbidbn ibroi^ de- 
serted streets. The little houses-j*w^ afi curtfiias drawn and 
shutters closed-Jooked as if they were crouching low in 
terror. Occasicmally a face would peer out froxn bdbind 
curtains. 

On the train we met our first deportee. He was a man about 
thirty-five years old. Throwing all caution to the winds, he 
told us, in a voice full of hatred and despair, that several sec- 
tion «^ Fo^nan bad been m&^y f^mmd of F^les, and that 
¥M]t3t bad M^oisno^ the western section of Poland would be 
Germanised -And I was amo% tibe first t0 be deposed." 

''But what about property? How are people going to 3ii6^e 
their furniture, bedding, clothes? A^d what about quarters for 
the deported people." 

"Look, this is what I was allowed to take," He picked up a 
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shabby leather brief case, snapped it open, and displayed 
om cntn^ed shirt, one pair x>f socks, om mt of imd^twmtf 
"1 had a store, an4 ^ "what 1 haeve left" 

He pulled mt his ^wattet mi showed a ten-zloty biH, 
- That^ aU aa3r<>)^ aiot^ed to td^eii^tib hiinu llic^ eveii took 
issf wedding rii^,** 

Under ^e spetl of tibis teag^dy, we got off trs^ 
at Boiry^ 



December 1939 and January 1940 

by GAITHER . 

BACK in Warsaw after a brief rest in Bory, I turned my 
attention first to the repairs of the Methodist Building. 
Hbe shattered glass had to be ricplaced. 6hi^ becftuse it 
its scftlfdtf , Vfm mt of the question, and & siibstitiste dtieap yet 
strong etiot^ lor #e purpose hdd be fotirid. Window 
frsmm ]|^es had to be put in, afid ^ gaping holes made 
by surdttei^ j^lils fitte^d 

Knik I^wtence, Elbm Nesi^y, and I talked over dbt pos^-^ 
bility ciS feqjehuig our Ehgtt I^a^^ge Coliege^ Ruth md 
"SMm were enthusiastic and pointed out that l^e classrooms 
were not greatly dsuliagt^d and iroidd easily be repaired and that 
most of our former teachers were still available. Ruth visited 
the German administrative headquarters, located in the beauti- 
ful Palais Briihl, the former Polish Foreign Ministry, and 
wangled from the head of the Department of Education a 
written permission to reopen. When this news spread among 
our former students, 126 immediately applied for registration 
and even paid their fee. 

One day two agents of the Gestapo came and asked for 
Ruth. WM0 Aey were waiting for her in the office, she came 
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to Msk, ine 1)0 go la widi 1^, lluy told us that ms sdioel 
wpuld hare td be dbsed 

-^fiut ^ Department of Education has given us penmssioa 
to teach!" Rutb ea|]|ua^S^^ the official document. 

One of them— a dumpy chap with beady eyes— waved it 
aside disdainfully. "That doesn*t count," he said. "We decide 
in these matters. I tell you that French and English cannot be 
taught in Warsaw. If you wish, you may teach German, 
Italian, or Spanish. If you don't comply with our orders, we 
will seal your pr^nises and arrest you." 

S^ofdy after tite fitsci^ tibey reappeare^*^-^^ ^me to put 
a& our English and Frnodi bookSi ioci^ding the dicdcHsades 
bymn books, into a ston^ rooni t|td sefd the room. 

But tbfi schoolrooms did not st^ eoi^. With refi^;^ aM 
deportees streaming into Warsa:^, we turned the rooms into 
a hostel for the homeless. 

Christmas came. Michael and Lydia insisted on observing 
Wigilja, the traditional Christmas Eve supper. The meal had 
shrunk from its customary twelve courses— one for each month 
of the year— to a bowl of barszcz (beet soup) and pierogi 
(potato dumplings). But there was a handful of fresh hay 
under the white tablecloth to remind us of the manger, and 
the ruby-clear soup had iiie ti^iriottal |lafdr^ "TMok^ hope* 
fully of liie fuming spring ^ AlHed pSeasitt k wmM 
im^i we Idsi^ otKi atlothef die and express^ our 
-vMm liiat €&d$tmas would find $U famiips re- 

muted mi die worM p^ce^ 

Quistmas Day passed sadly. We heard of many who had 
beea arrested and executed shortly before the holidays. Such 
news usually took several days to leak out, and if the Germans 
calculated it to come as a Christmas present, they had timed 
their work well. 

On December 27, early in the morning while I was shaving, 
Janka, our new maid, knocked on the door to tell me that 
there was a man in my study who wanted to see me urgendy. 
The man waiting for mc was IVlr. Puchalski, a mmber ofWe couldn’t distinguish 
faces, but from the cheesy smell of their clothes we guessed 
that our fellow travelers were dairy farmers who brought in 
milk every morning from the country. 

I managed to get at our food. Breakfast consisted of the 
usual slice of bread with beet jam. Others followed our 
example. We all chewed our food in silence, with reverence 
and concentration. 

The peasant women, who at first had ogled my city clothes 
with the customary contempt, slowly relaxed their hostility. 
A buxom woman dressed in a sheepskin coat turned to me a 
face as glowing as the red kerchief tied over her head. First 
timidly, then with increasing vehemence, she began to talk. 
Her brother had been killed by the Germans in his own home 
when they found an old, forgotten shotgun in a closet. Others 
joined the conversation. An old peasant woman said, “We 
thought at first, one government gone, another one here, and 
we didn’t care. But we have learned our lesson. Things were 
not always perfect before the war, and there was a lot of 
grumbling, but these damned Germans are teaching us fast 
what we’ve lost.” 

A mountaineer from Zakopane, as we could tell by his dress, 
said, “They won’t be here forever. We’ll show them when 
ours come back.” 

An old man said, “You had better hold your tongues, my 
good people. You never know who may be listening.” 
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From between wrinkled eyelids, he slid a suspicious look 
around the compartment. A hush fell over us and conversations 
were not resumed. We were learning to hold our tongues. 

At Zielona, where we arrived at eight in the morning, we 
had to walk to another train. It was about half a mile, and 
we had to carry our baggage. From there our train crept across 
the mountains to Opatkow, where we changed again. We ar- 
rived in New Market around one, and had to wait five hours 
for the next train to Bory. 

The restaurant where we had hoped to get some warm food 
was filled with German soldiers. We preferred not to remain 
in their company. I proposed to Gaither that we look up the 
Boikos and then find another restaurant. We checked our bag- 
gage, vaguely conscious that something was amiss. The station 
was deserted, save for German soldiers and a few scared 
porters. We stepped out of the building— and stopped. Directly 
facing us was a machine gun. The building was encircled by 
storm troopers in helmets, with guns in their hands, who looked 
as if they were ready to shoot at the drop of a hat. Other 
machine guns, placed at various points of the station square, 
barred the streets that led into it. A patrol stepped up threaten- 
ingly. Guns were pointed straight at us. A short, thickset 
fellow, who looked as if he had no forehead under his steel 
helmet, croaked out, “ Ausweis /” 

I was frightened and did not understand at once. With a 
menacing air he stepped closer and shouted his order again. 

“Quick, Gaither, the passports.” 

The German snatched them out of his hand. When he saw 
the American eagle he lowered his gun, and his face broke into 
a grimace no doubt meant as a friendly smile. He beamed. 
“How did you get here?” 

I explained that we had just come on the train. 

“And where are you going?” 

“We would like to spend the time until the next train in 
town, with some friends.” 

“A bad day for calling,” he said. “The town is under martial 
law, but American citizens may go about freely. Just carry 
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your passports in your hands where they can be seen, so you 
don’t get shot. And don’t forget that curfew starts at five.” 

We walked down Station Street. Everywhere were soldiers, 
all in full battle outfit. In front of many houses, army trucks 
were stationed. Germans were carrying out furniture, bags of 
flour, and other bundles, piling them into the cars. 

When we reached Zamoyski Street, my heart stood still. I 
would have fallen if Gaither had not caught me. In the side 
street a group of men— their hands tied behind them— were be- 
ing lined up against a wall. Facing them stood a line of German 
soldiers with rifles in their hands. 

When we arrived at the Boikos, Mrs. Bolkowa and her 
daughter Lila were sobbing. 

“For God’s sake, what is going on here?” we asked. 

“A punitive expedition has been here since yesterday.” 

The term was new to us, but we were enlightened. A special 
S.S. detachment trained in terrorist methods had swept down 
on the little town. Looting, arrests, torture, executions, 
followed. Many whom we knew had been seized. The Boikos 
were awaiting their turn with dread. They expected at any 
moment to be dragged out of their home and stood up against 
the nearest wall like thousands of others. 

At four we made our way back to the station through de- 
serted streets. The little houses— with all curtains drawn and 
shutters closed— looked as if they were crouching low in 
terror. Occasionally a face would peer out from behind 
curtains. 

On the train we met our first deportee. He was a man about 
thirty-five years old. Throwing all caution to the winds, he 
told us, in a voice full of hatred and despair, that several sec- 
tions of Poznan had been entirely cleared of Poles, and that 
Hitler had announced the western sections of Poland would be 
Germanized. “And I was among the first to be deported.” 

“But what about property? How are people going to move 
their furniture, bedding, clothes? And what about quarters for 
the deported people.” 

“Look, this is what I was allowed to take.” He picked up a 
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shabby leather brief case, snapped it open, and displayed 
one crumpled shirt, one pair of socks, one suit of underwear. 
“I had a store, and this is what I have left.” 

He pulled out his wallet and showed a ten-zloty bill. 
“That’s all anyone is allowed to take with him. They even took 
my wedding ring.” 

Under the spell of this new tragedy, we got off the train 
at Bory. 



December 1939 and January 1940 

by GAITHER 

B ack in Warsaw after a brief rest in Bory, I turned my 
attention first to the repairs of the Methodist Building. 
The shattered glass roof had to be replaced. Glass, because of 
its scarcity, was out of the question, and a substitute cheap yet 
strong enough for the purpose had to be found. Window 
frames and panes had to be put in, and the gaping holes made 
by artillery shells filled in. 

Ruth Lawrence, Ellen Newby, and I talked over the possi- 
bility of reopening our English Language College. Ruth and 
Ellen were enthusiastic and pointed out that the classrooms 
were not greatly damaged and could easily be repaired and that 
most of our former teachers were still available. Ruth visited 
the German administrative headquarters, located in the beauti- 
ful Palais Briihl, the former Polish Foreign Ministry, and 
wangled from the head of the Department of Education a 
written permission to reopen. When this news spread among 
our former students, 126 immediately applied for registration 
and even paid their fee. 

One day two agents of the Gestapo came and asked for 
Ruth. While they were waiting for her in the office, she came 
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to ask me to go in with her. They told us that our school 
would have to be closed. 

“But the Department of Education has given us permission 
to teach!” Ruth explained. She produced the official document. 

One of them— a dumpy chap with beady eyes— waved it 
aside disdainfully. “That doesn’t count,” he said. “We decide 
in these matters. I tell you that French and English cannot be 
taught in Warsaw. If you wish, you may teach German, 
Italian, or Spanish. If you don’t comply with our orders, we 
will seal your premises and arrest you.” 

Shortly after the first visit they reappeared— this time to put 
all our English and French books, including the dictionaries and 
hymn books, into a storage room and seal the room. 

But the schoolrooms did not stay empty. With refugees and 
deportees streaming into Warsaw, we turned the rooms into 
a hostel for the homeless. 

Christmas came. Michael and Lydia insisted on observing 
Wigilja, the traditional Christmas Eve supper. The meal had 
shrunk from its customary twelve courses— one for each month 
of the year— to a bowl of barszcz (beet soup) and pierogi 
(potato dumplings). But there was a handful of fresh hay 
under the white tablecloth to remind us of the manger, and 
the ruby-clear soup had the traditional flavor. Thinking hope- 
fully of the coming spring and the Allied offensive it would 
bring, we kissed one another on the cheek, and expressed our 
wishes that next year Christmas would find all families re- 
united and the world at peace. 

Christmas Day passed sadly. We heard of many who had 
been arrested and executed shortly before the holidays. Such 
news usually took several days to leak out, and if the Germans 
calculated it to come as a Christmas present, they had timed 
their work well. 

On December 27, early in the morning while I was shaving, 
Janka, our new maid, knocked on the door to tell me that 
there was a man in my study who wanted to see me urgently. 
The man waiting for me was Mr. Puchalski, a member of our 
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Warsaw congregation. His clothes were covered with mud, 
and he was frightened. 

“I have slept in the woods,” he said. “I can’t go home. You 
must help me. Where can I hide?” 

I told him he could stay with us until it was safe for him 
to go back. Then two other church members came in. I knew 
that all three lived in Wawer, a suburban settlement. They 
gave an account of the massacre there the previous night. 

Later I heard in full how, in a tavern, two fugitive felons, 
thinking they were being pursued, had fired at some German 
soldiers and had killed two. Within a few hours, a detachment 
of Landesschutzen (home defense troops) had gone from 
house to house, dragging peaceful citizens— unaware of what 
had happened— out of their beds. Arrests were made at the 
same time in Anin, Marysinek, and Zastow. The train carry- 
ing men from Otwock to work in Warsaw was stopped, and 
all the men aboard were arrested. Some two hundred in all 
were taken and herded into a railroad tunnel. They were kept 
there for several hours, in the bitter cold, with their hands 
raised. Many of them were in night clothes. Towards morning 
a group of men was led outside and machine-gunned by the 
headlights of the police cars— then a second group, a third, a 
fourth, and more. The last group, instead of being shot, was 
taken to where the corpses littered the frozen ground. They 
were made to dig graves, and then were released. During this 
execution many inhabitants, in fear of further reprisals, had 
fled from their homes and hidden in fields and woods. In the 
morning they had made their way to Warsaw on foot. 

This was the Poles’ first lesson in collective responsibility. 
Our deaconess, Sister Edith, later told me that her cousin, 
Daniel Gering, had perished that night. The Germans asked 
his name. On hearing it, they said, “Isn’t that a German name? 
Are you a German?” 

“No, I am a Pole.” 

“But your family must have come from Germany. Say that 
you are a German and we’ll let you go.” 

“I am a Pole,” was his reply. 
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In January, Warsaw was electrified by the news that the 
Soviet authorities were sending a large number of Polish war 
prisoners back to German-occupied Poland. Representatives of 
the Polish Red Cross, with supplies of clothing, food, and 
medicine, left for the Soviet-German demarcation line on the 
Bug River. Many women— Mrs. Stefanowska and Mrs. Paja- 
kowa among them— whose husbands were held captive in 
Russia, accompanied the Red Cross to await the repatriates, 
with poignant hope in their hearts. They waited for seven 
or eight weeks— living meanwhile in peasant huts under ex- 
treme hardships. But the Polish war prisoners did not arrive. 
No word from or about them ever came. 

With a summons for me from the Gestapo there began a 
series of trips to their headquarters on Szucha Avenue. These 
visits became frequent enough in the years that followed for 
me to get used to them, but the first one made a deep impres- 
sion on me. I took Jan, who spoke good German, as an inter- 
preter, but he was stopped at the entrance, and I was told to 
go in alone. 

The sergeant who interviewed me smiled dubiously when 
I told him I did not speak German. He pointed to a chair. I 
sat down facing him across a large desk. He asked a long ques- 
tion in German. 

“I’m sorry,” I said, “but I don’t understand.” 

He asked another, shorter this time. I shook my head. Un- 
discouraged, he kept on asking questions, shorter and simpler 
every time. At last he said something that penetrated. I knew 
that he was asking where I was born. In answering, I articu- 
lated words distinctly and raised my voice as if I were speak- 
ing to a deaf man. For an hour and a half we conversed, I 
groping for words, and as time went on I understood him bet- 
ter and better. I do not know what my examiner was driving 
at. Anyway, the slowness of our progress did not discourage 
him or dampen his interest in my person. At last he rose, 
seemingly satisfied. He insisted on shaking hands with me 
pompously. I was fagged out. 

“If they keep up this sort of thing,” I thought to myself 
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walking home, “they won’t get much information out of me, 
but I shall have an opportunity to learn the German language 
free of charge.” 

From the very first I knew that the Methodist Building 
and we, ourselves, were being watched constantly by the 
police, who were rather clumsy about it. One day I stepped 
out of the entrance of our building into the street and came 
face to face with the dumpy Gestapo man who had called on 
Ruth about our school. I caught him staring up at my windows, 
and it took him a little while to recover his balance when he 
saw that I had recognized him. He smiled pleasantly, though he 
looked at me slyly. 

“Fancy meeting you here,” he exclaimed in Polish. “How are 
you getting on, Pan Superintendent?” 

“Thanks, pretty well,” I answered curtly. 

“Well, if you should ever get into trouble, call on me.” 

With a pat on my shoulder he sauntered off. 

Agents and provacateurs hovered around us thickly, and we 
developed a sixth sense that warned us of their presence. Many 
of them spoke excellent Polish and were in mufti. One of them 
rang my doorbell one day. The maid was out, and I went to 
open. In faultless Polish he asked if I were Pastor Warfield, 
and said he would like to talk with me. I took him into my 
study, and he handed me a small card, saying, “I am working 
for the Gestapo.” 

It was the first time I had seen a Gestapo identification card. 
While he put it back in his pocket, I looked him over care- 
fully. “My first real Gestapo agent,” I kept thinking. “Secret 
state police.” He was a short, medium-built fellow with bluish 
jowls, a low forehead, and cold, shrewd eyes. I reflected that 
he must have lived many years among Poles to speak the 
language so fluently. Here was one of those who had shared 
Polish life, work, and pleasures— one who had burrowed into 
activities, joined organizations, and learned innermost secrets— 
the better to betray the people who had accepted him as one 
of their own. 
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“What do you want?” I tried to keep the loathing out of 
my voice. 

“You are the administrator of this building, I understand. 
I am employed on Szucha Avenue, not far from here, as you 
know. I want to know if you have a nice single room for me.” 
I told him that all rooms in the building were occupied, but 
that I could inquire among the people to see if someone 
wouldn’t sublet a room. Casually I mentioned that we had 
hardly any fuel left and that our building was very cold. He 
went away after having made a rapid inspection of me, my 
little study, and the hall. Fearing that he would be back, I 
warned our tenants. They were frightened out of their wits 
at the prospect of having such a guest in their homes. For- 
tunately he never returned, and I concluded that he had wanted 
only to get acquainted with me and to size up my financial 
possibilities. 



December 1939 and January 1940 

by HAN1A 

N ever again, I had vowed after Gaither’s return from 
Russia, would I let myself be separated from him even 
for a day. But shortly before Christmas, Mother had a heart 
attack, and when Gaither’s work recalled him to Warsaw, I 
remained in Bory. 

One day a stranger knocked on the door and handed me a 
letter addressed to Father. It said, “Dear Sir: Joe sends his 
greetings. Kindly let me know when I can see you. I have a 
message for you. Edward Zielinski.” The note bore a New 
Market address. 

“Hania, you’ll have to go and see him. A letter would take 
several days,” exclaimed Mother, so excited that we feared 
another heart attack. 
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I took the early morning train. At the indicated address, a 
young man admitted me but looked suspicious until I told 
him I was Joe’s sister and showed him his note to Father. He 
invited me into a spotless but unheated room. While we talked 
our breath came in little clouds from our lips. 

“I have just returned from Hungary,” said the young man. 
“Joe is working with the Polish* Consulate in Budapest.” 

He gave an account of Joe’s movements. After leaving us 
on the tragic morning of September 5, Joe had managed to out- 
walk the invading enemy forces and had got safely to Ruda. 
There, in the hills above the village, he came across several 
abandoned military trucks which were being looted by peas- 
ants. He charged at them with a dummy pistol— the only 
weapon he had found before leaving the house— and sent them 
scuttling. Then he picked out for himself a complete soldier’s 
outfit— uniform, boots, storm helmet, hand grenade, rifle, and 
gun— and also some maps of the region. He marched on, head- 
ing northeast, but hadn’t gone far when he came across a de- 
tachment of Polish soldiers who had been lost in the moun- 
tains. Their officer had been killed in action, and they were 
sitting on the grass, not knowing what to do next. They could 
hear sounds of battle in the distance— to the south, west, and 
north, and even to the east. Joe’s hikes had acquainted him 
thoroughly with this section of the country, and he undertook 
to lead the soldiers to where they could join other army 
units. The little group wandered on and on, fighting battles, 
feeding on whatever could be picked up, and losing men 
through sickness and wounds until their number was re- 
duced from eighty men to twelve. Joe and Edward Zielinski 
were among the survivors. The Germans finally captured the 
men near Sanok, and shipped them off to a war prisoners’ camp 
in southern Slovakia. But Joe had watched too many Wild 
West films in his day to be at a loss for a plan. During a 
stormy, moonless November night, he, Edward, and a few 
others killed the sentries, cut the barbed wire, and escaped. 
Joe and Edward turned south, and with the help of Slovakian 
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peasants made their way into Hungary. Edward, after a short 
stay in Budapest, had returned to Poland. 

The river, which seldom froze, was a solid block of ice even 
before Christmas, and the oldest men in the village said they 
did not remember such weather. Nothing could be added to 
our small supply of wood and coal, and there was but one 
thing to do. We shut off the rest of the house, and moved 
into two rooms on the first floor. One was to be Mother and 
Father’s bedroom and also the dining room; the other, mine 
and Mimi’s. The latter was large, and an additional bed could 
be put in for Gaither when he came back. 

Our community life underwent more changes. New laws, 
regulations, prohibitions, and rules rained on us until we moved 
about as bewildered as Alice in Wonderland. The village school 
had been opened in November, then promptly closed again. 
For lack of fuel, we thought, but the Landrat (the district 
governor) in New Market enlightened us: “Poles need no 
education. Slaves don’t have to read and write.” 

In neighboring towns, high schools were also opened for a 
short time. When the classrooms were filled, teachers and 
students were arrested in great numbers and taken away to 
prisons and concentration camps. Jews were registered and 
formed into labor squads. Every day they had to report for 
work, bringing their own tools and food. In Bory, neither 
seventy-six-year-old Aaron, nor Tymka’s hunchbacked Josek, 
barely fifteen, were spared. The Gestapo made frequent raids 
and every time somebody would be taken— the miller’s son 
from White Water; the dentist; Mateusz Szalas, from whom 
we had ordered a sack of potatoes. Szalas’ wife, weeping, 
brought back the money I had left with him and said that 
“they” had taken him on the highway as he was driving to 
town. The horse and buggy were left standing until a neigh- 
bor brought them home. 

Old Pejser beckoned to me from his doorstep one day. 
“They’ve taken my horse and all three cows,” he said. “There 
will be no more meat. Jews are not allowed to butcher any 
more.” 
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“Did they pay you anything?” 

“Pay me? Yes, they did.” He pointed to a dark bruise on 
his left cheek. He burst into tears. “Such cows. Such a beautiful 
horse. A man works all his life, saves his pennies, and then this.” 

Father thought it had been an act of willful robbery on the 
part of some soldiers. He went to the Kommandantur to report 
it. The Hauptmann looked at him coldly. 

“It’s the law. And you’d better stop championing the Jews. 
I am giving you fair warning.” 

Two days before Christmas the Gestapo made many ar- 
rests in the neighborhood of Bory. I was going up the valley 
in one of my endless, and usually fruitless, attempts to barter 
clothes for victuals, when a small wagon drawn by a scrawny 
horse passed me. The driver looked frightened. I noticed, as 
he slowly drove by, that he carried a load under the sacking 
that covered the back of the wagon, from which something 
dark was oozing and dripping. An armed German was fol- 
lowing closely, and, at a short distance, two children were 
coming, crying loudly. The boy was about eight, the girl 
younger. They were not from our village. They disappeared 
towards New Market. The path of the wagon was marked with 
blood. Later we learned that the police had made a search in 
the home of a judge in Pilica, had found a gun, and had taken 
the judge, his wife, and the maid into the garden and shot 
them. The two children had been spared. A neighbor had been 
forced to take the bodies to New Market in his wagon. The 
terrified children had followed the wagon on foot. 

The first garrison of peaceful Rhinelanders, including Wack- 
ier, Seger, and Schmidt, had been moved. The men of the new 
garrison indulged in frequent excesses: they drank, broke win- 
dowpanes, beat whomever they encountered, and fired at 
random. We were afraid to go out. 

Father helped shovel snow, chop wood, keep the fire going 
in the tile stoves, and carry out the ashes. But Mother’s health 
was getting worse, and she needed a lot of attention. Mimi, 
used to the companionship of a governess, was restless. And my 
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“scavenger hunts” took so much time that I finally decided on 
an extravagance. I arranged with Kasia, one of the peasant girls 
who used to work in our garden before the war, to come every 
day for a few hours to help with the heavier household tasks. 

On Christmas Eve, our Wigilja consisted only of beet soup 
( barszcz ) and baked potatoes. But Mimi had her tree. The 
decorations of former years were brought down from the attic. 
We pretended that pebbles wrapped in gay tissue paper were 
candy. 

One afternoon in January I was tidying the kitchen after our 
meal. The sky was clear and turning pink with the sunset. It 
was very cold, and I put on my sheepskin coat over the sweater 
and shawl I was already wearing. The wind was whistling 
noisily, and I wasn’t sure I had heard a knock on the back 
door— a knock so timid that I knew it couldn’t be one of the 
German frontier guards, who, on cold d£ys, would come in to 
warm themselves. I thought it might be one of the poorer 
peasants who, with increasing frequency, dropped in to beg 
for food. 

On the doorstep was a tall young stranger. His face was 
blue, and he was shivering. I invited him into the kitchen. He 
began, “I have been told that a professor lives here. They say 
he is a kind man— a good Pole.” 

“No professor lives here,” I said, “but we are Poles.” 

“Could I speak with the man of the house?” 

“Wait here, please.” 

I went into Father and Mother’s room, closing the door 
after me. 

“Father,” I said, “a young man wants to speak to you. He 
hasn’t said who he is, but I believe he is a soldier. Something 
tells me he’ll ask you to put him up for the night and help 
him get across the border. Please be careful. He may be a spy. 
The Germans might have sent him. For heaven’s sake, don’t 
walk into a trap.” 

“I’ll be careful. Take him into the dining room.” 

The young man hung up his short leather jacket and his 
cap in the hall, and I showed him into my room, because the 
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dining room had not been heated all winter. I left him with 
Father. Then I quickly returned to the hall and emptied all 
his coat pockets. There was a crust of bread wrapped in a 
piece of newspaper, a cigarette case with one cigarette in it, a 
handkerchief, a pocket knife, and some documents. I spread 
the documents out rapidly on the window sill and read: “Leon 
Aniskowski, born in Starogard, March 20, 1918.” A pilot’s 
license, issued shortly before the outbreak of war by one of 
our junior military schools, a birth certificate, and other papers 
were all in the same name. Fairly satisfied that the documents 
were authentic, I put all the things back where I had found 
them, and returned to the kitchen. Just then Father stuck his 
head through the door to say, “Can you fix up something hot 
to eat? The boy is cold, and I believe he hasn’t had food for 
days. You are right, he is an army man. He’s got to get out 
of the country. They are on his trail.” 

I lit a fire under the kitchen stove, heated up leftovers, and 
took a tray into my room. Our guest jumped to his feet and 
bowed. 

“Allow me to introduce myself. My name is Leon Aniskow- 
ski, and I am a flier.” He took a step towards the door. “But 
let me get my documents. Nowadays it’s only fair to identify 
oneself before accepting hospitality.” 

I blushed and smiled. “Please don’t trouble yourself. I have 
been through your pockets, and I have seen all your papers.” 
Father, very red, stood looking at me, appalled at this outrage 
against decency. 

We left the young man to his meal and went to Mother to 
tell her about our guest. Not giving Father a chance to speak, 
fearful that he would let himself be carried away by kind- 
heartedness, I spoke quickly. “Of course, we can’t. keep him 
here. His papers seem all right, but how can we tell he isn’t 
a stool pigeon? Besides, he came in broad daylight, and some- 
one might have seen him coming up the hill. We’ll have to 
tell him to go on his way.” 

Mother sighed and said, “I guess you are right. It means 
death to all of us if it is a trap.” 
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Father remonstrated. “We can’t let him go. It’s better that 
we should be executed than to send out an innocent boy to be 
caught by the first sentry he meets.” 

“But how can we tell whether he is innocent?” I asked, half 
yielding. 

“Bring him in here,” said Mother. “Pd like to have a look at 
him.” 

As the flier bent over Mother’s hand to kiss it, she looked 
intently at his face. He straightened up, but she did not let 
go of his hand. Turning towards me and Father, she said, with 
tears in her eyes, “He looks like Joe. Have you noticed? His 
eyes— and his hair, too. Hania, go fix one of the upstairs rooms.” 

Rebellious and unconvinced, I left Mother and Father talking 
to the stranger. 

The second floor of the house, which we hadn’t even entered 
for several months, was ice-cold. The frozen floor boards 
creaked under my steps. I went into the room directly above 
mine and Mimi’s, thinking that it would be easier to heat than 
the others. Although it gained some warmth from our ceiling, 
it was so cold that I shivered in spite of my shawl, sweater, and 
sheepskin coat. I brought up wood and made a roaring fire in 
the tile stove. Then I nailed a dark carriage blanket over the 
window, taking care that no light would show through the 
cracks at night. I made up the bed, fetched a candle and 
matches, and then went for Leon. 

“He has a temperature,” said Mother. “Give him some hot 
tea before he goes to bed. It might help his cough.” 

Indeed, the man looked sick. But I was still apprehensive. 
Upstairs, before leaving him, I said, “Listen, I have nailed this 
over the window. The Germans can see our house from their 
headquarters, and if they see a ray of light from this window, 
they’ll be here without fail to make a search, so be careful, 
please. And don’t try to come down unless I call you. In case 
you hear Germans coming into the house, don’t get alarmed. 
Lock yourself in, go to bed, and stay there till you get a sign 
from me.” 

He thanked me, but I interrupted him brusquely. “If you are 
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what you say, we’ll take good care of you. But if you are a 
provocateur, you won’t get out alive. I’ll slash your throat 
from ear to ear with the kitchen knife, so help me God.” 

The next day the gale and the cold increased. Leon was 
worse, and there was no question of letting him go. All the time 
he was coughing upstairs in bed, we racked our brains trying to 
think up means of getting him across the well-guarded border. 
The times when we trusted everybody seemed very far away. 
Kurt Werle, Mr. Braun, and a few others had taught us caution. 
As we sat reviewing the villagers, one by one, we stopped and 
said after every name, “Yes, he seems all right. But who knows 
if he won’t give us away.” 

While Kasia was in the house working, we kept Leon 
locked in upstairs. But on the fourth day, when she did not 
come and he was beginning to feel better, we asked him to 
have lunch with us downstairs. He had hardly gone up again 
to his room, when two frontier guards and their officer 
tramped into the house. They unstrapped their skis and, 
puffing, rubbing their ears, and slapping their hands together, 
explained that they had come to get warm. The officer was 
Gottlieb. He put his hand on the knob of Mother and Father’s 
door and asked perfunctorily, “Is it all right if we go in?” 

“Please,” I said. “Mother is worse today. If you want to 
rest, go into the other room.” 

I showed them the way through the dining room into my 
room. One of the men produced some tea. I went to the kitchen 
to put the kettle on, and then tiptoed upstairs to whisper to 
Leon, “Germans downstairs. Take off your shoes and get into 
bed. I’ll let you know when they are gone.” 

Composing my features, I carried the glasses of tea to our 
unwelcome visitors. With the tray still in my hand, I suddenly 
froze with horror. Leon’s dry cough came clearly to my ears 
from upstairs. But the Germans seemed not to have heard. 
They were helping themselves to the sugar they had brought 
out and unwrapping sandwiches. They sipped the hot tea and 
settled down comfortably. I realized that I would have to 
keep them talking if Leon’s presence was to go undetected. 
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and tree. And she was both trustworthy and cautious. While 
she was at work in the woodshed, making kindling, I broke in 
on her. 

“Kasia,” I said, looking at her sternly, “I’m going to tell you 
something. But remember, if you talk and this gets to the 
Germans, we’re all as good as dead. And that means you too. 
You know what happened to the judge’s maid at Pilica?” 

“If you mean the young man upstairs, you needn’t worry. 
I’ve known about him for several days. But it’s all right; I 
haven’t told anyone. Does he want to get across?” She waved 
her hand towards the hills. 

I nodded. “But you see, he can’t pay a guide. He has no 
money. Would you know of someone ?” 

“Never mind the money. We’ve been taking them across, 
my brother Franek and I, just for the pleasure of helping one 
of our own. When do you want me to take him?” 

The solution had materialized so suddenly, so simply. 

“The sooner the better. The Germans may get wind of his 
presence any moment.” 

She meditated, then said, “I’ll finish my work, and you tell 
him to get ready. I’ll take him home with me, and he can 
spend the night in the hayloft. There is a wedding on the 
Slovakian side tomorrow night, a cousin of ours getting mar- 
ried. We have talked to the sentries and have bribed them to 
let some relatives through. We’ve promised to give them some 
rabbits and more money. But not until we’re back from the 
wedding— to make sure that they don’t start shooting on the 
border!” She laughed. 

“Tell the young gentleman,” she continued, “that he can 
join us. The Germans will think he is one of the wedding 
guests. On the Slovakian side, he will get handed down to the 
Hungarian border.” 

“Handed down?” 

“Yes. My cousin will send him on to the next village, where 
friends of his will direct him further to people they know— 
from village to village until he reaches Hungary.” 

Mother told me to make a small bundle of a blanket, two 
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shirts, some underwear, and socks for Leon. I added bread, 
sugar, and two teaspoonfuls of real tea in a little paper bag. 
Father pressed a small sum of money in his hand. After a few 
words of prayer, we sadly said goodbye. I thought of Joe and 
the thousands of others fleeing and hiding like animals, starving 
and freezing, on their way to the Allied forces. 

We had been right in trusting Kasia’s judgment. Leon got 
safely across the border. Later we learned that he was in Buda- 
pest, bound for France, to which the Poles were flocking in 
anticipation of the approaching spring offensive. 

In the richer parts of Poland, trade in food products had re- 
vived to a certain degree, and those who had the means could 
buy on the black market. But not so in Bory. The Germans 
had prohibited any food being carried from county to county, 
and our non-arable mountain region, with no supplies coming 
in, was struggling with famine. The little that was produced 
locally was carefully recorded by the authorities. All mills 
were watched by the police, and whatever grain was brought 
was weighed and part of it confiscated. 

Not only the poor but even the richer peasants could hardly 
keep body and soul together. Though the zloty was still our 
unit of money, it was now German-issued and not worth the 
paper it was printed on. The farmers, when induced to part 
with any produce, would accept only clothing, bedding, or 
soap in payment. 

Droves of city people, despite severe penalties, roamed the 
countryside daily with bundles on their backs. In a short time 
the more accessible settlements were cleared of food and 
glutted with articles of wearing apparel and household goods. 
(These items became even scarcer than food after the first 
three months of official and individual German looting.) 

Father’s age and asthma kept him indoors a great deal, and 
as the range of my forays was limited, our situation was 
desperate. We were relieved, therefore, when Gaither wrote 
that he would be with us for several weeks in February. Before 
his arrival we went through trunks and closets, selecting for 
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barter all clothes that seemed not indispensable. Stockings, 
blouses, skirts, and underwear went into the pile. We spent 
hours trying to fix a fair price on each piece. Should a pair of 
shoes be priced at three bushels of rye or two of wheat? A 
sweater at a cubic meter of potatoes? Mimi’s dress at ten 
quarts of oats? 

Gaither arrived. Though in need of rest, he set out on his 
trading expedition the next day. It was February 13— his 
birthday. Mimi had been looking forward to it— expecting 
somehow to be the recipient of presents on that day and not 
the donor. But that very morning he took the five o’clock 
train to the next station, intending to make his way on foot 
from there to a distant mountain hamlet. 

It was pitch-dark and cold when I arose at four in the morn- 
ing. I lit the fire in the tile stove. Then, after bundling into my 
sweater, shawl, and sheepskin coat, I lit the kerosene lamp— 
the electric plant was inactive— and went to make breakfast 
while Gaither dressed and shaved. He looked full of hope and 
optimism. He was wearing— under protest— an old fur coat of 
my late grandfather’s, unearthed in the attic, heavy hobnailed 
shoes, a thick, woolen muffler, and a padded ski cap with flaps 
that covered his neck, ears, cheeks, and chin. In his right hand 
he carried a heavy stick, in his left a flashlight. We had pre- 
pared a bundle of wares for him to take along, but when he 
lifted it to his back it was so heavy that he staggered. Half the 
things had to be removed and the rest repacked into a knap- 
sack, since this would leave both his arms free. At last he 
forced the door open against the wind and disappeared into the 
swirling blizzard. 
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by GAITHER 

T he deep snow and the heavy pack on my back made 
progress toward the station slow. From time to time I 
used my flashlight to keep out of the heavy drifts on both 
sides of the road. Lola and Ir were waiting at the station. Only 
Lola was to accompany me, for Ir had heard that there was a 
square of shoe leather to be bought in New Market, and he 
was going after it. The train arrived, and for forty minutes we 
traveled up the valley. 

We got out at a tiny station— a wooden shack in a thicket of 
fir trees. We adjusted our packs— Lola, too, had a knapsack on 
her back— and struck out, following the bed of a stream 
towards the hamlet we had chosen as our first point of attack. 
The sky was graying, and it was snowing thickly. The wind 
struck us sharply in the face as we left the protection of the 
trees. We slowly plodded on, kicking through the deep snow, 
while the wind swirled heavy clouds of flakes around us, 
making it impossible to see more than two or three feet ahead. 
I drew the flaps of my ski cap closer over my face and looked 
at Lola anxiously, afraid that she would not be able to keep 
pace with me. She grinned back reassuringly, her jaw set with 
determination under the woolen scarf which she had tied over 
her head. The road seemed interminable, and my pack grew 
heavier and heavier. It was a great relief to reach the houses 
and to step out into the village street. We turned in at the first 
gate and rapped. 

“May Jesus Christ be praised.” 

“Forever and ever, amen.” 

We stepped into the izba and took off our gloves, scarfs, 
and coats. Without another word, we went up to the stove to 
warm our hands. The whole family, on account of the storm, 
was at home, and we sat down with the air of expected guests 
and began to talk about the weather. In a little while, as we 
had anticipated, came the question. 
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“What are you doing in our village? We see you are 
strangers here.” 

The hostess, looking furtively at our knapsacks, added with- 
out waiting for our reply, “What have you got there?” 

Slowly we undid our packs and spread out the contents. 
No sooner had I brought out the high-laced shoes than the 
woman pounced on them. She kicked off her moccasins. I 
thought of Cinderella’s sisters as I saw her pulling at the shoes 
and pushing her feet into them. It was no use. They were too 
small for her. Sadly she handed them back to me. Next she 
speculatively fingered a sweater Lola was holding up. 

“How much?” 

They wanted to know the prices, willing to pay us, without 
much argument, in money. But when we mentioned grain and 
potatoes, they shook their heads. While we were showing our 
wares, neighbors— they had mysteriously learned of our pres- 
ence— came in. But seeing that this house would yield nothing, 
we packed up and moved to the next house, where a large 
number of peasants had already assembled. 

This time we undid our packs with the assurance of ex- 
perts. With the grace of a mannequin, I spread a lady’s blouse 
against myself, turning towards the women. Then I picked up 
a handful of Mimi’s socks and dangled them alluringly. Lola, 
who had also brought out her wares, was talking briskly, 
pointing out their color, texture, and finish. Although the 
sweaters she had were choice, my high-laced shoes had more 
appeal. Every woman in the room had to try them on. The 
few who succeeded in getting their feet inside, paraded up 
and down, smiling delightedly, even though their feet were 
crammed in too tight. Finally a woman was found who really 
could wear them. I was determined to drive a sharp bargain 
and followed her husband to a little shed where he wanted to 
show me his grain. After long bickering, I took a sack I had 
brought with me, and we slowly poured barley into it, meas- 
uring carefully with a wooden scoop. The sack was too 
heavy for me to carry to the station, and the peasant agreed he 
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would travel by night and bring it to our home. Regretfully 
I left my sack with him after having tied and marked it. 

We continued from home to home, although by now we 
were thoroughly tired of going through the same motions. 
Few were willing to bargain with us, but the women were 
curious to see all we had to offer. We were a sort of traveling 
sideshow in this snow-bound wilderness. Towards noon we 
took out our lunch and ate the thick sandwiches of black bread 
and cottage cheese. Then we went on with our work and suc- 
ceeded in bartering clothing for three small sacks of grain, 
which we put in our knapsacks. Nothing else, we realized, 
could be squeezed out of this territory, so, slinging our packs 
back on our shoulders, we set out for the station. 

The snow had ceased falling, the air was clear and bracing, 
the road downhill, and the walk, in spite of our weariness, 
pleasant. During the hour and a half we sat waiting for our 
train in the little shack, we talked happily about the grain we 
were bringing back and planned our next expedition. 

Days went by, but the man who was to bring our barley 
did not show up. I decided to go back. I set out alone this 
time. It was a cold but sunny day, and I whistled as I went up 
the now familiar road. The peasant who had my shoes treated 
me with a long tale of explanations and excuses, while his 
wife stood disconsolately by. He had changed his mind and 
would not part with his barley, so I took back my goods. 

I walked rapidly on to parts of the valley which we had not 
visited before. I packed and unpacked my knapsack in many 
homes and made several exchanges. Again I had to leave my 
grain sacks, carrying away only the promise that they would 
be delivered. 

Towards evening I turned back. At the lower end of the 
valley I was stopped by a man standing in the middle of the 
road. He was dressed in a short sheepskin coat and long leather 
boots. He seemed to be waiting for me. As I drew even with 
him he lifted a heavy club, barring the way. 

“You come with me,” he said, and set out in the direction of 
the railroad. 
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“Where are we going?” I asked. 

He only grunted. In front of a two-story building he pointed 
with his stick and ordered, “You go in there.” 

I saw a sign over the door. It was the office of the soltys , 
a kind of village sheriff. This made me feel better. The village 
elder told me that I was being arrested on suspicion of buying 
grain without a license. Once more I had to undo my pack. 
Those present examined every item with curiosity. My passport 
was also scrutinized, page after page, and many questions were 
asked. It was so late when I was released that I had to run 
to the station, and I barely got there when I heard the whistle 
of the train. 

I made several more trips into the villages— some alone, others 
in the company of Ir or Lola. The results were increasingly 
disappointing. At last we gave up foraging. 



February , March , April 1940 

by HAN I A 

L arge migrations of Germans began to move into Poland 
towards the end of 1939. The Fuehrer, desiring to form 
a German nucleus in central Europe, was summoning the Ger- 
mans back from various European countries. In large masses 
they were relinquishing— some willingly, others not— their 
adopted countries, and, lured by extravagant promises of 
wealth, were streaming into Poland. The repatriation of these 
nationals was done in a great hurry and with a disregard of 
weather conditions. Shortly after Christmas, when the tempera- 
ture was between thirty and forty degrees below zero, we 
heard from the Werles, in great secrecy, that a large transport 
of Bessarabian Germans had just crossed the German-Russian 
frontier at Sanok. They had been on their way for several 
weeks, and many of them had to be hospitalized with frozen 
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hands and feet. This report failed to touch us. In order to 
make room for these Germans, hundreds of thousands of Poles 
were being driven out of their homes and farms in the western 
sections of Poland, which, on October 26, 1939, had been in- 
corporated into the Reich. 

Simultaneously certain groups of Ruthenians from the 
southern parts of Poland, who had been promised by Com- 
munists riches and privileges in the Soviet Union, migrated 
east. These Ruthenians were permitted to take only a few 
personal possessions. This, naturally, benefited the Germans, 
who became the owners of the land and crops of the emi- 
grants, most of whom were peasants. Many of those who had 
moved to the Soviet Union braved the terrible cold and the 
double cordon of frontier guards to sneak back. They brought 
discouraging tales of living conditions. 

Another group of people on the move were the Jews. Al- 
though realizing that the Soviet Union had little to offer 
people raised in the West, they stole their way across the 
border in large numbers, knowing that nothing but death 
awaited them under the German rule. 

Still another group of migrants were young Polish men and 
women, going south towards Slovakia and Hungary, trying 
to join the Allied forces. 

All this created an indescribable state of confusion and 
anxiety. In February, Lola went to Cracow on business and 
brought back the first detailed report on the mass deportations 
from the West. She told us how, during her stay, she had 
gone with local women to the freight yards, to meet a train 
of deportees with food and clothing. For three days the women 
waited in shifts in the coldest kind of weather. When the train 
arrived, the German guards went from car to car, opened the 
doors, and shouted their usual “ Alle raus!” No one stirred. The 
committee rushed forward and peered inside, then, horrified, 
fell back. The cars were jammed with the frozen bodies of 
men, women, and children. But the guards too had seen. The 
doors were slammed to, and the train moved away. 

That first time we could not believe our ears, but in the 
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months to come there were many reports of such death trains. 
The deportees usually were taken to their destination in a 
roundabout way, traveling four or five days to points only 
a few hours distant. Deprived of heat, food, and water, they 
died in great numbers. Mortality among children was especially 
high. Women would often alight carrying in their arms the 
dead bodies of their little ones. 

Towards the end of February, Mother rallied. It was de- 
cided that I would leave with Gaither to stay with him— for 
a short time at least— in Warsaw. We were anxious to take 
Mimi with us, but Mother and Father argued that the trip and 
the living conditions in Warsaw would be too hard on a child, 
and so we left her in their charge. 

Armed with an official permit from the local mayor, the 
military command, and the Landrat of the New Market dis- 
trict, which safeguarded the food we were taking for the 
trip, we set out on a bitterly cold day. Frequent changes, in- 
terminable waits in the open, the necessity of taking one’s place 
on the train by storm, were routine matters. 

In our absence from Warsaw, Christine had moved back to 
her room in Mrs. Adamska’s house on Filtrowa Street, where 
she had lived before the war. She had been promised a job, 
she said. This, of course, was not true, and I knew that only 
her pride had made her leave our home. I hurried to her. 
Christine was out, but Mrs. Adamska— a roly-poly person with 
merry blue eyes and pale wispy hair— greeted me cordially. 

“I’m glad you are taking Christine back,” she said when I 
had explained. “We have no fuel, and our home is icy.” Her 
hands were swollen and covered with purple frostbites, yet 
her optimistic outlook had not deserted her even now. She 
hoped that the spring offensive would bring Germany’s defeat 
and that her husband, a war prisoner in Russia, would come 
home. 

The same afternoon I helped Christine pack her clothes, and 
we said goodbye to Mrs. Adamska. 

“It’s au revoir, Christine,” she said gaily, “and not goodbye. 
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In another three or four months the Germans will be back in 
Berlin, and we’ll pick up where we left off.” 

And so Christine moved back into the living room of our 
apartment in the Methodist Building. Although it was no 
warmer than the Adamski home, during the day at least she 
could sit with us around an electric heater that Gaither had 
miraculously bought somewhere. 

Warsaw, during the two and a half months of my absence, 
had undergone a change. The streets had been cleared, and 
most of the temporary graves had been removed by Polish and 
Jewish labor battalions. We saw them everywhere, either 
working or marching in long columns with spades and picks 
over their shoulders. The electric plant was operating, and the 
streetcars were running along the main thoroughfares. But 
life was harder than it had been in December. In many places 
one could read posters in German and Polish announcing 
executions for various political crimes. Other posters threatened 
with arrest and execution for infringement of regulations of 
every sort. I read a notice in which a reward of one thousand 
zlotys was offered to anyone giving information of the where- 
abouts of a Mr. Kott. Christine explained that he was a man 
who had been arrested after a search at his home. He had 
managed to escape from the prison, and three hundred citizens 
had been taken as hostages. The inhabitants of Warsaw were 
notified that one hundred of this group would be shot unless 
the missing man was found within twenty-four hours, and 
another hundred if he did not turn up by the following day. 
Kott did not appear, and the hostages were taken to an un- 
known place. Much later, in midsummer in fact, the Germans 
published the names of 180 who had been shot in reprisal at 
that time. We never learned what happened to the remaining 
120, but they probably met with the same fate. 

I was waiting on Krolewska Street for a streetcar. When it 
stopped I noticed how jammed the rear of the car was, and so 
I hastened to the front entrance and got on. In my hurry I 
hadn’t noticed that several Germans were on the front plat- 
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form. I took a coin out of my purse and asked the conductor, 
“Is this the correct fare?” 

One of the soldiers, a burly fellow, turned on me with fury. 
“Du Polnisches Sch^wein, raus /” (“You Polish swine, get out!”) 

Petrified, I stared at him. He grabbed me by the shoulder 
with one hand and slapped me with the other. I struck back. 
He was so tall that, although I had aimed at his face, my fist 
landed on his chest. Two of the other Germans shouted, while 
the first one groped in his pocket feeling for his gun. The 
conductor, who had been looking on in horror, suddenly 
called out to the motorman, and, as the car slowed down for 
the fraction of a second, he pushed me off into the street. 
Passers-by helped me pick myself up and brush off the snow. 

“What happened? How did you fall out?” 

I told them. 

“Good God! Don’t you know there is a death penalty for 
striking a German? Lucky for you the conductor had that 
much presence of mind. The German would have shot you. 
And don’t forget that the front of the car is reserved for 
Germans.” 

Streetcar travel often gave rise to such incidents, but we had 
to face them, deprived as we were of other means of trans- 
portation. The Polish section was always jammed. The Ger- 
mans had automobiles and motorcycles, and did not have to 
rely on the trolley exclusively. Their section, divided from 
ours only by a movable bar, was usually half empty. 

One evening I was coming home from Nowy Swiat Street 
on the streetcar. At every stop new crowds pushed their way 
in, each time shoving me farther up the aisle. At last, with 
my ribs against the dividing bar, I could move no farther. 
An old gentleman, white and frail, stood next to me— a doctor, 
I judged from the little leather case he was carrying and the 
odor of ether permeating his clothes. The German section was 
empty. The old gentleman glanced towards it several times, 
then, hesitantly, lifted the bar and, with a look at the con- 
ductor, timidly seated himself in the forbidden part. It wasn’t 
long before two young Brown Shirts came in, talking and 
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laughing loudly. Stretching their stocky legs, in their shiny 
black boots, they sprawled insolently, eyeing our congested 
group, until one of them noticed the old doctor. His shabby 
clothes, his sad and tired face, must have revealed him as not 
belonging to the master race. The young Nazi strode up to 
him. “ Deutsch ?” 

The old man shook his head. The German pointed at the 
large inscription over the door, “ Nur fur Deutsche,” then hit 
him in the face with such strength that the old man fell to 
the floor. His hat rolled under one of the benches, the satchel 
crashed under another with a loud clatter of instruments. This 
is how we were taught to obey orders. 

All over Warsaw— and I dare say all over Poland— people 
shivered in their homes, and froze their hands, feet, and noses. 
Eight out of every ten people we knew had no fuel whatever. 
Cold was an even greater trial than hunger. Pipes burst. Those 
who had old-fashioned tile stoves were fortunate. They could 
at least break up a piece of furniture once in a while and make 
a fire. But those who, like us, lived in modern, steam-heated 
apartments, were out of luck. Officially there was no coal or 
coke for the Poles, and that which the black market offered 
was sold at prohibitive prices. 

Early in the summer, as was his practice, Gaither had bought 
coke for the Methodist Building. Ordinarily it would have 
lasted through October and most of November. Now it had to 
be stretched to last all winter. The furnace man fired up only 
enough to keep the water pipes from freezing. 

The electric heater was kept in Michael and Lydia’s room, 
for they were more coldblooded than the rest of us. In our 
free moments we huddled around it. Otherwise we worked, ate, 
and often slept bundled up in our warmest clothing, seldom 
shedding overcoats and furs. On nights when the wind was 
from the west, Christine would come into our room (thus stark 
necessity molds proprieties) and share my twin bed with me. 

The dining room, where, clinging to prewar standards, we 
still took our meals, was like a refrigerator. Before entering it 
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we braced ourselves as for a cold plunge. We always tried to 
swallow our food before it became completely chilled. 

When we couldn’t bear the cold any longer, we’d go to bed. 
We’d crawl in under piled-up rugs and quilts, fur coats, and 
blankets, and lie there trying to get warm. The newspapers 
under our mattresses and between the layers of blankets, for 
insulation, helped, but the rustling of paper was annoying. 

There were no theaters, no motion pictures, no lectures, that 
first winter. There was no point in going to anyone else’s home, 
for it was always just as cold as your own. When by and by 
a few coffeehouses opened, people flocked to them. These 
cukiernias as they are called in Poland were lit and heated- 
thanks to the bribes the owners handed out to the proper 
people. For a few pennies one could get a steaming cup of 
substitute tea or coffee and an almost genuine piece of pastry. 
Even the poorest scraped their pennies together for a cup of 
something hot so they could sit over it— sometimes for hours— 
reading, writing, or knitting around the little marble-top tables. 
The cukiernias were the only meeting places for friends and 
business associates. They served a very real purpose in keeping 
the people from freezing. But they soon became an eyesore to 
the Germans, who accused the Poles of squandering their 
money. Kurt, who dropped in one afternoon, said, “Look at 
the crowds that flock there. They must have plenty of money 
to waste it on tea and coffee.” 

One day Christine and I were getting ready to go out when 
Janka came in. “I hope you’re not going to one of the cukier- 
nias” she said. “Last night the Germans made raids on several, 
and they arrested all the women.” 

We thought it was irresponsible gossip, but we found the 
Cameleon, a near-by cukiernia , almost empty. From the grief- 
stricken owner we learned that many women had been taken 
to police headquarters— some of them gray-haired matrons, 
others girls in their teens, and many who had been in the 
company of husbands or other relatives. All were treated as 
common prostitutes and given a brutal medical examination by 
the German police doctors. 
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Many of them never came back home. Later these Polish 
women were sent to army brothels. 

Christine returned from downtown one day greatly excited. 
“Do you know the Latineks are here? Ola told me. I met her 
on the street.” 

Christine had the address. I put on three pairs of cotton 
hose and two pairs of woolen drawers, for the day was bitterly 
cold, and hurried to Okreg Street. I climbed to the fifth floor 
of a large apartment building that had evidently been hit by a 
bomb, for it was split from top to bottom and the staircase 
was precariously propped up with rafters. 

Mr. and Mrs. Latinek, old friends of my parents, had been 
well-to-do people. Their home had been in Poznan, and 
Gaither and I, when we lived in that city, had enjoyed their 
hospitality frequently. I found them in a small, almost bare 
room. They kissed me, but they were so changed that for 
a while I could not trust myself to speak. Mrs. Latinek sat 
down on one of the two iron cots, I took the only chair, and 
Mr. Latinek went out to borrow a chair for himself from a 
family of refugees living in the adjoining room. 

I asked about their daughter. “Where is Danuta? And how 
is her husband?” 

“She is still on the staff of the hospital in Torun, and Boles- 
law is in a war prisoners’ camp in Germany.” 

“Why are you here?” 

“We were deported in the first days of December,” said 
Air. Latinek bitterly. “I thought they would not bother us. 
We are old people, and I never took part in political activities.” 

“How are the Manowskis, the Hoppes, the Hedingers?” 

“Killed. All killed.” 

They told me of unbelievable murder and terror that had 
descended on the western provinces of Poland with the in- 
vasion. In Szamotuly, a small town near Poznan, the brother 
of one of our former maids had been put to death with five 
other young peasants. In Otorowo, eight had been shot on 
October 2, eighteen on October 23, and forty-two on No- 
vember 7. In Gniezno not only professional and businessmen 
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but also many workingmen and peasants had been executed. 
They told me about the terrible period between October 20 
and 25, when mass executions had taken place all over the dis- 
trict of Poznan. 

Mr. Latinek had one day found himself in a crowd that was 
suddenly surrounded by the S.S. troops, who hurried them 
into the market square. The square was decorated with flags 
and greenery, as if in readiness for some festivity. Finally the 
police marched in five men and lined them up with their backs 
to the wall of the Municipal Building. Their clothes were 
soiled and tom, their faces bruised. One looked as if his eye 
had been put out; another, too exhausted to stand alone, had 
to be supported by his companions. As the firing squad ap- 
proached, many in the crowd tried to break away. But the 
S.S. guard would not let them go. Women screamed and 
fainted. After the execution the witnesses were allowed to 
disperse. The bodies were left lying where they had fallen. 
The Latineks estimated that in the district of Poznan alone 
twenty thousand people had been killed from the time of the 
invasion up to the last of December, 1939. 

“But how were you deported?” I asked Mrs. Latinek. 

“In the usual way. We were among the first from the city. 

A German had been billeted with us for several weeks, and 
we thought this was a guarantee against our being put out of 
our home. One evening the lights went out. We simply 
thought something had happened at the power plant.” 

Towards three in the morning, they were awakened by 
pounding on the door. Mr. Latinek, in his dressing gown and 
slippers, went to open it. He was pushed aside violently as 
six armed soldiers trooped in. One of them flashed a light 
into his eyes and barked out, “Get dressed and get out. I give 
you fifteen minutes. Put your money and your jewelry on 
the dining room table before you go.” 

“Why, you can’t ” 

The soldier struck him on the head. “Shut up! The Fuehrer’s 
orders. Get going! ” 
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They were told they could carry away only what they had 
on. They searched in the dark for clothes and shoes. 

“My hands shook so,” said Mrs. Latinek, “that I could hardly 
fasten my dress.” 

“And I,” added her husband, “didn’t notice until the fol- 
lowing day that one of my shoes was brown and the other 
black.” 

The soldiers followed them down the steps, adding to their 
confusion by swearing and shouting constantly. Mrs. Latinek 
begged to be allowed to take two pillows and some sheets, 
but they were given only a blanket apiece before being bru- 
tally pushed into the street. Here they joined a large group of 
people evicted like themselves. 

It was December 8, and bitterly cold. They were held in 
the street until the whole quarter had been evacuated. Then 
all were marched to an empty factory on the outskirts of town. 

The building was soon filled with hundreds of evacues. There 
was little straw, and most of them sat on the bare cement floor, 
weeping and sobbing. Someone tried to kill himself. An elderly 
man who had lost his mind writhed on the floor. A young 
woman who had become separated from her child in the con- 
fusion shrieked wildly. Cold and hungry, these people were 
kept there for several days. The Germans searched them re- 
peatedly to make sure they had not concealed any valuables. 
Wedding rings were taken away. Dry black bread was doled 
out in small quantities, and a bit of brew which was supposed 
to be coffee. New deportees were added every night. 

In a corner of the hall a woman gave birth to a baby. A 
doctor was found among the imprisoned, but there were no 
medical supplies, no hot water, nothing to wrap the infant in. 

But the news spread, and people started bringing whatever 
they had. One woman tore off half of the shawl she wore, the 
only possession she had carried with her. A man surrendered 
his only handkerchief for a diaper. Others brought their rations 
of coffee to bathe the baby in, this being the only liquid at 
their disposal. Listening to this, I thought of the Nativity, with 
a factory building instead of a manger and destitute people 
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bringing gifts more precious than the gold and frankincense 
and myrrh of the Magi. 

On the eighth day of their imprisonment, they were taken 
to the station and packed into freight cars. Before the Latineks’ 
car was sealed, the police tossed in a blood-soaked bundle. It 
was a woman who, when the soldiers had come for her, had 
slashed her throat with a razor. She had been brought wrapped 
in her own blanket, gurgling with spouting blood. The people 
locked up with her could only watch her agony helplessly. 

During the four days their journey lasted, the deportees were 
given neither food nor water. They sat on the cold, bare boards 
of the floor, trying to guess what their fate was to be. They 
thought the journey would never end. At last the doors were 
thrown open, and they were ordered to get out. 

“It was a terrible moment,” said Mr. Latinek. “Nothing but 
snow-covered fields on both sides of the tracks, not a house in 
sight, not even a road.” 

Pushed by the guards, they jumped stiffly from the high 
boxcars and fell into a deep, snow-filled ditch. 

When the Latineks reached a small hamlet, some peasants 
took them in and fed them hot soup and potatoes. They in- 
formed them that they were in the district of Lublin. 

“The trip from Poznan to this part of the country should 
not have lasted more than twelve hours. They must have made 
a wide circuit on purpose,” added Mrs. Latinek. 

By and by they got to Warsaw. And so they were here, 
living on what friends could give them until they could find 
some means of making a living, and eating at public soup 
kitchens. 

“We have tried several soup kitchens,” they assured me 
earnestly, “but the one in the basement of the Y.M.C.A. build- 
ing is the best. The soup there is really delicious.” 

Thinking what gourmets they’d always been, I didn’t know 
whether to smile or to cry. 

Warsaw was no longer the prostrate city that I had found 
in the fall. Tears and complaints had been replaced by grim 
determination. 
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New deportees were pouring in day after day, and among 
them we met many friends— friends from Poznan, Katowice, 
Bydgoszcz, Grudziadz. * It was hard to find room for these 
people in a city as badly damaged by bombings as Warsaw. 
Those who had relatives or friends went to live with them. 
Others— thousands of others— went to live in the barracks for 
the homeless. It was even harder to find employment for such 
masses. Polish stores had either been taken over lock, stock, 
and barrel by the Germans, or were closing for lack of mer- 
chandise. All going concerns were either given German man- 
agers — Treuhander — or confiscated outright. The healthier, 
more enterprising Poles went into a new kind of business: the 
black market. Walking around in Koszykowa Street, where 
most of our marketing was done, I would often come across 
men we had known as doctors, lawyers, artists, scientists— 
men who only a few months ago had never been inside their 
own kitchens— selling potatoes, weighing horse meat, or wrap- 
ping soup bones, as if to the manner born. 

Looting was done systematically. It was a common sight to 
see Germans carrying merchandise out of stores and piling it 
into waiting cars and trucks. Hordes of German rovers had 
come in the wake of the military and were taking whatever 
met their fancy. 

I was at the Kaminskis one day when a large blonde in a 
sable coat came in. She looked reflectively around as she 
strolled through the apartment, while we followed her silently. 
She explained casually that she was looking for a nice, well- 
furnished home and that she was a Volksdeutsche. Her manner 
showed that she considered this quite natural. She did not 
flaunt any sign of animosity, which usually goes with a con- 
sciousness of guilt. Luckily my friends’ place did not suit her. 

It took us a long while to understand the new social system 
—a system based on complete inequality. The citizens of the 
Reich and those of the conquered territories were divided into 
separate classes, whose privileges and rights were sharply dif- 
ferentiated. 

Starting at the top were the members of the N.S.D.A.P.— 
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the Nationals ozialistische dentsche Arbeiterpartei. Their privi- 
leges were unlimited, their power over the conquered people 
was absolute. 

The Reich sdeutsche— Germans bom in the Reich— even those 
who did not officially belong to the party, ranked almost as 
high. They had access, in Poland, to whatever the country 
had to offer. If they paid at all, they paid nominal prices. When 
they chose not to do so, there was no means of getting justice. 
When rationing was introduced in Poland, these first two 
classes of citizens were allotted all that was necessary to assure 
them proper, well-balanced nourishment and a satisfied 
stomach. 

The V olksdeutsche— Germans bom outside the Vaterland 
—came next. Their food rations, though smaller, were sufficient; 
in other things they enjoyed nearly the same privileges as the 
first two groups. 

Citizens of neutral countries and friendly minorities, such as 
Ukrainians and Lithuanians, rated almost as high as the V olks- 
deutsche. 

But after all these classes, and divided from them by a large 
social and legal barrier, came the minder r wertiges Element (the 
inferior element)— the Poles and Jews. 

Poles with German names who did not want to sign up 
as V olksdeutsche were subject to special reprisals and perse- 
cutions. They almost formed a class by themselves. 

“The Poles are racially inferior and consequently objects of 
exploitation. The law will have to treat them as such,” the 
District Commissioner of Poznan said in one of his speeches. 

We had not seen Kurt for several weeks, a fact we did not 
deplore. But we had heard that he had signed up as a Volks- 
deutscher. When he came, however, he had in his lapel the 
badge worn only by the Reichsdeutsche. His merits must have 
been of no mean nature if he, born abroad, had been taken to 
the bosom of the Vaterland . He was wearing custom-made 
shoes and a flashy new suit, and he radiated enthusiasm and 
joy as he threw himself into the chair we had not offered. 

“Well, and what shall it be? Headache powders, aspirin, 
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iodine, bandages, or cough drops? You may have anything 
you want for the asking,” he said. 

We showed our surprise. 

“Yes, my dear friends, you may congratulate me. I am the 
owner of two pharmaceutical concerns. I signed the deeds this 
morning.” Kurt had never had any money, and we did not 
have to guess at the origin of his sudden wealth. In his exuber- 
ance he did not notice our lack of response. For two hours he 
gave us an account of his rise from modest Treuhdnder to 
owner of the factories he had been assigned to manage only 
two months before. 

Our former maid, Natalie, whom I met on the street, also 
showed marks of brand-new wealth. She was sporting a fine 
caracul coat. It was too large for her— she had not bothered to 
have it altered— and she was flopping around in it. She ad- 
dressed me politely. “Wie geht es Ihnen , Frau Pastor ?” (“How 
are you, Madam Pastor?”) 

I answered in Polish, wondering where she had picked up 
her German. With the coat, probably. She told me she was 
being transferred to Poznan, to a tobacco factory. 

“I’ve always wanted to live in Germany,” she added. 

Infuriated by this, I said caustically, “Natalie, your German 
is very poor. I think you had better improve it. Any time you 
are free I’ll be glad to take you to a man who can give you 
lessons. He is a Pole, deported from Poznan.” 

It went over her head, and she said goodbye placidly. 

Rationing of food came into effect, and clothes were about 
to be rationed. We tried quickly to buy the most necessary 
articles. Gaither needed socks badly, but in our district they 
had already vanished. However, Christine told me of a little 
shop on Elektoralna Street where they still could be bought. 
There I found what I wanted, and was selecting some when 
two Germans came in. The elderly shopkeeper whispered to 
me apologetically, “I’m sorry, but you’ll have to wait. They 
have to be looked after first. It’s the law, you know.” 

Standing aside, I watched them finger handkerchiefs, under- 
wear, gloves, and stockings. They did not ask about prices, nor 
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did they try to bargain. How typical of men, I thought to 
myself. When everything had been neatly wrapped, they 
turned to the door. The merchant cleared his throat with 
embarrassment. 

‘‘Gentlemen, you have forgotten to pay.” 

“To pay? What for?” asked one of them over his shoulder. 

“For all the things you have just bought.” 

“That’s right,” said the German, putting his hand in his 
pocket. “Here you are.” He deposited a small coin on the 
counter with a laugh. 

“But, gentlemen,” the poor man wailed. “You can’t do that. 
This is the last of my stock.” 

The other soldier, already at the door, turned, put his large 
parcel on the floor, came back slowly, and said, “Wait, Max. 
He wants me to pay him. All right, I’ll pay him.” 

Grabbing the little shopkeeper by the necktie, he backed 
him against the counter and, with his free hand, rained blows 
on his face. At the third or fourth blow, blood spurted from 
the man’s nose, but the soldier went on hitting, at the nose, at 
the teeth, under the chin, until his own hand and the victim’s 
face were covered with blood. 

“Oh, please, don’t ” I cried, trying to get hold of his arm. 

He gave me a shove that sent me reeling against the opposite 
wall. In tears I appealed to the other German. 

“Well, he asked for it, didn’t he? And you get out, unless 
you want a dose of the same.” 

The best parts of the city were designated for Germans, and 
the Poles were evicted from their homes at a moment’s notice. 
Our scattered friends were living crowded together either 
with relatives or in cold, bare rooms. 

Alice was one of those who had had to vacate. I went to 
see her and was appalled at her destitution. Her husband, for- 
merly a mining engineer, was employed as a garbage collector. 
She showed me her baby, which looked sickly and pale. It 
was wrapped in rags, and pus was oozing out of one of its 
little ears. 
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“The baby is sick,” said Alice, “but we have no money for 
a doctor or medicine. They didn’t even let me take the diapers 
and baby blankets when we were thrown out.” She asked me 
if I couldn’t find among my things something that could be 
fashioned into baby garments. At home I went through my 
linens. I took out a nightgown, a slip, some sheets. Suddenly I 
realized that it would be very hard to give them away. This 
article I knew could be made over for Mimi; that one I could 
wear myself for a long time to come; none of them could be 
replaced as long as the war lasted. I looked at the little pile of 
clothes, hating to part with them and at the same time appalled 
at my selfishness. Hitherto I had been inclined to think of 
myself as rather generous. I had always given willingly, not 
realizing that my gifts entailed no sacrifice. This was the first 
time that a gift required a supreme effort. At last I tore myself 
away from my hesitations, added a few more garments, and 
gave the pile to Christine to keep, so that I would not be 
tempted to withdraw anything. 

Next I looked up my cousin Lucy. She had been evicted 
from her home and was living now with her sister-in-law, 
Maria Dabrowska, a well-known writer. Lucy and her two 
children, Ella and George, were occupying the dining room. 
Another refugee had been given the bedroom. Maria 
Dabrowska herself had kept the living room. Ella and George 
should have been in school, but, although a few of the gram- 
mar schools in Warsaw were open, they could not attend 
because they lacked coats, underwear, stockings, and shoes. 
Lucy spent all her time either standing in line at one of the 
public kitchens or hunting for a job. 

She told me that our Aunt Sophie had lost her husband and 
all her possessions and was now in Warsaw. I looked her up on 
Krucza Street, where she was working in a small shop over 
which hung a homemade sign with the words, Sklep Komisowy 
(Secondhand Store) painted on it. I looked at the junk littering 
the show window and found it hard to associate chipped plates, 
shiny coats, and misshapen shoes with this aunt, who had 
always been the epitome of elegance. I walked in. Aunt Sophie, 
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hugging a mangy seal coat, was eagerly displaying some shirts 
to a shabbily dressed woman. 

“No, they are not new, as you see,” she was saying, with 
her distinguished inflections. “In fact, part of the left sleeve is 
almost gone, but the price is most attractive.” 

After the customer had departed I stepped closer, and she 
recognized me— with tears and exclamations. She offered me 
a rickety stool behind the counter. “Here,” she said, placing 
a folded newspaper under my feet. “This will be better. You 
will feel the cold less.” 

When I asked her how she was, she said with her charming 
smile, “Thank you, surprisingly well. Money is rather scarce 
and so is food, but, thank goodness, at last I don’t have to 
watch my diet.” 

“But this work, it’s so different. How can you bear it?” 

“As a matter of fact, I like business very much. Only the 
people who come here are so depressing.” 

I thought how little the social and economic upheaval had 
really changed her. 

Our conversation was continually interrupted. All sorts of 
people came in, some to sell and some to buy. A girl appeared 
with a pair of skis. Aunt Sophie bought them and asked the 
girl if she wouldn’t sell her ski pants as well. 

“No indeed,” she said laughing. “I wear them around the 
house all the time. We have no fuel.” 

A woman with a little child bought a pair of old rubbers. 
An old gentleman, very distinguished even in his threadbare 
clothes, came in and took out of his pocket a little box wrapped 
in tissue paper. He unwrapped the box, opened it, looked at 
the contents. Then he turned to my aunt with false briskness 
and said, “I gave these to my wife on our first anniversary. 
She is dead now, and this is the last thing left. How much can 
you give me?” 

Aunt Sophie said she would have to ask an expert. They 
arranged to consult a jeweler together the next day. 

After the old man had gone, she showed me the box. It held 
a pair of earrings of finest gold filigree, with a pearl at each 
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tip. I thought of the love and tenderness symbolized in this 
ornament, but my aunt shook her head and said, “I know how 
you feel. But to me these are even more pitiful.” She produced 
from under the counter a pair of broken-down shoes, carefully 
polished. 

Secondhand stores like the one where my aunt worked were 
numerous in Warsaw, and after clothes rationing came into 
effect their number tripled. But before this happened and 
while there was still free trade, a funny incident occurred. I 
was in a dry goods store on Marszalkowska Street, buying 
outing flannel, when I saw a German private come in. 

“Do you speak German?” he asked the owner. She said 
she didn’t. 

Intent on my business, I paid no further attention. Suddenly 
the soldier was shouting, “ Nein , zum Teufel ! (“No, the 
devil!”) I don’t want white, and I don’t want black. I’ve told 
you so a dozen times. I want something bright.” 

The owner probably understood what he was saying, but 
did not dare to let on. The German, thoroughly angry, 
pounded the counter and shouted louder and louder. 

The girl who had been waiting on me leaned over and 
whispered, “Do you speak German?” 

I nodded. 

“Oh, please interpret for us. He’s awfully mad. He might 
shoot.” 

I stepped forward and asked in German, “What is it you 
want?” 

He turned to me, relieved that someone spoke his language. 
“I want something bright for my girl back home. And this 
blithering idiot shows me nothing but sheeting or this black 
stuff. Tell them,” he ordered, “to give me something bunt” 

With composure, I turned to the shopkeeper and said in 
Polish, “This gentleman wants bunt . Do you understand?” 
The word in German means colored, bright; in Polish, mutiny 
or revolution. 

The woman, without batting an eyelid, answered, “Kindly 
tell the gentleman that it’s still too early for bunt. We’ll have it 
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later. Maybe in the summertime, or next year perhaps. But I 
promise that one of these days he will have all the bunt he 
may wish for.” 

When I had translated her words, the soldier walked out. 
Unable to contain ourselves any longer, we burst into peals 
of laughter. He must have overhead, for he strode back, black 
with fury. But as he looked at us he was confronted by sober 
and courteous faces. His suspicions unallayed, he did not know 
what to do next. At last he stalked out, slamming the glass 
door. 

The cold, the crowding, the struggle for daily bread, dis- 
couraged all social life. Curfew, which by ten o’clock se- 
questered all in their homes, was a further hindrance. No 
infringement of this law was tolerated, and people could cir- 
culate in the streets after police hours only with special permits. 
Such an Ausiveis was not easily obtained, and even its posses- 
sion did not always protect one. Taught by such examples as 
that of Dr. Borowy, who, returning one night from a patient, 
was shot before he had a chance to produce his permit, we 
scurried home nervously at the approach of the hour. Guests 
who over-stayed had to be put up for the night, so that it 
became an accepted custom to remind them of the time when- 
ever they protracted their visit. Those who met talked only 
about one thing— about the spring, the Allied offensive it would 
bring, and the downfall of Germany which automatically 
would follow. 

Being American citizens, we had been permitted to keep our 
radio. We spent much time listening to British broadcasts. 
Friends from all over the city came to hear the news. When 
they asked us Co slychac? (What’s the news?), it was a ques- 
tion brimful with the hopes of a suffering nation. The faith in 
the French Army, the French nation, was unshaken. 

“Maybe the British are not ready yet. Maybe on land they 
are not such good fighters. Ah, but France! Remember the 
First World War? And now the Maginot Line. The Germans 
will break their legs if they try to take that hurdle.” 
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I did not share that faith. I listened to the French broad- 
casts and felt they were not the voice of a fighting people. 

“You are always a pessimist,” Gaither would say. And friends 
to whom I expressed my opinion either turned away crossly or 
accused me of pro-Nazi sympathies. 

Days dragged by slowly, punctuated with many arrests and 
executions. 

Letters were supposedly uncensored, but we knew they were 
perused, and we wrote guardedly. From Mother’s and Father’s 
letters we knew it was no better in the country. 

Many reprisals were connected with the secret press, which 
had begun to function during the winter. The first under- 
ground papers, deposited by mysterious hands in our letter 
box or under the door, were hastily-thrown-together bulletins, 
mimeographed on cheap news stock, in foolscap size. Soon 
they came printed on smooth-finish paper and carried carefully 
written, constructive articles. They increased in number and 
were eagerly snatched up, though the mere possession of such 
a sheet meant death. Almost every week a printing press was 
detected, but this did not decrease the number of publications 
or deter the reading public. These underground papers were a 
powerful weapon against the enemy. They disseminated news, 
exposed German propaganda lies, revived hopes, strengthened 
resistance. 

Heroes are always scarce. Maybe in normal times there 
weren’t many among the people, but the Germans had taught 
us contempt for death, and now everybody resisted heroically. 
The millions of little acts of opposition to the New Order, the 
imperceptible deeds of defiance of insignificant men and 
women, directed by the underground, constituted effective op- 
position to the enemy forces. 

Mother had written asking me to buy her some articles of 
underwear: “With the usual malice of inanimate things, mine 
have chosen to go to pieces right now.” The Square of the 
Iron Gate was the only place where such things could still be 
bought, and so it was there I went. Before the war there had 
been, in the middle of the square, an enormous round building 
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that housed hundreds of stalls crammed with silks, cottons, 
woolens, stockings, gloves, and bedding. During the fighting 
it had been razed. In its place, there swarmed thousands of 
tradespeople, with their wares in boxes, baskets, and suit- 
cases. Many of the merchants were Jews who had managed to 
save some of their stock out of the fires that had swept the 
business sections of the city. Most of the goods were prewar, 
as nothing was being manufactured in Poland for Poles and 
nothing imported. I threaded my way through the throng, 
dived into hampers and bags, and found ladies’ underwear. I 
explained to the motherly Jewish woman who owned it what I 
wanted. 

“I have just the thing you’re looking for,” she said, with 
such eagerness that her wig shook. “You want something real 
good.” 

She scratched around the bottom of her basket and pulled 
out three pairs of bloomers. “Look at the cut. The color. The 
finish. And the price is only ninety zlotys.” 

“Why!” I exclaimed in horror. “Before the war you could 
have bought- two cows for ninety zlotys.” 

She raised mournful eyes, as if imploring the heavens to bear 
her witness. “You think it’s too much? For such elegant under- 
wear? Look at it! All prewar stuff. Not one of those cheap 
things they smuggle in from Germany. Real antiques.” 

Feeling chilly, I let myself be convinced and paid. I must 
admit, though, that neither Mother nor I had any reason to 
regret the transaction, for the “antiques” proved their genuine- 
ness in long wear. 

On the streetcar going home I pushed my way up the aisle 
until I rested against the dividing bar. Here at least I would 
not be mauled by all the passengers getting in and out. A girl 
got on and made her way to my side. She was dressed in flashy 
clothes and had an obvious come-hither look. 

The German section of the car was almost empty, as usual, 
but at the Main Station a German officer got aboard and sat 
down. He glanced at our section with arrogance until he saw 
the girl at my side. He gave her a broad wink and beckoned 
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her to come over. She did not stir. Thinking that she hadn’t 
noticed his signal, he beckoned again, but she didn’t move. At 
last he called out to her, “ Konrmen Sie her , Fraiilein! ’S gibt 
genug Platz fur uns beide (“Come over here, young lady. 
There is room enough for both of us.”) 

She continued to look straight ahead, through him, as if he 
were not there. I saw his face slowly turn purple, as he took 
in the snub. All our eyes were fastened on him, though not 
a sound was uttered, not a sign passed over our faces. He 
dashed out on the platform, jumped off, not waiting for the 
car to stop, and fled our mute derision. 

In the latter part of February the hostage system was put 
into effect. In rural communities it was even more dreaded 
than in the cities. In early March, Ir came from Bory, bringing 
with him one of the posters that notified the population of 
the measures: 

Notice! By a decree of February 23, 1940, the Kreishaupt- 
mann of New Market has ordered the mayoralty to prepare 
a list of hostages who will be responsible for order and public 
security within the area of the above-mentioned mayoralty. 
This responsibility shall be especially exercised to prevent all 
acts of sabotage, such as the destruction of telephone communi- 
cations, bridges, etc. In the event of subversive action, if the 
culprit is not found those persons whose names are posted on 
this list must answer before the law. The penalty for an act of 
sabotage is imprisonment or death. The lists of hostages are 
to be prepared every two weeks, being valid for fourteen days, 
names to be taken alphabetically according to streets and rural 
habitations. . . . 

The hostages named in Bory were the mayor, the doctor, 
the principal of the school, one of the priests, and several 
others, for the first two weeks; Father, the owner of the drug- 
store, the younger priest, and a number of farmers for the 
next two weeks. If the Germans thought that the threat of 
collective responsibility would break the Poles’ resistance, 
they were disappointed. Collective responsibility did not stop 
the work of the underground but merely made it difficult. 
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Members of the underground had to be assigned to distant 
communities where no family ties would hinder them from 
carrying out their work. For though these men and women 
did not flinch from risking their own lives, they would not 
wish to jeopardize the lives of their relatives. 

One cold and wet day— we had spent most of it at home— 
Christine sat hugging the radiator, forgetting that it carried 
no warmth, and I turned on the radio. But I soon snapped it 
off, for the news from England was vague, and the French 
communiques were wishy-washy. We didn’t feel like talking, 
afraid of reverting to the same story of deaths and arrests. 
Gaither came in and asked, “Why all this gloom?” 

I jumped up. “Oh Gates, I can’t stand this any longer. I’ll 
go crazy if this doesn’t end pretty soon.” 

Gaither patted my back. “You’ve got to bear it, dear. We 
can’t give way. Come, let’s go, all three of us, to the cukiernia. 
We’ll feel better when we get warm.” 

But Christine and I wouldn’t hear of it. The night before 
there had been many raids throughout the city, and a number 
of women had again been taken. 

“Why don’t you read something?” suggested Gaither. “Go 
to the lending library and get something light that will keep 
your mind off the war.” 

“All right, I will.” 

I went to the Skamander. The two women who owned this 
lending library were still there, but the shelves in the first 
room were half empty, and the next room was locked, its 
door sealed with strips of paper bearing the German stamp. 
Into this room the Germans had put the French, English, and 
Russian books. Many books had been purged. In the catalogue 
they were crossed out with an indelible pencil. The librarians 
told me that the German censor had found, among the books 
for children, one entitled Our Friends and Our Enemies . Never 
doubting that the words friends and enemies could be applied 
in any but a political sense, he had stricken it off the list. The 
book dealt with Polish birds. 

But books were so out of keeping with reality that it was 
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hard to follow a story. One day a stray issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal (it had been on its way for several months) 
reached me. I thumbed through the pages. Fashions— an article 
on homemaking— fall planting in the garden— interior decorat- 
ing. Suddenly I laughed. Didn’t they know in America that 
homes were something to be bombed, or a place where they 
came to arrest you? Didn’t they know that gardens were 
wonderful places for executing people who owned them? Were 
they still buying rugs and gay chintzes so that a German could 
enjoy them some day? 

That very day I was on my way to the Latineks— they had 
been turned out of their quarters on Okreg Street, which was 
being cleared for nur Deutsche (Germans only), and now 
were living on Szara Street— when all of a sudden a machine- 
gun volley was fired not far away. 

“What was that?” I asked a woman who was passing. 

“You know. It’s about three— the usual time. It’s over there.” 

She pointed imperceptibly to the left. “The Parliament Gar- 
dens. But you’d better not stop. Keep moving.” 

It was in the gardens surrounding the Parliament on Wiejska 
Street that executions took place. The usual time was three in 
the afternoon. 

At the Latineks’ I met Miss Sokalska. She told us that her 
sister-in-law had been deported with her four small children 
and had just arrived from Rypin. Miss Sokalska’s brother, a 
schoolteacher, had befcn carried away one night in January 
with thirty-four others. For many weeks the wife had tried to 
find out where he had been taken. Now she knew. Shortly 
before her deportation, when the ground had thawed out, dogs 
had dug up some bones in a near-by forest. Among the remains 
she had recognized her husband’s coat. 

One morning Gaither handed me a slip of paper in German, 
marked with an official seal. “Read this for me,” he said. 

It was a summons from the Gestapo. Gaither was to appear 
the following morning at eleven, on Szucha Avenue. 

“I’ll go with you as an interpreter,” I said. He protested, but 
I would not give in. So many who had been summoned never 
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returned. Sometimes weeks passed before the family found 
out what had happened. 

All night I tossed, and in the morning I could hardly swallow 
my breakfast of strawberry leaf tea and black bread. It was 
my first visit to the Gestapo headquarters. As we entered the 
building everything seemed terrifying. We passed the helmeted 
sentries at the gate and crossed the yard. In the vestibule we 
passed more sentries and went up to a large plate-glass window, 
behind which a low-ranking Gestapo official sat. He asked in 
excellent Polish, when Gaither showed him the summons, 
“Your name? Address? Who is the woman with you?” He 
entered the answers on a form, then glanced at his wrist watch 
and put down the exact minute of our arrival. 

The Kommissar who had summoned Gaither was a youngish 
man with sandy hair and fishy eyes. I asked him if he spoke 
English or Polish, but he answered curtly, “Nur Deutsch” 
(“Only German.”) Something in his shifty gaze made us sure 
he was lying. 

He asked several perfunctory questions about the organiza- 
tion and membership of our church, then, losing all interest 
in Gaither, switched his attention to me. “Are you an Ameri- 
can, Mrs. Warfield?” 

“A naturalized American citizen. I am a Pole by birth.” 

“Do you have an American passport?” I produced it, but 
he didn’t take it. “Is it still valid? You haven’rbeen back to the 
States since 1931. Isn’t there a law ?” 

“It’s valid. We are missionaries, and the time limitation does 
not apply to us.” 

“You still feel and think as a Pole, though, don’t you?” 

“I do.” 

“To what political party did you belong before the war?” 

“To none. I wasn’t interested in politics. Most women aren’t, 
you know.” 

“I don’t believe you,” he interrupted me rudely. “All Poles 
liked to toy with politics, and everybody belonged to at least 
one organization. I have proofs here.” And he thumped a pile 
of papers with his hand. 
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Stung by his tone, I replied hotly, “Then why do you ask if 
you know better and don’t believe what I say?” 

Gaither understood little of what we were saying, but the 
Kommissar’s tone made him uneasy. Under cover of the desk 
he tugged at my sleeve. Somehow my nervousness had left me, 
and I squeezed his hand to show him I was not afraid. 

My examiner suddenly changed his approach. In a much 
softer voice he asked, “Did you have any Jews among your 
friends before the war, or any Russians?” 

“Yes, many Jews, and several Russians.” What was he lead- 
ing up to? 

“So you are a sincere Christian. You really believe in the 
Bible?” 

“Naturally. I would not have married a minister otherwise.” 
“And do you believe in equality and brotherly love?” 

“I do.” 

“You don’t think Jews belong to an inferior race? You don’t 
think they should be segregated from the Aryans?” 

“Of course not. There are good Jews and there are bad; as 
a whole they are neither better nor worse than any other 
group.” I could not help remembering that a friend of ours 
had been sent to a concentration camp for stating the same 
view. 

“Isn’t that what the Communists teach also?” 

“I’m not well acquainted with their teachings. But as far as 
I know they tolerate no discrimination on the grounds of a 
man’s nationality or race.” 

“Ah, so you sympathize with the Communists!” 

Good Lord! Was the man trying to prove that I was a 
Communist? As he reverted again and again to the question of 
communism, I exclaimed at last, impatiently, “You are wasting 
your time. You want to know if I am a Communist. Well, I 
am not. But I am not surprised that you suspect me. People 
often looked askance at us even before the war. Because we 
had friends of different nationalities and races, some said we 
were Communists, others said we were Jews, and there were 
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even some who thought— of all things!— that we were Germans 
and Nazis. Can you beat it?” 

He jerked as if something had stung him, then changed his 
line of talk. After a few questions on our income, which 
weren’t hard to answer, he started a monologue. He tipped 
back his chair, lighted a cigarette, and talked at length about 
the superiority of the German people, the influence of German 
culture on the world, and the purity of race. We had heard it 
so many times from others. Flipping the ashes from his ciga- 
rette, he said, “The Christians believe in the sanctity of matri- 
mony, but we believe only in the sanctity of motherhood. 
Tell me, is there anything more beautiful, more holy, than a 
mother, regardless of whether she is married or not?” 

I replied, “Is motherhood in itself so wonderful? After all, 
every cow and every dog gives birth to its young. But when 
a mother teaches her offspring love, mercy, humanity— that is 
wonderful.” 

His face grew red, but he said in a falsely benevolent tone, 
“Ah well, maybe you can’t see it as we do.” Then he abruptly 
sat up straight in his chair, and said in a hard voice, “But 
what will you say if I tell you what our plan is for Poland? 
What will you answer, you Frau Warfield, a Pole, if I tell 
you that in two years not a single Jew will be left alive, and 
in ten years not a single Pole?” 

I looked at him with curiosity. 

“Come on, speak out. You are so good at answering ques- 
tions. I want to hear what you have to say this time.” 

“You Germans,” I said slowly, “are strong, and you are 
clever. Your leaders have made plans. Maybe it is the Lord’s 
will that our nation should disappear. Other nations have dis- 
appeared, as history teaches us. But human plans have been 
known to miscarry. Remember the First World War?” 

He jumped up, went to the window, and looked into the 
yard. I wondered what the penalty would be for this frank 
answer. But when the Kommissar turned around, he was smil- 
ing politely. 

“Well, we’ve had a long conversation and a most interesting 
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one. You have almost persuaded me that there is still some value 
in Christianity. It gives you the courage to speak up, if nothing 
else. Goodbye. One of these days we must have another talk.” 
And he waved us away. 

At home I repeated that conversation to Gaither and 
Christine. 

“Do they really mean to kill all the Poles and all the Jews?” 
I asked. 

“Nonsense,” said Gaither. “How could they exterminate 
thirty-five million people? It wouldn’t be feasible. The man 
just wanted to see your reaction.” 

It didn’t take us long, however, to realize that the Kommissar 
had told the truth about Germany’s plans. Unable to find 
Quislings among Polish leaders, the Germans gave up all 
attempts at collaboration with the Poles and entered on a 
bloody program of extermination. 

Christine’s health was worrying us. Deprived of her job by 
the war and unable to find another, she was breaking under 
the enforced inactivity. We decided it would be best for her 
to go to Bory, where she could make her home with Mother 
and Father. So one day, shortly before Easter, we put her on 
the train. I was to follow as soon as work in my parents’ 
garden could be started. 

Spring was late, and it was the last of April when I set out 
for Bory. Going to the station, I had my first ride in a ricksha. 
Gaither and I went in one; Bruno followed in another with my 
luggage. It was fun to sit in the little attachment in front of 
the bicycle, while the ricksha man, perched behind, pedaled. 
It was hard work, requiring good lungs and muscles, especially 
uphill. 

There was the usual crowd at the station, and we waited 
many hours. Bruno, always resourceful, said to Gaither, “No 
use trying to get in through a door. We’ll hoist her through 
a window.” 

Just then the train puffed in, and a stampede started towards 
it. Bruno steered us to one of the Polish coaches. The window 
above me was so high, I didn’t see how I could reach it, but 
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Gaither and Bruno had already grabbed me by the legs and 
I felt myself hoisted until the lower edge of the window ap- 
peared on the level of my nose. Thrashing around with my 
arms, I implored them to let go, but they gave me a powerful 
shove and I flew through the air. I heard the buttons on the 
front of my coat rip. I landed inside the compartment on my 
head, with my skirt and coat flapping around it. Somebody 
helped me to right myself, and I sank down on a hard bench, 
dazed by my meteoric entrance into the coach. I tried to 
apologize, to explain that this was not my usual way of board- 
ing a train, but everybody was helping pull in my two bags 
that Gaither was holding up to the window. By the time he and 
Bruno had gone, it was dark. I could make out only vague 
contours of my fellow passengers in the compartment — two 
women and four men. Not bad — we wouldn’t be too crowded. 

It was still to early to sleep, so we talked, at first cautiously, 
feeling our ground. When we felt sure that we were “among 
ourselves,” we gave free rein to our tongues. One of the men 
said he had been a schoolteacher but was now dealing in shoe 
leather. Another man, when asked whether he was selling or 
buying, laughed and said, “Both. I was a bank clerk, but now 
I travel from village to village looking for beef. If I find it 
and get it to Warsaw, I have no trouble selling it. If they 
ever catch me— they’ll make beef out of me in a concentration 
camp.” 

The woman by the window, the wife of an officer— he had 
been missing since September, 1939— said she was smuggling 
alcohol from Cracow to Warsaw. The other woman was 
peddling sewing thread and cotton hose; before the invasion 
she had been a lawyer. 

The two men on my left said that they were mechanics. 

“And why are you traveling?” 

“We are going to visit relatives in the country.” Their voices 
indicated a good university education. 

It was my turn to introduce myself, and I gave the reason 
for my trip and my destination. I felt the two men on my left 
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stir. The one whom his companion called Stefan asked me, 
“Isn’t Bory in the mountains, very close to the border?” 

“For heaven’s sake!” I said to myself. “The fools! They are 
giving themselves away. How can I stop them? How can I 
warn them?” The opportunity presented itself. 

It was a time when all Warsaw was running to fortunetellers. 
Deprived of radios, newspapers, and any contact with the 
outer world, people were turning to clairvoyants for informa- 
tion. When one of the passengers mentioned having been to 
an occultist, I sat up. This was my chance. Gearing my throat, 
I said modestly, “I am a clairvoyant myself. I can read a per- 
son’s past, present, and future out of his palm.” 

A buzz of excitement went through the compartment. 

“I wish you could tell my fortune.” 

“And mine!” 

“If we could only have some light in here.” 

The meat-selling bank clerk scratched around in his bag and 
produced a pencil-sized flashlight. The battery was almost dead, 
but it answered my purpose. I wanted to tell the two young 
men’s fortunes first, but the owner of the flashlight deemed it 
his privilege that I start with him. Peering at his extended 
palm, I reeled off all that came to my mind. He was insatiable 
and kept me talking. When I ran short of ideas, I pointed to a 
freckle on his palm and said, “I see two wives.” 

“Right!” said he, with admiration for my occult powers. 
“What do you think, folks, I am a widower and engaged to 
be married again.” 

The others could hardly wait for their turn. I examined 
the lines and marks in the palm of the officer’s wife and told 
her that her husband was far away among friends, thinking 
anxiously about her. She wept, and I felt like a criminal. 

The young man named Stefan extended a long, narrow 
hand. I noticed small calluses on the tips of his fingers. So he 
was a violinist. In an impressive manner, I whispered, “You are 
an artist by nature. You love music. I believe I see you with an 
instrument in your hands.” He started slightly. “But,” I con- 
tinued, “your mind is on other things now. You are thinking 
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of a long journey. My advice is, don’t go. You won’t reach 
your goal. Too many dangers on the way.” He glanced at his 
friend. “Change your plans, is my advice. Turn back at once. 
The road to the south is closed.” 

To Stanislaw, the other one, I continued in the same vein, 
adding, “Your tongue will be your undoing unless you learn to 
curb it. Talk less. You give yourself away too easily.” 

After that the two young men huddled in their comer, 
morose and silent. Fine, they had taken my hint. 

We got to Cracow after midnight. Stefan and Stanislaw 
helped me with my suitcases and proposed that we wait to- 
gether since our itinerary was the same. I was glad. It gave me 
an opportunity to speak to them without witnesses. 

A Polish railroad man told us that our train would leave at 
three in the morning, and, having noticed that my teeth were 
chattering from the cold, he said, “Your train starts from 
here. Although we are not allowed to admit passengers till half 
an hour before the departure, I’ll let you get on. Come along.” 
He led us across unlit tracks and, after a rapid look, opened 
the door of an old third-class coach with a passkey. 

“Quick, get in! But keep quiet, and don’t light any matches.” 
I turned to my two companions and reproached them for 
their lack of caution. 

“Why do you say that?” asked Stanislaw. “We didn’t say 
anything.” 

“Every word was a confession! You said that you weren’t 
trading in anything and that you were going to see some 
relatives. Even a child knows that no one travels today unless 
he has, so to speak, his back to the wall.” 

They laughed. “Yes, that describes our position to a T. We 
escaped from prison just a day before we were to be executed.” 
“Hush! For heaven’s sake, don’t tell me. You don’t know 
who I may be. Of course your intention is to slip across the 
border somewhere near Zakopane, isn’t it?” 

“That’s right, but how ?” 

“Never mind! I just want you to know that the road is 
closed. Every yard of the border is watched, and they have 
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specially trained police dogs. Hundreds have been arrested 
within the last month. You won’t get through, so go back home 
and stay there.” 

“That’s out of the question. They’ll arrest us the moment we 
get back.” 

We sat thinking. Then Stanislaw said, “How about going 
from here to the Russian-occupied section? Maybe it wouldn’t 
be so hard to make one’s way from there into Hungary. From 
Hungary it is plain sailing. We’ll be with the Allies in no 
time.” 

We considered the plan. Stefan, who had spent a summer in 
the region where the new frontier ran, reviewed, one by one, 
the villages he remembered. When he mentioned the village 
of Sokolki, I jumped with excitement. 

“I have it! I see a way for you to slip through. Go to 
Sokolki and try to find some Methodists. When you come 
across one, tell him that you are members of our Warsaw 
congregation, that you are sent by the pastor’s wife. Ask him 
to help you. You won’t be disappointed.” 

They repeated Methodists, Methodists, several times, trying 
to remember the strange word they were hearing for the first 
time. But then a thought struck me. 

“What will you say if the Communists catch you? They 
watch that border like hawks. My cousin George was arrested 
by them when he was crossing, and they sent him to a con- 
centration camp in Siberia.” 

“That’s easy,” said Stefan. “We’ll tell them we are mechanics, 
and Communists.” 

“You make me impatient,” I exclaimed. “How will you 
prove your statement? You don’t speak like Communists, and 
you don’t even know the Communist salute I bet.” 

Trying to remember all I had heard in discussions with a 
Communist friend, I gave them a lesson in Communist phraseol- 
ogy. Again and again I made them repeat the slogans, the 
mottoes, the shibboleths— till they could reel them off. 
n At the Lipki station, where I had to change trains again, I 
said goodbye to my brand-new Communists and got off. They 
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continued eastward. The thought struck me that although we 
had talked for several hours about matters of life and death, 
we did not know each other’s surnames or faces. I had no hopes 
of learning the outcome of that episode. But five months later, 
in Warsaw, a man came up to me and said, “Are you Mrs. 
Warfield, the pastor’s wife?” 

“I am Mrs. Warfield.” 

“I have a message for you. Stefan and Stanislaw thank you 
and send you their greetings. They got across safely and ac- 
cording to plan.” 



March, April, May 1940 

by GAITHER 

E very day brought into my office new destitute, frightened, 
and heartbroken people. Some were Methodists deported 
from the western part of Poland; others, strangers, seeking 
help and advice. One morning there came a woman who, after 
a quick greeting nervously handed me a slip of paper, and 
said, “Can you tell me what this is?” 

“It looks like English money. Twenty pounds.” 

“Is it possible!” she exclaimed. 

“Where did you get it?” I asked. English currency was 
scarce in Poland. 

“I found it.” 

“Why did you bring it here to me? You don’t even know 
me. 

“A friend of mine said that you would help me.” 

“Will you give me the name of that friend?” 

She hesitated. “Well, really, it wasn’t, properly speaking, 
a friend. Just someone I met in a store on Marszalkowska 
Street.” 

My caution was aroused, and I spoke guardedly. “It would 
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be best for you to take this money to a bank for exchange.” 
“But the bank will give me the official rate of exchange, 
which is only a tenth of what I could get in the black market. 
Won’t you exchange it for me? I think we can come to a 
satisfactory agreement.” 

“No, thank you!” I was firm. “I am a pastor, not a banker.” 
The woman played her part to the last. “I’m so disappointed. 
I had thought you would help me.” 

She had not deceived me. She was a stool pigeon sent to 
trap me. The mere possession of foreign currency under the 
German law meant imprisonment, almost certain death. 

I was approached by another agent. He was a man who 
had lived in Warsaw for some time, and I had met him fleet- 
ingly several times during 1939, before the outbreak of war. 
He was an Englishman. British subjects had been put under 
arrest or interned long ago, but he explained that he had been 
let alone on account of his age. After a short preliminary con- 
versation, he lowered his voice and whispered to me, “War- 
field, I’ll speak frankly. I have been sent to sound you out. 
Would you be interested in helping a group that is publishing 
an underground paper?” 

I was taken aback, and he continued, “You, as an American 
citizen, have a radio, and it would be up to you to supply us 
with the daily news as it comes over the BBC.” 

The idea appealed to me, and I felt like accepting. On 
second thought, though, I decided to think it over. 

“Let me sleep on it, will you?” I said. “I’ll let you know 
tomorrow.” 

As soon as he had gone Hania burst into the room. Quite un- 
ashamedly she admitted to having listened to our conversation 
from the living room. This was something new, but I was 
even more surprised when she burst out violently, “You can’t 
do it, Gates. I don’t trust the man. I’ve never liked him, and 
I felt it in my bones that he was going to propose something 
fishy when he came in here tonight.” 

She drew my attention to details that really were suspicious. 
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The next day I told him I could not collaborate with his group. 
Later certain events proved that my decision had been wise. 

The western part of Poland, which in October, 1939, had 
been incorporated into the Reich, was completely separated 
from our part of Poland, the General Gouvernement, by a 
well-guarded border. The Methodist church had several con- 
gregations in that part. Those of our preachers who were left 
there were sending in appalling and heartbreaking news. I was 
increasingly anxious to visit them. They wrote that in many 
localities our chapels had been closed. In others, services had 
to be in German, and the pastors struggled to memorize ser- 
mons and prayers in the unfamiliar language. In only two 
places was Polish still used, but we knew it was a temporary 
privilege. It was urgent to put the parishes under the super- 
vision and, we hoped, protection of a German Methodist 
superintendent. 

I applied to the passport authorities for permission to leave 
the General Gouvernement and to travel in the German- 
annexed territory. The headquarters of the Pass-Stelle (pass- 
port office) were in Cracow, but papers had first to go through 
a number of local bureaus and offices, including the Warsaw 
Pass-Stelle , which was in the building of the former Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

On a bitterly cold March day, with the wind whipping 
drifts of snow along the pavements, I joined a line of some 
forty shivering people in front of the building. From time to 
time a Polish policeman posted at the door let one person out, 
and one of the waiting ones in. I calculated that at the rate our 
line was moving it would take me several days to get inside. 
As I deliberated what to do, I saw a newcomer stride up to 
the entrance. He had a booklet in his hand that looked like a 
foreign passport, and he said something in German in a loud 
voice. Immediately the policeman stepped aside to allow him 
to walk in. 

Promptly I drew out my own passport and, as vigorously 
as numbed legs permitted, hurried to the gate and shouted 
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“Gangway!” in English. The policeman fell meekly back, and 
I found myself in the hall. 

Here another crowd was waiting. People were straining 
towards a door where three policemen were posted. Jabbing 
with my elbows right and left, waving my passport, and re- 
peating “Gangway,” I pushed my way through the throng. 
It worked again. I passed into the inner sanctum. 

The clerk to whom I explained what I wanted led me to a 
larger room, where a German was talking to some foreign- 
looking people. He was a short, round-shouldered fellow, with 
a thin mouth and slithering eyes. His name was Ohlmann. 
During the many visits that I had to make to this office in 
the following years, I found out that he was even meaner 
than he looked. 

After a preliminary survey of my case, he passed me on to 
his chief, the chubby, bespectacled Dr. Koch, who received me 
wreathed in smiles and exuding good will. I had no ope to 
interpret for me, and I sweated as I tried to put into German 
what I had to say. Every time I attempted to speak Polish, he 
said he did not understand. Later I learned that he spoke ex- 
cellent Polish and that he had been the only press photog- 
rapher in prewar Poland permitted to take pictures of the 
C.O.P. ( Centralny Okreg Przemyslowy)— the new industrial 
center under construction before the war in the district of 
Sandomierz. It had been closely guarded, for it was the heart 
of the budding Polish war industry. 

After weeks of shuttling from office to office, I received per- 
mission for my visits. My first point was the city of Poznan. 
Having lived there at two different periods, I had many friends 
and acquaintances among the local people. Pastor Naumiuk, 
who had charge of the congregation, met me at the station. 
Before I had time to open my mouth in greeting, he pressed a 
warning forefinger to his lips, and whispered in English, “Don’t 
speak Polish!” 

He pointed to a large inscription posted in a prominent 
place: “Hier njoird Deutsch gesprochen .” (“German is spoken 
here.”) 
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We walked towards the streetcar in almost complete silence. 
His English was as poor as my German, and neither of us 
wanted to speak German in any case. The trolley bore in- 
scriptions like the one in the station. When we had got off 
and entered a side street, I whispered, “What would happen if 
I spoke Polish?” 

“We’d be beaten black and blue, jailed, maybe killed.” 

I didn’t speak another word until we found ourselves inside 
the tiny, two-room attic apartment where the Naumiuks were 
now living. After looking through the keyhole to make sure 
that no one had followed us, Pastor Naumiuk relaxed. 

He gave me a report of his work since the outbreak of war. 
Little was left of our thriving congregation: more than 200,000 
Poles had been deported from the city (many of our Metho- 
dists were among them), and those remaining had been robbed 
of their homes, offices, stores, furniture, clothes— all their pos- 
sessions. Thousands had been shot. Thousands of the deponed 
were sent to Germany, from where, once in a while, desperate 
letters came. I told Brother Naumiuk that I wanted to visit 
those of our members still in the city. He put down addresses 
on a piece of paper, saying all Poles had been driven off the 
main streets and were living in hovels on back alleys. 

“Besides, I have to give you the old and the new names of 
streets, as they have all been changed to German and you 
would not be able to find your way around.” 

Pastor Naumiuk and his wife had been turned out of four 
successive homes in two months and had lost everything. Mrs. 
Naumiuk was limping. During one of the brutal evictions— 
they usually occurred in the middle of the night— she had 
been pushed by a soldier who thought she did not move fast 
enough, and she had fallen down a flight of steps. 

Poznan had been the center of truck gardening, and so I 
asked about the food situation when we sat down to a modest 
meal. 

“There is enough of everything,” exclaimed Mrs. Naumiuk, 
“but it’s not for us. We are not allowed to market until after 
two o’clock, and only for a couple of hours. We are forbidden 
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to buy such aristocrats of the garden as peas, cauliflower, 
Brussels sprouts, and fruit. Those are only for Germans.” 

“You remember old Mr. Kazimierczak,” said Brother 
Naumiuk. “He got several years’ hard labor for buying 
butter.” 

That afternoon I set out to visit Professor Hauptmann, 
with whom I had lived fourteen years ago when I had first 
come to Poznan. I rang his bell, and a man came to the door. 

“Is Professor Hauptmann at home?” 

“Who?” asked the stranger. “Never heard the name.” 

“Professor Hauptmann lived here. Could you give me his 
present address?” 

“Was he a Pole?” asked the man, eyeing me coldly. 

“Yes.” 

“Then of course he doesn’t live here now,” he barked out, 
slamming the door in my face. 

I went to the home of Roman Szary and his sister— a dank 
basement room. It had three chairs, an iron bed, and a wooden 
crate for a table. They were in fear that Roman, who was an 
experienced electrician, might any day be shipped to an arma- 
ment factory in Germany. 

My next stop was at the home of John Fabis, one of the 
leading stewards of our church, a man in his sixties. He was a 
shoemaker by profession, had always taken great pride in his 
workmanship, and was well-to-do before the war. With tears 
running down his wrinkled face, he told me how the Germans 
had come to his store, had called him out of his workshop, 
and had asked, “Where is your stock? Where are your tools, 
your money, your keys?” 

He showed them. Then he was told, “Put down your 
pocketbook, your watch, and your keys on the counter, and 
get out.” 

The following week he and his wife were driven out of 
their home too. 

Back at the Naumiuks, I heard of the public executions that 
had taken place in the city in the first months of the invasion. 
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Pastor Manitius had been shot, as had doctors, lawyers, and 
university professors whom I had known. 

The next day I looked up more friends. The things I saw 
left me dazed. Poles were scurrying around with lowered 
heads, and hastily stepping off the pavement, in accordance 
with the law, whenever they encountered a German in uni- 
form. I saw— next to German shops filled with food and goods 
of every kind— long lines of Polish people waiting for meager 
rations in front of almost empty Polish shops. I saw people 
being deported. A weeping woman was leading a five-year-old 
girl by the hand. The child wore nothing but a nightgown 
under her coat; she wore slippers, but no stockings. She was 
clutching a doll and a little pillow. 

Breakfasts were scanty, and one day I went into a bakery 
where many appetizing rolls, cakes, and cookies were on dis- 
play. When I asked the buxom girl behind the counter for a 
bun, she answered, “Where is your card?” 

“I have none.” 

“Are you a German?” 

“No.” 

Her face got hard. She pointed to the door and shouted, 
“Out of here, you damned Pole! ” 

From Poznan I set out to visit cities in the Corridor. First, 
I went to Grudziadz, where we had had a flourishing congrega- 
tion. This one, exceptionally, was mixed, consisting of 80 per 
cent Polish and 20 per cent German members. Our pastor here 
was Emil Majewski, a man of German descent (despite his 
Polish name) who spoke fluent Polish. He had always dis- 
charged his duties without discriminating between the two 
national groups in his congregation. Before the war he had not 
been certain of his political leanings, although he had admitted 
that various points in the National Socialist program appealed 
to him. Though doubtful of the reception I would find, I 
went to his home. In telling me of arrests, deportations, and 
looting, he tried to make excuses for the behavior of his coun- 
trymen, but I could see plainly that he was aghast at their 
bloody acts. Only a few days prior to my arrival he had been 
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haled into the police station and reprimanded for visiting his 
Polish members. 

He had defended himself. “I am their pastor, appointed to 
look after them.” 

“You can have nothing to do with Poles,” he was told. 
“You know the orders. If you disobey, you’ll be sorry.” As 
a warning and punishment for his offense, his family food 
rations were cut. His wife told me of it with indignation. 

I had difficulty in finding those few of our members left 
in the city. They thought only about hiding. I had come at 
a time when young women were being arrested in great num- 
bers to be shipped to army brothels and to work in Germany. 
I left on the second day, taking Sister Isabella, our local 
deaconess, with me. She had eluded searching parties only by 
strategy. 

Together we went to Bydgoszcz. It was here that “Bloody 
Sunday,” so called by the Germans, had brought vicious re- 
venge. The Germans had made Bydgoszcz a “punitive” city. 
There was terror in the very air. 

In the first days of September, 1939, while the Poles were 
still making a stand in the West, local Germans of Bydgoszcz 
had set up machine guns on the roofs of homes and churches 
and had attacked the retreating Polish Army. But the army 
had brought the traitors to account before retreating farther 
east. Then the German Army had come, and the streets flowed 
with Polish blood. In this city of 140,000 inhabitants, more 
than 10,000 had been murdered, thousands had been sent to 
concentration camps, and more thousands had been deported. 
One hundred or more boys had been caught on the streets— 
they were Boy Scouts, aged twelve and thirteen— and had been 
lined up on the steps of the Church of the Jesuits and machine- 
gunned. Incredibly, they had gone down singing the hymn, 
“O God, who saved Poland through so many centuries ” 

I made a quick trip to Inowroclaw. The only church mem- 
ber I could find there told me of seventy hostages that had 
been massacred by drunken German officers— “for fun”— in the 
local prison. 
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Back in Bydgoszcz, I went to Michael and Lydia’s former 
home, hoping to persuade the present occupants to let me 
carry away some of their possessions. The furniture of the 
parsonage belonged to the church, and I thought that on this 
ground I might be able to claim it. No one was in, which 
probably was lucky. I later realized that my inquiry, unsub- 
stantiated by a legal document, might have led to unpleasant- 
ness and even personal injury. Lydia had given me the name 
of a neighbor, a Russian woman, from whom I was delighted 
to learn that she had sneaked out much of Michael and Lydia’s 
china, linen, and clothing. We packed the essential things so 
that I might take them back to Warsaw with me. 

That night I had difficulty in finding quarters. No hotel was 
open to Poles, and I did not wish to take advantage of my 
American nationality and go where only Germans were ad- 
mitted. One of our church members offered to set up a bed 
for me. The household was in complete disarray, for the police 
had searched every apartment in the building during the day. 
In one apartment, an old revolver had been found, and im- 
mediately husband and wife (their children, fortunately, were 
not at home) were taken into an adjacent vacant lot and 
executed with four others picked up on various pretexts. 

I looked up another Methodist couple, whose two daughters 
had attended the summer camps our church conducted for 
city children. The girls, aged fifteen and seventeen, had been 
in hiding. They told me about their schoolmates. Some were 
in houses of prostitution; some had become diseased and had 
been killed. One group of these “prostitutes”— their friends— 
had been thrown into a ditch and blown to pieces with hand 
grenades; another group, thirty-seven girls, had been gassed 
in a lethal chamber. 

A sharp knock on the door startled us. 

“It’s the signal. They’re coming! Quick!” 

The parents stayed in the apartment, and I ran with the 
girls down a steep flight of steps into a cellar. Overhead we 
heard the heavy steps of the police. A woman screamed. Then 
silence. Much later we went back to the apartment. It had not 
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been a general search. The police had come to make an in- 
dividual arrest. 

I looked up one more family, the Tureks. The parents told 
me that the son whom I knew so well was a war prisoner; 
that the other son had been taken to work in a factory near 
Hamburg. But their daughter, Stephanie, was their greatest 
sorrow. She was seventeen and pretty. This very day she had 
been called to the German labor office. 

The mother sobbed. “They say it is to work in Germany, 
but they’ll take her to some bawdy house. Pan* Pastor, can’t 
you do something?” 

There was only one way of helping, and I tried it. I wrote 
Stephanie a letter, stating that she was needed as a worker in 
our church in Warsaw. This subterfuge had been successful 
before, when I tried it in the General Gouvemement. Several 
persons, thanks to it, had been released by the Arbeitsamt 
(labor bureau). I hoped it would again. A neighbor who knew 
German translated and typed the letter for me. I signed it and 
stamped it with the church seal, which I luckily had with me. 
Several weeks later Stephanie arrived in Warsaw, safe. 

In Torun, Robert Shepherd, an American, met me at the 
station and took me to his home, which was beset with gloom. 
Two days before, trucks had driven up to a Polish grammar 
school, and all the children had been carried away by the 
police. Parents guessed that their children, like others in 
previous raids, had been taken to Germany to be raised in 
private homes and public institutions as Germans. 

In the hospital I found a friend at her work— Dr. Danuta 
Ciazynska, the daughter of the Latineks. She and a small group 
of other Polish doctors were still alive because their services 
were needed by the enemy. They pressed around me, begging 
for news that would give them hope of England’s and Amer- 
ica’s coming to the rescue. Death, torture, and despair was 
their story. Knowing that their turn would come, they wanted 
only the assurance that someone would survive, that someone 
would defeat the Germans. 

* Pan means Mr. or Sir; Pani , Mrs. or Madam. 
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Few received permission to travel, and the train was almost 
empty when I boarded it to return to Warsaw. I was alone 
in my compartment, and in the whole coach there were only 
five people. The bundles and suitcases I was carrying made me 
uneasy. There were three bundles for Michael and Lydia 
Kosmiderski, two fur coats that friends had begged me to take 
to relatives in Warsaw, and two suitcases so heavy that I 
wondered what they might contain. Worst of all, innumerable 
twenty- and fifty-dollar bills pinned to my underwear rustled 
like dry leaves as I moved. With terror I thought of what 
would happen if, on the frontier of the General Gouvernement, 
they were to frisk me. The least consequence would be death. 
In my nervousness, as we sped towards the border, I could not 
sit still, but when I walked up and down the corridor I could 
hear myself rustling. Several times I rearranged my luggage, 
to make it look as if it belonged to three different passengers. 

Although, since the outbreak of war, I had frequently car- 
ried, concealed on my person, prohibited items, I had never 
taken so great a risk as this time. But the money and clothes 
were a matter of life and death to many persons. Now, how- 
ever, my nerves were giving way. I feared that my agitation 
would attract the attention of the police and railroad guards. 

As we stopped in Kutno, the border station, it was growing 
dark. There were no lights on the train, and the dusky inside 
of my compartment provided one comfortable thought: any- 
one coming from the brightly lit platform would find it very 
dark. 

When the guards came to my compartment door, I jumped 
up and thrust out my passport and my permission to travel. 
They turned their flashlights full upon me, and I concentrated 
all the will power I possessed on keeping my hands steady. The 
light switched to the documents, then back to my face, then 
towards the baggage rack. The guards mumbled something 
and moved on. When they had gone, I lay down. My heart 
pounded violently, and I felt nauseated. A sharp pain shot 
through my chest, and for the first time in my life I had an 
acute heart attack. While I waited for my pulse to quiet down 
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and the tremor to subside, I promised myself never again to 
smuggle anything. 

My next trip, a week later, took me to Katowice. The city 
was changed. Every street had been renamed, and all the bustle 
and life of this capital of Polish Upper Silesia had deserted it. 
Pastor and Mrs. Najder were still in their home. They were 
still able to hold services in Polish, although many church 
members had been deported. Brother Najder and I set out to 
the near-by city of Sosnowiec to look up some Methodists 
there. On the streetcar, posters warned us not to speak Polish. 
The car was filled, but no one talked. For half an hour we 
traveled in complete silence. Suddenly all the passengers began 
to talk simultaneously. The little stream we had just crossed 
formed the boundary line between the Reich and the General 
Gouvernement. Here one was allowed to speak Polish. 

Sosnowiec was crowded with Jews. All the Jews living in 
Katowice and neighboring towns had been expelled and 
brought here. Though they were still permitted to move freely 
in this city, there had been reprisals against them. I saw the 
ruins of a synagogue where three hundred had been locked 
up and burned to death. 

Shortly after my return to Warsaw, Polish services in 
Katowice were prohibited. Najder was arrested, kept in prison 
for a few days, then deported to the General Gouvernement. 
His wife was not allowed to follow him. It took many months 
and numerous appeals to authorities before we obtained per- 
mission for her to move to Cracow, where her husband had 
settled. 



For some time Ruth Lawrence and I had been urging Ellen 
Newby to return to the United States. Because of restrictions 
imposed on our church work, and because her family wrote 
insistently, demanding her return, she yielded to pleas and 
left. Ruth, against my advice, stayed on in Warsaw. 

Beginning with the first months of 1940, large numbers of 
Jews were brought daily from the Reich, Austria, and the 
Polish territories that Germany had annexed. Thousands were 
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machine-gunned immediately. Others were left to fend for 
themselves. Among those who arrived from Lodz came two 
Christian missionaries of Jewish origin— Pastor Jacob Berkowitz 
and Pastor Sommer— and their families. They had worked 
among the Jews in Lodz. First they were arrested, then de- 
ported. Pastor Berkowitz and his wife were fairly lucky. They 
had lost almost all they owned, but were spared imprisonment 
and ill treatment. But Pastor Sommer had undergone torture. 
He and his wife had been kept in a prison camp, separated 
from one another. Beatings and kicking had damaged his lungs. 
He died soon after their arrival in Warsaw, and I buried him. 

The year 1940 had brought an increase in terror. With many 
others, I had hoped that after the first heat of invasion had 
subsided, the reign of terror would diminish. But arrests and 
executions occurred more and more. Men of all walks of life 
were taken— teachers, lawyers, doctors, judges, businessmen, 
the Roman Catholic clergy, and my Protestant colleagues. 
Seventy-nine-year-old Bishop Julius Bursche, Superintendent 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, and his brother. Professor 
Edmund Bursche, of the Protestant faculty of the University 
of Warsaw, had been among the prominent Protestants arrested 
shortly after the downfall of Warsaw. They were kept in the 
Pawiak prison. When Himmler came to Warsaw, on a tour 
of inspection, he ordered a roll call of all prisoners. The men 
were lined up in the yard. Himmler glanced at the names on 
the list handed him and then ordered both Bishop and Professor 
Bursche to step forward. 

“Your name is German. Did your family come from Ger- 
many originally?” 

They answered in the affirmative. 

“And what are you? Germans or Poles?” 

“We are Poles.” 

Himmler struck them in the face, again and again, until they 
fell to the ground. Soon after that they were taken to concen- 
tration camps in Germany. 

Pastor Karol Kulisz, a Senior of the Polish Lutheran Church, 
had also been arrested and taken to a concentration camp. He 
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was well over seventy. Through his brother-in-law, Reverend 
Edmund Chambers, who was one of my Methodist colleagues, 

I knew that Kulisz had never engaged in any political activity. 
He was a man of great erudition and integrity. 

House-to-house searches multiplied. As a rule they were 
made at night. A street picked out for a search would be sur- 
rounded by machine guns and troops, while searchlights on 
army trucks illuminated the scene. The Gestapo went from 
house to house, floor to floor, apartment to apartment, drag- 
ging out men and women by force. Young men and women 
were rounded up for labor in Germany, and hardly a day 
went by that several did not come to seek shelter in our home. 

The American Consulate had issued affidavits to all United 
States citizens stating that they were under the protection of 
the United States Government. Large red seals were affixed to 
these documents, and we were instructed to paste them in a 
visible place on our apartment doors so that we would be 
spared in case a searching party came to our building. But even 
this shield of immunity did not give us a feeling of safety. 
Although we were not free of fear anywhere, the home seemed 
more dangerous than any other place. 

Professor Janowski was arrested on a charge of theft. 
Though nothing could surprise me by now, I wondered how 
such an accusation could have been brought against a man of 
his character. I found out. No sooner had the victorious 
Wehrmacht occupied Poland than commissions of German 
professors, doctors, and scientists came into the country. In 
the years preceding the war these men had kept in close con- 
tact with their Polish colleagues. Even as late as the spring of 
1939 they had come to meetings, congresses, and banquets. 
They were acquainted with every museum, library, and re- 
search laboratory. Now they came to help in the looting. There 
were well-known names among them— Drs. Joseph Muhlmann, 
Karl Kraus, Ernest Petersen, Dagobert Frey. The Poles, in an 
attempt to save the national property, had hidden some of the 
treasures of art and learning. Janowski had been reported. 

Late in the spring I heard that Matthew Rataj, former 
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speaker of the Polish Parliament and leader of the Peasant 
Party, had been tortured to death. A spate of executions of 
former Polish leaders followed. The number of black-rimmed 
death notices posted on church walls increased. 

Ever since my trip to the incorporated territories, I had 
been corresponding with a German Methodist minister— 
Pastor Schmidt— who was to take charge of our congregations 
as district superintendent. He wrote that he would like to 
discuss details with me but could not obtain permission to 
enter the General Gouvernement, and as my traveling permit 
was still valid he suggested that I meet him in Lodz, now 
renamed Litzmannstadt. 

In prewar times Lodz could be reached by train in two or 
three hours from Warsaw. Now it took a whole day. At the 
dividing line between the General Gouvernement and the 
Reich, I underwent two strict searches. I arrived in the evening, 
and went to look for a room, but the city was full of military 
men, and I wound up at the local quartermaster’s office, where 
I was given the address of a second-rate hotel. My room turned 
out to be small, uncomfortable, and already occupied by a 
German civilian. I was too tired to mind sharing it with any- 
one, and sat down to eat the sandwiches of black bread and 
marmalade that our maid had put in my bag. My fellow lodger 
appeared. He was a businessman from Saxony— and inclined to 
be cordial. Although my scanty German did not permit a flow 
of conversation, I did make out that he was excited about 
the unlimited business possibilities that Germany’s conquests 
were opening up to her citizens. He was flushed with the vic- 
tories in the West, the expansion to the East. 

I dislike beer, but accepted his invitation to accompany him 
to the restaurant downstairs, because I wished to see and hear 
as much as possible. The restaurant was full of soldiers. They 
sang and shouted, and pinched their shrill, overpainted women 
companions. I left my acquaintance slurping at his enormous 
stein, probably dreaming of riches and victories. 

Superintendent Schmidt also reflected the optimism that per- 
vaded Germany. We had dinner at the best hotel in the city. 
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For the Germans at least, the food was not rationed in Lodz 
at this time, and we were served an excellent meal. I did not 
enjoy my food. I had seen gallows in the town, and knew 
they were continuously used. I remembered Robert Geyer, 
President of the Chamber of Industry and Commerce, and 
Guido John, owner of a large metallurgical establishment, who, 
like many others, had been shot for refusing to sign their 
names on the Volksdeutsche list. I remembered the village of 
Piatek near by, where so recently the entire male population 
had been put to death because some children playing in the 
market square had taken off the wheel of a German-owned 
cart. 

That morning I had skirted the barbed- wire enclosure of the 
ghetto. It was the first in Poland, and I knew that the im- 
prisoned people lived there under incredible hardships. Super- 
intendent Schmidt asked me if I had been inside, then pro- 
ceeded to give me an account of the tour he had been per- 
mitted to make. Not once did I detect in his words or tone a 
trace of pity for the victims or a shadow of indignation at the 
crimes perpetrated. Like most of the Germans with whom I 
talked, he seemed to feel that the treatment of Jews and Poles 
was a just and deserved punishment. 

Superintendent Schmidt accompanied me to the railroad 
station. I left him at a newspaper stand and went to get my 
return ticket. The clerk, whom I addressed in Polish, went on 
sorting tickets as if he hadn’t heard me. I waited, then re- 
peated what I had said. I got no answer. My companion came 
up, took in the situation, got red in the face. He banged his 
fist on the ledge and shouted in German, “Come here at 
once!” 

The ticket agent jumped and sprang towards us. 

“A ticket for my friend to Warsaw. You heard him.” 

“Where is your traveling permit?” asked the agent, looking 
at me with a mixture of hatred and submission. 

Superintendent Schmidt’s face grew purple. He bellowed. 
“A ticket, and don’t let me hear another word from you. My 
friend doesn’t need a permit.” 
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I had a ticket immediately. Schmidt rumbled, “These officials 
are becoming impossible. You never get service unless you 
shout at them.” 

I smiled ruefully, thinking what the results would have been 
had I raised my voice against a representative of the Master 
Race. 

At my door I was met by a frightened Janka. She let me in, 
but whispered a warning, “Sh! The Germans are at the Gross- 
mans.” 

The Grossmans, who were well-to-do, had a nicely furnished 
apartment on the floor below. There were heavy steps, a man 
was talking in a booming voice, and furniture was being shifted. 
When all was quiet, I went down. Grossman admitted me. 

“They came in a van. An officer and some privates. The 
officer picked out the best pieces. He took Mother’s portrait. 
He saw my fountain pen lying on the desk, and he made me 
fill it before pocketing it! ” 

That night, after curfew, I helped him pack a steamer trunk 
with what valuables they still had. We carried it up to our 
apartment to hide it until a better place could be found. 

Every day one could see moving vans standing in front of 
houses. The looting of furniture and household goods was done 
openly and in accordance with German law. Whatever prop- 
erty the Poles owned could be confiscated at will, and in many 
sections of the country it automatically became the property 
of the Reich. 

Not having heard from my old friend Jacob Regierer for 
several weeks, I went to see him. He opened the door. His 
servants, who were Christians, had been discharged, because 
it was illegal for a Jew to employ non- Jewish help. 

He was giggling nervously, and it was some time before he 
could speak coherently. 

“About an hour ago my doorbell rang, and a German officer 
with several orderlies marched in. He had come to look over 
my furniture, he said. He went first into the drawing room. 
He liked the piano, but it was too large for his place. In one 
room after another, he picked out the best pieces, and he had 
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them all piled in the middle of the drawing room. The men 
were told to carry them out. Suddenly he looked at me. His 
expression frightened me. He asked, ‘What is your name?’ 
I told him. ‘Have you ever been in Berlin? Do you have 
relatives there?’ I hadn’t and told him so. He shouted loudly to 
his men, ‘Come here!’ I thought he meant to execute me right 
then and there, but he said he wouldn’t take any of my things, 
then asked his men, ‘What is the next number?’ The answer 
was Polna Street. He told them to drive the van over there, 
and he would follow right away.” 

Regierer opened the door of his drawing room. In the middle 
of the large chamber was a heap of rugs, hangings, bedding, 
fur coats, and furniture. 

“When the men were gone, the officer sat down and even 
asked me to sit down too, very politely. He offered me a 
smoke. He told me that years ago, as a poor student, he was 
living in Berlin. He had no money and thought he had to give 
up his dream of getting a university degree. Then he met a 
businessman, a Jew, who befriended him, took him into his 
home, treated him like a son, and set him up in his profession. 
When the benefactor died, he left the young man a consider- 
able sum of money. 

“ ‘You look like my benefactor,’ the officer said. ‘I couldn’t 
take your things. Here is my card. I don’t rank very high, but 
I have a few friends, and if you ever get into trouble, let me 
know.’ He said to remember that there was one German who 
had not forgotten the kindness of a Jew. It’s like a dream.” 

It certainly was like a dream. We all had forgotten that 
Germans could show mercy, gratitude, or any other human 
feelings. 
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by HAN1A 

I n Bory I found Mother ill, Father not feeling well (he had 
aged, and every effort seemed to tire him), Mimi grown 
considerably taller, and Christine, who for the first time in her 
life was doing housework, with two bandaged fingers. Mimi, 
in her little dresses lengthened with strips of odd material, 
looked like Orphan Annie. 

The house, with the paint chipped and no curtains in the 
windows— soap was too scarce to waste on trimmings— had 
acquired an air of poverty. Those rooms that had not been 
heated showed damp patches on the ceilings, and the wall 
paper was discolored. 

Though the hills and the river looked the same, there were 
many changes in the village. The mayor, several aldermen, two 
teachers, and a number of peasants had been arrested. The 
schoolhouse was full of soldiers. 

But we could not allow ourselves gloomy thoughts and 
despair. The season was well advanced, and it was high time 
to start the garden. 

How rapturously we had greeted the spring in former years! 
How dearly we had prized the first burst of bloom, the first 
scents! Now all our conversations and dreamings revolved 
around plowing, seeds, and manure. Nothing could be bought 
in stores. Getting supplies meant tramping for miles from 
farm to farm, bartering and haggling. Day after day I dragged 
myself home, with no potatoes for planting, no manure, no 
fertilizer. One evening Lola dashed in, glowing with news. 
“Hania! I know where we can get manure! ” 

“Where? Tell me!” 

“I won’t tell you. You are sure to go and tell a dozen other 
people, and then there’ll be a run on the dung heap. Be at 
my house tomorrow before seven.” 

The morning was beautiful, and it was like old times as we 
walked up the valley along the babbling stream. When we 
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came to Mala Polana, a settlement of peasant homes and sum- 
mer boarding houses, she pointed to the Railroad Workmen’s 
Sanitarium, over which floated a large German flag. It was 
the headquarters of the Grenzschutzpolizei (frontier police). 
“Oh, Lola, not in there? I won’t go!” 

“Don’t be a goose! They have horses and cows, and unless 
we get manure we’ll starve next winter.” 

The police dogs used for patrolling the border were kept 
in a shack in the yard. They barked furiously at us. I drew 
back in a panic, but Lola firmly propelled me forward. 

A sergeant seated behind a large desk drawled benevolently, 
“Ah, come in, come in!” 

Lola gave me a nudge. “Look pleasant! Smile! Ask him!” 
I did as I was told. 

The sergeant scratched his head with a penholder. “There 
are V olksdeutsche in the community who probably could use 
some too. They should have first choice. But since you two 
have come on foot so many miles, I’ll let you have it.” 

We paid him and made our way back, walking on clouds. 
“Lola,” I said, “I think you would not have told even me if 
it hadn’t been that you needed an interpreter.” 

She laughed loudly. “You are right. In these times it is hard 
to remember any but one’s closest.” 

Her frankness shocked me, but I had to admit I would have 
done the same. Ideals of brotherly love and unselfishness are 
hard to hold on to when it comes to a matter of survival. 

For the price of a pair of trousers and two pairs of socks, 
our neighbor Stypula agreed to plow the field and garden. He 
had to come on a Sunday, for he, his two sons, and their team 
of horses, had been drafted by the Germans, and were working 
all week hauling logs. 

While Father looked after Mimi and Mother, and Christine 
did kitchen duty, I raked and sowed. When we finally obtained 
some potatoes for planting, we hired two old women (price: 
two perfectly good blouses), and I helped them plant. It 
nettled me to see. them shrugging doubtfully when I set out 
with them for the field. 
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In my left hand I carried a large basket of potatoes, and 
with the right I dipped into it, stooped, dropped them in a 
furrow, and advanced. I would show the women that I was 
as good as they were. Dip, stoop, dip, stoop. 

In one place the ground was wet and soggy, and my shoe 
got stuck. I pulled, and my foot came out and went plunk 
into the mud, ankle deep. I put on my shoe again, but the wet 
clay on my stocking felt awful. It happened again. The bare- 
footed women watched me and giggled. So I stripped off the 
wet stockings and shoes. The ground seemed very cold and 
rough on my bare feet, and I found it hard to keep pace with 
the others. Soon I was so tired that I no longer cared what they 
thought. My back felt broken, and all my muscles ached. But 
when the field was planted, I forgot my weariness. We had 
planted the contents of two large sacks. I figured that if each 
potato yielded nine potatoes, we’d have eighteen sacks. Twelve 
would be sufficient to carry us through the year. There would 
be six left, which we could trade for grain or milk. 

The world was a beautiful place as, with my hoe over my 
shoulder and my shoes and stockings in my hands, I ran home 
happy as a lark. 

Mimi was waiting at the garden gate. I wanted to kiss her, 
but she pushed me away, wrinkling her nose. “Mummy, you 
look like a gypsy.” 

We needed onion sets, and New Market offered the only 
hope of finding them. I took the train at five in the morning. 
The shop windows had large placards, decorated with greens 
and swastikas. They read: “Thank you, Fuehrer.” Most of 
the shops were owned by Jews, and it was hard to imagine 
what they could be thanking the Fuehrer for. I walked into 
a shop where I had often traded and, seeing a strange woman 
behind the counter, asked, “Where is Mr. Reich?” 

The answer was, “I don’t know where that Jew is, and I 
don’t care. This shop is ours, and it’s only for Germans. Get 
going before I call the police.” 

Onion sets could not be found, so I made a call on Anda 
Piatek. She was darning socks and stockings. Her daughter Eva 
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and a three-year-old girl were playing with blocks. The chil- 
dren were very quiet. The living room looked unfamiliar. 
Anda said indifferently, “I had to sell a few things. Others 
were taken when the police made a search here last month.” 

The Germans had designated New Market as another puni- 
tive area, and the town was living in terror. Every day many 
were arrested and taken to concentration camps. No one was 
allowed on the streets after eight, so that the inhabitants, forced 
to stay at home, could be more easily picked up by the police. 
The little girl playing with Eva was the grandchild of the 
Wajdas, who lived in the large white house across the street. 
The child’s father was missing with his two brothers. Her 
paternal grandparents had been arrested, released a week later, 
and taken again, and then her mother, two unmarried aunts, 
and the maid were taken too. The child had been left locked 
up in the house, and Wladek (Anda’s husband) had had to 
break in through a window to rescue her. No one could tell 
what charges had been preferred against the Wajda family. 

Anda told me about her cousin Pauline. I knew this cousin. 
She was an elderly spinster, small, mousy, and genteel. Her 
income had been modest, and she had eked out her living by 
taking in boarders. One of them, a civil engineer, had been 
drafted when the war broke out. He had asked Pauline to 
keep his belongings for him, expecting some day to return. 
Pauline had locked up his room. 

Ten days ago, during one of the searches that combed the 
city, the Gestapo had come to her house. They made her 
unlock the boarder’s room, and asked what she had in the 
trunk. 

“I don’t know. It isn’t mine. A man who used to live here left 
it when he was drafted. I don’t even have the key.” 

They broke the lock and dumped the contents on the floor. 
Among various objects was a 1914-model Austrian gun. 

“So you are concealing weapons!” roared the officer. “Take 
her away!” 

She was dragged to the garden. Between the lilac and the 
rosebushes, they shot her down. 
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When I came back from New Market, I found Marysia, our 
new maid, in tears. (Kasia had gone to look after the farm after 
her brother Franek’s arrest.) Marysia was just over twenty, 
strong and good-natured, and invaluable in garden work. 

In the morning a German commission had come to the town 
hall and announced that whereas Polish people were not volun- 
tarily responding to the appeal to go as farm labor to Germany, 
they would be drafted. Men and women from the age of six- 
teen up were subject to that law. They had posted a list of 
names, and Marysia’s was among the first. 

A few days later, Marysia’s group of boys and girls was 
brought to the station under police escort. They huddled to- 
gether like frightened sheep, while soldiers guarded them with 
guns and bayonets. Christine and I, who had come to say 
goodbye to Marysia, carried a gift of food, but the guards 
would not let us go near. A crowd of villagers, relatives of 
the draftees, were standing motionless and somber at a little 
distance. The drafted boys were packed in a boxcar and locked 
in. The frightened girls tried to put up a resistance. They 
screamed and fought, and the soldiers had to drag them by 
force. 

“Thank the Lord, Marysia is so plain,” said Christine. “Maybe 
they’ll really use her only for farm work.” 

Helga, who had also come to look at the deportees, said to 
us as we passed her, “These silly geese. How they carry on! 
They should be grateful. It will do them good to see the 
world.” 

We did not answer. 

Christine and I stopped at the Wolanskis. The father of 
this big family— there were seven children— was a railroad 
mechanic. He and his wife were respected in Bory for their 
industry and integrity. 

“We’ve been to the station,” I said. “I see they didn’t get 
Irena. How did you manage?” 

“When the health commissioner came to look the girls 
over, I sent Vera in to him,” Mrs. Wolanska explained. “She’s 
a year younger— only fifteen— and sickly. When the German 
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doctor examined Vera, he found her too weak to be of any 
use, and he struck Irena’s name off the list. He said maybe 
next year she would be stronger. What would have happened 
if someone had told the Germans of the substitution? I was 
afraid Wieckowa would see her!” 

“Mrs. Wolanska, will you let Irena work for us?” 

“Gladly, even if you can’t pay her. Food means much more 
than money. We’re starving. What my man gets at the rail- 
road shops isn’t enough to keep us in potatoes.” 

Wieckowa, whom Mrs. Wolanska feared, was the same 
woman who, in September, 1939, had told the Germans of my 
having Griinberg’s radio. Now that her husband was dead, she 
had reverted to her maiden name of Schmaltz and had signed 
up as a Volksdeutsche. Used by the Gestapo as an informer, 
she was dreaded by all and despised even by the Germans. 
Paradoxically, it was Father who had been instrumental in 
helping her acquire her German papers. She had come into our 
kitchen one day, about a week after her husband’s burial. 
With an obsequious smile on her flat face, she had asked 
Father, “Pan Doktor, you have a typewriter, and you write 
German so well, will you write a petition for me?” 

“What sort of petition?” 

“I’m a German by blood, and now that my man is gone 
I want to get my papers.” 

Father was furious, but Mother and I took him aside. 

“Don’t refuse her. She is as deadly as a rattler. Besides, how 
can we stop her from being a German if she is one,” argued 
Mother. 

“Yes, do write it,” I said, “but let her pay for it.” 

I told her she could have her petition for a pound of sugar 
—an item which by then was accessible only to the Master 
Race. She paid. When I passed her a week later she was wear- 
ing a new purple skirt and red woolen shawl. She didn’t return 
my greeting; she had been accepted into Hitler’s bosom. 



The mayor had been in jail for six weeks when his wife 
came to see us. “I’ve tried everything. I’ve bribed and paid 
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until there is nothing left. If you don’t help, he’ll be lost. One 
of the prison guards told me that within two weeks a convoy 
of prisoners will be shipped to Oswiecim. They are sure to 
send John.” 

“But what can I do?” said Father. 

“You know Mr. Werle. Maybe you could get him to plead 
with the chief of the Gestapo.” 

Father was doubtful. We all knew the various members of 
the New Market Gestapo by reputation. Each one had his 
special predilection in bribes. One took only mink coats; 
another, gold; a third, Oriental rugs. Their chief took only 
diamonds. But the mayor’s wife had no diamonds. However, 
Father managed to persuade Werle to intercede. A few days 
later the mayor was released. 

He not only came back but resumed his duties. We heard 
that he had wanted to resign, but the Germans would not let 
him. I noticed he had changed from a still young, husky 
fellow to an old man. 

“How were you treated?” I asked him. 

“Very well,” he said looking at the floor. 

“Did you have enough to eat? They say that in the New 
Market jail the prisoners are starved for days on end.” 

“We had enough food, and it was excellent.” 

“You must be joking!” I exclaimed. 

He did not answer. 



Instead of the prayerfully awaited Allied offensive, the 
spring season brought one German victory after another. Hol- 
land had fallen, then Belgium. Now France was tottering. 

We worked with frenzy in the garden, in the house, at 
everything and anything, just to keep from thinking. There 
had been no news from Joe for a long time. Had he joined the 
Polish forces in France? Had he been at Sedan, at Dunkirk? 
Where was Taddeus, Christine’s brother? Were they still 
alive? At night I could hear Mother wandering through the 
empty rooms. Praying, probably. 

Very strict laws had been passed, separating the Germans 
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from us. Not only Poles but also Germans who broke the laws 
were punished. Rudolph Gottlieb still came from time to time, 
but always late in the evening. He still tried to convert us to 
National Socialism. We, on our side, spared no effort to prove 
the fallacy of his views. He was not a bad man at heart (at 
that very time, with his knowledge and complicity, we were 
harboring a Jewish friend), and we noted with satisfaction 
that we made an impression. 

But one day he came in a victorious mood. He was under 
the spell of the oratory of the Fuehrer, who had just spoken 
over the radio. 

“The world is ours,” he said. “All that’s left now is the 
mopping up of the continent. We’ll be in London in a fort- 
night. By fall, America will be eating out of our hand.” He 
described packages that had been prepared for Britain’s popu- 
lation-canned goods, bread, tobacco. “As we march into 
London, we’ll shower the people with these gifts. Let them 
see that we are not barbarians.” 

“First a few loaves of bread, then concentration camps, 
execution squads, gallows,” I said sardonically. “We ought to 
know. But the war isn’t over yet.” 

He answered slowly. “I understand how you feel. Now 
that I have come to know the Poles I understand your tragedy. 
But I don’t know what’s better for Poland— that we should 
lose or that we should win. We have our orders: If we have to 
retreat from here, Poland is to be drowned in her own blood.” 

I began to cry. 

“I didn’t want to hurt you. It may be best for you to know 
the truth. These are orders. Regardless of what I myself Will 
do, there will be millions who’ll carry them out.” 

Every few weeks new contingents of labor were taken from 
our village. One Sunday the church was surrounded, and 
people were taken as they came out after the service. Often 
the soldiers came to the houses by night. To elude them, 
girls and boys began to sleep in the woods and hills. When 
the fugitives could not be found, other members of the 
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family were beaten and arrested. But man power was not 
the only thing that was wanted. Special commissions raked the 
region to tabulate and evaluate horses, cows, sheep, pigs, and 
chickens. This was the food reserve from which the Wehr- 
macht could draw at will. Few peasants had more than eight 
or ten chickens left. The improperly fed hens laid poorly, but 
it was decreed that for every registered hen the owner would 
have to turn in an egg a day. 

This provoked a New Market farmer to string up a dead 
chicken on a pole in the market square, with a legend reading, 
“I’m committing suicide because I cannot lay 366 eggs a year.” 
We thought it a good joke. Not so the Germans. In retaliation 
the town was surrounded by a cordon of police, and for four 
weeks no food was allowed to be brought in. 

Mrs. Mirska, who lived next door to Anda, braved curfew 
laws every night to procure a quart of milk for her six-month- 
old child. For about a mile she crawled on hands and knees to 
a thicket where a peasant woman hid the milk for her. 

The new food laws made the outlook for the fall very dark. 
We were in hopes that the six roosters we were raising (they 
had been bought in various stages of emaciation from peasants) 
would some day be fit for the table. But fats were a worse 
problem. Lola thought up a plan for us: buy a pig. She 
promised to help us find one. 

“But if we register it, they won’t let us butcher it.” 

“Maybe the war will be over by then.” 

“But isn’t it hard to feed a pig?” 

“Nonsense! A pig eats anything. It needs little else than 
greens, and you have all the necessary grass and weeds in your 
garden.” It sounded easy. 

“We have no pen. Where shall we put him?” 

“Anywhere.” 

“Lola, but where? He can’t sleep in the doghouse. Abdulla 
won’t stand for it. And we can’t keep him in the kitchen.” 

“You have a tool shed, don’t you?” she asked. 

When Gaither came to be with us for a few days, we 
combed the hills for a hog. Our search was shrouded in 
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mystery, and we went to all lengths to conceal, from friend 
and foe alike, the purpose of our hikes. We found a shoat 
that answered to the specifications set down by Lola. It was 
of the right age and of the right shape: square and broad, 
with a thick short snout and drooping ears. For 400 zlotys (the 
price of a good horse before the war) and a man’s shirt, we 
bought him. Under cover of night he was delivered through 
the back fence. 

All day long one of the household could be seen hanging 
over the picket fence that surrounded the shed. We watched 
the pig root, roll, eat, drink, and bask in the sun. He had merry 
little eyes, and to Mimi’s delight he answered with expressive 
grunts when we spoke to him. He soon became a great pet, 
and we named him Casper. 

But Casper disappointed us in one respect. He not only 
refused to grow plump on weeds alone, but even would not 
eat them at all. After earnest and secret inquiries among the 
farmers of our acquaintance, we learned that he would have 
to have potatoes and bran. Our life became a misery. Day after 
day I made the rounds, calling on peasants and millers, to 
trade clothes for feed. In this struggle I grew thin, but Casper, 
blissfully unaware of his hand-to-mouth existence, grew heavier 
by the hour. 

I was hoeing the garden one morning when Mimi ran up 
from the house. 

“Mummy, Mummy. A guest!” 

“Who is it, darling?” 

“I don’t know. She looks like Aunt Anda, but different. Kind 
of thin and pale. Eva’s mamma wasn’t that way.” She darted 
off after a butterfly, singing, “And her nose is red from cry- 
ing, red from crying ” 

I threw down the hoe and ran to the house. Father and 
Mother were talking with Anda. “It’s Wladek,” said Father. 

“Arrested?” I asked. 

“They came in the night; told him to get dressed. When he 
asked what he was wanted for, they knocked him down. I 
know he’s hungry, but they won’t let me send him food.” 
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“I know,” I said. “Not for the first week or so.” 

Some of our friends who had so hastily departed in August 
before the outbreak of war were coming back. One afternoon 
I caught up with three people walking from the station. The 
two women were carrying small bundles wrapped in paper, 
the man was carrying a wicker basket and a roll of blankets. 
They looked bedraggled; the older woman limped. 

“Hania!” They were Mr. and Mrs. Dolinski and Stenia, 
their daughter. 

“Deported?” I cried. 

“Yes.” 

“And where is George?” He was sixteen, too young for 
military service. * 

“We don’t know,” said Stenia. “He went out one day to buy 
something and never came back. That day there was a man 
hunt on the streets. Hundreds were taken.” 

“He may have written us,” said Mr. Dolinski, “but the same 
night we were deported, and now he wouldn’t know where to 
find us.” 

Next to return was Mrs. Gorska with her children. Her 
summer home had been looted by the soldiers, but it wasn’t 
too badly damaged, and she moved into it right away. There 
was something strange about her, an uncanny serenity. Her 
husband had been a prominent lawyer in the city of Czesto- 
chowa. She told us of his arrest in an even voice. 

“One day the prison guard who smuggled notes and other 
things for us came in with a small parcel. Mark’s clothes were 
in it. The guard said that Mark and some thirty other prisoners 
had been put into a truck dressed only in their shirts and 
trousers. Odd, wasn’t it? It was January, and so cold.” She 
sat silently for a while, her empty eyes fixed on nothing. “I 
wonder if the guard was all right. He said queer things. ‘Your 
husband told me to say goodbye to you,’ and then he told the 
boys, ‘Your father was a hero.’ ” 

She smiled. “He should be coming back now, don’t you 
think? He’s been gone for a long time.” 
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Mother swallowed, held back her tears. 

“He hasn’t written, not once. So thoughtless. You don’t be- 
lieve* that there is another woman?” 

Maybe she was more fortunate living in her imaginary world. 



June 1940 

by GAITHER 

A round us the hecatomb continued: in Bochnia; in Zielonka; 

. in Szczuki, where 200 men were first locked up in a shed, 
then machine-gunned, then burned; in Ostrow Mazowiecki, 
where 600 Jews were massacred; in Konopnica, a village that 
was wiped out; in Jozefow, where Count von Alvensleben’s 
punitive expedition put 1,300 men, women, and children to 
death. 

But the people in these areas felt the tragedy in the West 
even more than their own tragedy. It was becoming evident 
that France would no longer resist the Germans. I took down 
every day the special communiques issued through the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, and friends dropped in to get the 
news. 

On the black Monday of June 17, the Zaks came to our 
apartment among others. I told them France had capitulated. 
Mr. Zak’s raucous, tearing sobs were such as I had never heard 
from a man. 

The black Monday of June 17 was followed by an epidemic 
of suicides. 
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C asper fell ill. One morning when I carried his pail of feed 
to him, I called out as usual, “Breakfast, Casper, come and 
get it,” but no grunts answered my invitation. Casper was in 
the shed, lying unconscious with his eyes closed. I put my 
hand on his back; it felt hot and dry. I called Christine. Then 
the rest rushed out of the house to gather around our pet. 
“Let’s call Lola,” said Mother. “She’s so practical.” 

Gaither fetched her. I don’t know in what theater, on what 
stage, Lola— until the war she had been an actress— could have 
got acquainted with the ways and ailments of pigs, but she 
had hardly laid her eyes on Casper when she exclaimed, “My 
goodness, he has cholera! Look at the square patches of red on 
his neck and head. Better send for Mr. Godfrejow.” 

The veterinary confirmed the diagnosis. “I’ll give him some 
serum, but it’s rather late. If you’re lucky, he will stay alive, 
but he’ll probably be partly paralyzed.” He administered the 
treatment and left. 

A hush fell over the house. The unconscious Casper lay in 
the dust— and with him our hopes of many crocks of lard. 
Mother, who unshakenly believed herself to be a born doctor, 
took over the nursing. She concocted beverages, and fed 
Casper drop by drop with a silver teaspoon. She even sug- 
gested compresses. That night I slept badly, straining my ears 
towards the tool shed. I thought I heard a movement, and 
ran out. There was Mother, her satin kimono drawn tight 
around her, crouching over Casper and gently massaging his 
stomach. This was too much for me. Hanging onto the fence, 
I whooped with daughter. 

Fortunately Mr. Godfrejow’s predictions did not come true. 
Casper recovered, and soon was running around. He had, it 
is true, greatly fallen off during his illness, so that Father sug- 
gested changing his name to Greta Garbo. But in due time 
Casper regained his lost weight. 
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Lola, the Wilks, the Steiners, the Mielniks— anyone who 
had a chicken coop or a shed— were also raising hogs. As none 
of them had grain or potatoes of their own, the search for 
food became a fierce struggle in which wits were pitted against 
wits and every known means of competition was put to the 
test. 

The second part of July brought a new series of arrests. 
The Germans picked up people at random, as if to make up a 
certain quota. It became so that the most natural acts and 
words were considered criminal offenses. Mr. Aksamit’s case 
was typical. He owned a little inn on the outskirts of our vil- 
lage and was a meek, birdlike man. He had a university degree, 
and we used to speculate on what reverses had driven him to 
his life as innkeeper. The soldiers frequently dropped in for 
a drink at his place, and one day one of them brought a Ger- 
man paper. Mr. Aksamit picked it up, after having served the 
beer. He returned it with an innocent, harmless comment on 
one of the communiques. The following day he was arrested. 
The mayor— it must have taken a lot of courage— went to plead 
for him, explaining that Aksamit had merely repeated a state- 
ment printed by an official German paper. The reply was 
that even the reading of German war news by Poles was a 
political crime. 

According to a new law, Jews were not permitted to live 
closer to the borders of the General Gouvernement than 
thirty kilometers. All the Jews of Bory were notified to move 
inland on a certain date. Many of them had buried whatever 
valuables they possessed when the Germans first came. Now 
they were digging them out, to take them along or to find 
other hiding places. Late one night Rachel came in. From 
under her shawl she took out a package. It contained several 
boxes filled with dollar bills and gold rubles, and a small tin 
can full of rings, earrings, fob chains, and other gold objects. 

“We’re afraid to take them, and we don’t want to leave 
them in our garden. Please keep them for us!” 

Mother and Father were unwilling to take the responsibility 
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for this little hoard. There was no safe hiding place in the 
house. At Gaither’s suggestion, the things were put in bottles 
and glass jars, so moisture would not affect them, sealed, and 
buried in the orchard. 

When the day of departure came, these people, who had 
lived in Bory for generations, wept, and we wept with them. 
Old Pejser, dressed in his Sabbath coat and foxtail hat, came 
to say goodbye. None of us could speak. But at the very last, 
he said with stoicism, “We Jews have seen trouble before. The 
Lord has spoken many a time in a harsh voice to our people. 
Our sins were many; we have to pay for them. Some day, when 
the books are balanced, things will be all right again. Maybe 
we won’t survive, but somebody will, and the world will go 
on.” 

The local authorities, heavily bribed, allowed the Jews of 
our village to take with them many of their movable belong- 
ings. The Jews of other communities were less fortunate. 

The vacated houses were put under German administration: 
some, too dilapidated to be used, were taken apart; others were 
made into stores for military goods; still others were rented. 
A few were left standing empty; we soon found out for what 
purpose. 

A few days after the departure of the Bory Jews, the mayor 
got notice that our community would have to receive four 
hundred deportees from western Poland. Almost immediately 
the first group of transported Poles arrived. There were about 
one hundred. The Dom Ludoivy (the people’s clubhouse) was 
turned over to them, and the overflow was put in the vacant 
Jewish homes. The local people started collecting clothes, 
household goods, and kitchen utensils for them. Not much 
was gathered, for ours had become a poor region. 

One day an old woman came slowly up our path towards the 
kitchen porch, where I was peeling potatoes. 

“Praised be Jesus Christ.” 

“Forever and ever,” I replied. 

The woman, with a timid glance, asked, “Would you buy, 
lady, a piece of homespun linen toweling?” 
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“Yes,” I said. “How much do you want for it?” 

She drew out a piece of material two yards long and said, 
“Maybe a little bit of sugar— or some milk. You see, my grand- 
child is sick.” 

Surprised that a peasant woman should need milk, I asked, 
“Where are you from, grandmother? You must be from way 
up in the mountains, because I don’t remember your face.” 
For miles around we knew everyone by sight. 

“We are deportees,” she explained. “We live in the club- 
house.” 

Mother had heard us talking. She came out on the porch 
with a basket. Inside were several little packages. There was 
flour and rye groats, salt, some of our carefully hoarded sugar, 
and a small jar of lard. She pressed the basket into the woman’s 
hands. “It isn’t much. You’ll find some farina of wheat for 
the baby. There is no milk, though. We don’t have a cow of 
our own. But I’ll go down with you to the neighbors and see 
if we can’t get some.” It was typical of Mother; always the 
first to act when anyone was in need. 

The next time we went to town Christine and I stopped at 
the clubhouse. It teemed with ragged children, hungry-looking 
women, and hollow-eyed, unshaved men. We asked for 
Krolina, the old woman who had been at our house, and were 
directed to a room on the second floor. We knocked, and a 
four-year-old child opened the door. The room was bare 
except for a chair-high log by the window, and two straw- 
filled sacks on the floor. No sheets, no blankets. In another 
corner were a battered tin can, a broken plate, and two roughly 
whittled wooden spoons. On nails driven into the wall hung 
a cotton skirt and a plaid shawl. The little girl wore only a 
short shirt, and we could see her thin little thighs and legs, 
bluish, like a plucked chicken’s. I asked where her grand- 
mother was, but she was frightened and whispered so low that 
we couldn’t make out what she was saying. Just then a woman, 
with a baby in her arms, came in. Without a word she seated 
herself on the log, with her back to us, and sat gently swaying. 
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Christine took a step towards the woman and said, “I’m sorry, 
but we were looking for Krolina. They said she lived here.” 

The woman didn’t seem to have heard. Then I repeated 
Christine’s words, raising my voice, but without results. 

We met the grandmother on the stairs. 

“Did you see my daughter-in-law?” she asked. “The poor 
thing was never strong, and now this! She won’t speak; doesn’t 
seem to understand. She’s been that way ever since the Ger- 
mans threw us out.” 

She told us that her son, though left by the Germans on 
account of his lungs, was still “very strong,” “very eager” to 
do any kind of work. We promised to let her know of any 
job. 

On the way to Anda’s one morning I stopped in the market 
square of New Market. It was thronged. From a distance it 
looked like good old times; at close range, it didn’t. There 
were no wares except old clothes, too worn to be of any use. 

I was pushing my way through the throng of secondhand 
dealers, when I saw, to my great surprise, a peasant woman 
with two little baskets of cherries. How delighted Mimi would 
be with such a present! I made a beeline for the woman. But 
before I could reach her, a German patrol had roughly parted 
the crowd, knocked her down, and trampled the cherries into 
the dust with heavy boots. 

“Fruit is not for Poles. Don’t you know that?” they shouted. 

At Anda’s home, only the old servant was in, and she told 
me, drying her tears with her apron, that a notice had come 
from Oswiecim that Wladek was dead. When and why he 
had died was not explained. There was a statement that his 
ashes would be sent for a fee of six marks. Relatives had taken 
Anda and Eva in for a few days. The maid did not know when 
they would be back. I forgot to ask what had become of the 
Wajda child. 

After we had regained a certain amount of equanimity fol- 
lowing the fall of France, our hopes turned towards the United 
States. Poorly informed though we were, we instinctively felt 
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the temporary weakness of England. Only America loomed as 
a possible dam to Hitler’s rising power. People asked Gaither, 
or even me, with increasing insistence, what America was plan- 
ning to do. As if we could know! 

“Don’t they know what’s going on here? Don’t they care 
that innocent people are being massacred?” 

We could only wonder ourselves. 

One day Mr. Godfrejow stopped me. Though we were alone 
on the road, he glanced cautiously around, then said, “Mrs. 
Warfield, answer me. Is the United States coming into this 
war, or isn’t she? And if so, when? Don’t you know that we 
won’t be able to hold out much longer?” 

With a sense of guilt, I cleared my throat nervously and 
I stammered, “You know I am only a naturalized American 
citizen. My husband thinks that America will not stay neutral, 
but we cannot guess how long it will take her to get ready.” 

I felt as responsible for the decision of the United States as 
if I had been the President and Congress rolled into one. 



July and August 1940 

by GAITHER 

I n July I went to Bory for a short stay. It was quieter there 
and easier to keep away from people and the news they 
brought. Sometimes I felt constrained to try to forget the 
war. But there was always a reminder. Even when I went with 
my rod up the stream, trout fishing, I met gray-green uniforms 
—on the roads, on the riverbanks, and in the woods, where 
trees were being cut. 

A post card from Joe, Hania’s brother, reached us. He had 
not written for some months, but we knew through the under- 
ground that he was in Hungary smuggling men from Poland 
to Turkey. We had feared that he, like thousands of other 
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Poles who had managed to escape, had fallen on the battle- 
grounds of France. We gathered from his post card, written 
from the prison fort of Komarom in Hungary, that he had 
been arrested under pressure of the Gestapo, which was al- 
ready very active in Hungary, and sentenced to four years in 
prison. Camilla and Peter bore the news stoically. 

Through Rudolph Gottlieb— such news did not appear in 
the German-edited papers— we heard of the massacre in 
Rzeszow, where fifty-one people were killed. He also told us 
about the three hundred workmen who were massacred for 
sabotage in the town of Skarzysko. Pledging us first to secrecy, 
he said that in connection with this execution a German regi- 
ment had revolted. The soldiers, in protest against police 
orders, had given arms to the Poles. There had been fighting, 
followed by thousands of arrests and hundreds of executions. 

Twelve girls were executed publicly near Tarnow. They had 
been caught distributing underground newspapers. 

Another letter came from Joe. It was mailed from Turkey 
and signed with a fictitious name, but there could be no doubt 
it was from him. He wrote that he had escaped the “Sanitarium 
in Komarom” and, helped by Hungarians, had made his way 
to Zagreb, Yugoslavia. From there he had gone, mostly on 
foot, through Bulgaria to Turkey. From many allusions, we 
gathered that he was on his way to Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. 

An unexpected letter reached us from Lwow, via Berlin. 
It was from Uncle Napoleon. He gave us information about 
Hania’s relatives in Lwow, which was in the section annexed 
by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in September, 1939. 
Grandmother and Aunt Bogumilla had died of cold and 
hunger. Uncle John, having lost all his wealth, had died in a 
hovel. Martha (she had a college degree in history) was work- 
ing from six in the morning till six at night as a laundress in 
a hospital. Aunt Teresa had had a rib broken while standing 
in line for four ounces of sugar. Uncle Joe, his daughter 
Maryla, and her three children, who had fled from Warsaw to 
Lwow, had been deported to the Volga steppes. Uncle Joe 
had not survived the trip in the cold cattle cars. Those still in 
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Lwow lacked everything— food, clothing, fuel, and, most of 
all, freedom. 

In June the Soviet Union had begun military occupation and 
political reorganization of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, 
charging them with having violated their mutual assistance 
pacts with her and making secret compacts among themselves. 
Polish sympathy for the annexed countries ran high. 

Two railroad workers from Ruda came one morning With 
their rods to fish in our river. It was the very real necessity of 
finding food that had brought them. They were going up the 
stream when three Grenzschutzen saw them and called to them 
to halt. The fishermen did not hear their voices above the roar 
of the water. The Germans released their hounds. The lacer- 
ated bodies were brought to the Kommandantur, which was 
located in Mr. Wilk’s house. Wilk saw them. He knew the two 
men and listened to the report the guards made. The officer 
made one short comment: “You were rather hasty.” 

Uncle Napoleon wrote us again from Lwow. His letter was 
a frantic appeal for help for his daughter Martha and her 
husband Zygmunt. We had to puzzle over every word, but 
finally understood that they were threatened with deporta- 
tion by the Russians to a prison camp in Siberia. We knew we 
could help Martha and Zygmunt more readily if they remained 
in Poland than if they were sent to distant Siberia. It was up 
to me to go to Zygmunt’s parents— they lived in the General 
Gouvemement— to have them claim their son and daughter-in- 
law. A few Poles were still being exchanged between Russia 
and Germany if they could prove that their permanent resi- 
dence was in German-occupied territory. Zygmunt’s parents 
lived in an out-of-the-way place, and it took me two nights 
and a day to reach them by train. I helped Zygmunt’s father 
file an application with the German authorities. That was all 
I could do. (A few weeks later I learned that the exchange of 
Poles between German-held and Russian-held territory had 
been discontinued before any results could be obtained from 
my demarche .) 

The trip back to Warsaw was roundabout, with innumera- 
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ble stopovers at rural stations, interminable waits, and hazard- 
ous changes. At Lublin, where I intended to catch a midnight 
train to Warsaw, I spotted a relic of old times, one of those 
patient, sympathetic Polish redcaps. I put myself in his hands, 
and he lived up to my expectations. When the train pulled 
in and throngs bottlenecked all entrances, he whispered to me, 
“If you’re not afraid, I’ll put you in a first-class German coach. 
But if they catch you, they are likely to throw you off the 
train.” 

I told him to go ahead. It was dark, and the whole coach 
seemed to be empty. Gratefully I stretched out my weary legs 
on the red plush seat of the warm, Nur fur Deutsche compart- 
ment, and I was asleep before we pulled out of the station. Sud- 
denly I was conscious of someone speaking loudly. I opened 
my eyes into the beam of a flashlight. Two German M.P.’s 
were staring down at me. 
u Fahr barter (“Ticket!”) 

“The game’s up,” I said to myself, pulling out my third- 
class ticket. The M.P.’s would know immediately that I was 
not a German, for no German in Poland would ever buy a 
third-class ticket, and besides, here I was with a third-class 
ticket in a first-class compartment. 

They raised their eyebrows at the sight of the little rectangle 
of brown cardboard. “Sind Sie Deutsch?” one of them asked. 

“No, I am an American.” 

I took out my passport. Doubtfully they looked first at the 
binding, then inside. I suppose they did not know what it was 
all about. They thrust it back contemptuously. 

“It’s no good. Do you have any other document?” 

I had a flash of inspiration. On one of my first visits to the 
Palais Briihl I had asked for a permanent permit to enter its 
premises, because the usual procedure of waiting for a tem- 
porary pass required so many hours of standing in line. The 
young official to whom I had addressed this request was in 
high spirits that day. Magnanimously he had said, “Why cer- 
tainly, Herr Superintendent. I’ll have one made out for you.” 

That is how I came to be in possession of a sheet of paper 
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impressively stamped with the German eagle. It merely stated 
that Herr Superintendent G. P. Warfield was entitled to enter 
and leave the Palais Briihl at will. 

Now I presented this document to the M.P.’s. They 
watched me intently, but no sooner had their eyes fallen on 
the heading and the “purple cock” (this was the Poles’ nick- 
name for the German spread eagle) than their faces broke out 
into smiles. 

“Ach so!” one of them exclaimed. “ Das ist aber etwas ganz 
cinder es” (“But that is something wholly different.”) 

They folded the paper carefully and handed it back to me 
ceremoniously. 

U V erzeihen Sie> Herr Superintendent .” (“Beg your pardon.”) 

Nonchalantly I stuck the slip back into my wallet. “That’s 
all right!” 

The two soldiers drew themselves up, clicked their heels, 
and saluted. “ Schlafen Sie 'wohl, Herr Superintendent” (“Sleep 
well!”) 

I stretched out again as soon as they had left me. 

News of the death of eminent men awaited me at home. 
Bishop Bursche had died in Dachau, and his brother, Professor 
Bursche, had been worked to death in the stone quarries of 
Mauthausen. Senior Karol Kulisz had also died. 

At this time there were in Poland— a country approximately 
the size of California— 24 general concentration camps, 9 
temporary camps, more than 60 hard labor camps. In Germany 
there were thirteen notorious camps to which Poles occa- 
sionally were sent. Although regulations and conditions varied, 
the aim of these camps was always the same: slow and painful 
extermination of the inmates. 

Oswiecim was the most dreaded of all the camps in Poland. 
Karol Kulisz, a frail old man of seventy-one, had been there 
for several months, remaining alive under tortures that killed 
young and husky prisoners. Paradoxically, the first to break 
were usually those of strong constitution. Finally those who 
had survived tortures were liquidated. Some were asphyxiated 
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with lethal gas. Some were swung by hands and feet against 
a wall till their spines were broken. Others— Kulisz among 
them— were stripped to the waist and lined up. While they 
stood at attention, guards poured buckets of icy water over 
them. Kulisz slumped to the ground, and the guards kicked 
him to death with hobnailed boots. One of the very few 
who ever came out of Oswiecim told me these gruesome 
details. 

In the spring of 1940 all foreign consulates in Warsaw had 
been notified by the Germans that since Poland had ceased 
to exist as a political entity they would have to withdraw. The 
American consulate (it had been transferred to the United 
States Embassy building) accordingly closed its offices. I had 
gone to the consulate several times during its last days. The 
atmosphere was hectic and depressing. Files, furniture, and 
personal belongings were being packed in a hurry. Only one 
vice-consul stayed behind as caretaker of the embassy. 

This departure left a number of American citizens stranded 
in Poland. Most of them were without sufficient funds, food, 
fuel, or clothing, and many, despite their American citizen- 
ship, had been evicted from their homes by the Germans. They 
were helpless, and beyond the reach of the representatives of 
our government. The nearest consulate was now in Berlin, and 
the Gestapo did not grant permissions to leave Poland in order 
to go there. 

Richard Szymanski, former manager of the United States 
Lines office in Warsaw, drew my attention to all this. He told 
me that the Rumanians, Italians, Russians, and other foreign 
nationals had organized colonies. “Why don’t you start an 
American Colony?” he said. 

I answered, “Why don’t you?” 

“I can’t. I am a Swiss citizen.” 

“Perhaps you had better approach one of the other Ameri- 
cans. I am a preacher and know nothing about organizing such 
a group.” 
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“I have already spoken to several,” said Szymanski, “but all 
are afraid to tackle it.” 

He explained that a colony would assist Americans to obtain 
larger rations of food, clothing, and fuel, at ceiling prices, and 
it would give its members protection against acts of violence 
and robbery at the hands of the Germans. 

The United States was still neutral, and the Germans seemed 
anxious to keep on friendly terms with her. I talked over the 
matter with my colleague Pastor Najder. 

“If I do it,” I told him, “Hania and I shall become conspic- 
uous in the eyes of the police. If hostages are taken, or arrests 
are made, we are sure to be the first to be picked up. But on 
the other hand I feel that it is my duty to help stranded 
Americans.” 

The several Americans with whom I discussed this plan were 
all against it, but my decision had been made. Szymanski 
helped me with preliminary steps. He spoke excellent German, 
and we went together to the Palais Briihl, where the civil 
authorities resided. I received an authorization to organize an 
American Colony. Ruth agreed to act as secretary and trea- 
surer of the organization, and we employed Mrs. Mossakowska 
as general manager. Then we notified the Americans living in 
Warsaw to apply for registration. Two rooms in our English 
Language College were assigned to the work of the colony, 
and there we held office hours three times a week, from four 
to six. 

The Americans came, not only from Warsaw but from 
smaller towns and villages. We examined their passports, 
registered them, and tried to help them. At first we had 165 
members, but later the Germans ordered us to strike off our 
lists all those who did not live in the capital. This left us with 
about seventy-five members. Most of them had been trapped 
in Poland by the war and were in financial difficulties. A few 
who were married to Poles had not left while it was still 
possible because it would have meant separation from their 
loved ones. Some had sent in their passports to be renewed and 
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now had nothing but a consular letter stating that they were 
American citizens in good standing. 

It was unfamiliar work and took much thought. The saddest 
cases left us with a sense of futility and despair. Their need 
was great, our resources were small. 

Mrs. Martha Abramowitz was a quiet, sweet-faced American 
who had come to Warsaw only a few days before the outbreak 
of war to visit relatives. The relatives had fled during the 
bombings and had never come back. She was penniless and 
did not speak a word of Polish. She had written repeatedly 
to her relatives in America, but no reply had come; maybe her 
letters had never reached them, or theirs had never been de- 
livered. We provided her with food. Each time she came, she 
was thinner, shabbier, more hopeless. When the Warsaw 
ghetto was established she was forced to move into it because 
of her Jewish origin, and it became difficult to communicate 
with her. All my efforts did not help to get her out from be- 
hind the dividing eight-foot wall. She came to us every now 
and then, thanks to the official-looking statement I had given 
her, which said that she was an American citizen. Then the 
magic statement did not work any more, and the guards did 
not allow her to pass. I knew it meant starvation, for she had 
no funds with which to pay for the food which still could be 
obtained within the ghetto though only at exorbitant prices. 
Several times she phoned, inquiring if a letter from America 
had not come for her; then we heard no more. We never 
learned how she had died. 

Then there was Wladislaw Piorowski, a mgn over sixty. 
He was born in the United States of Polish parentage. Some 
years before the outbreak of war he had migrated to Poland, 
bought a farm, and married. He lived comfortably on the 
farm with his wife and five children. When the Germans de- 
ported Poles from that section, he and his family were driven 
from their farm. In vain he showed his American passport. 
They were packed into a freight train with others and dumped 
in an open field near Warsaw. The barracks for the homeless 
where he was now living, on the edge of the city, sheltered 
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about a hundred families. In an attempt for privacy, each 
family strung up torn sheets and other rags on wires and 
strings, to make cubicles. Piorowski led me to his cubicle. His 
eldest daughter, ill with tuberculosis, was lying on a bundle 
of straw. 

“I am an American,” he said. “Why did they do this to 
me?” 

He and his family were among those whom we provided 
with food and money. 

Edmund Rutkowski, a butcher from Brooklyn, had crossed 
the Atlantic in the summer of 1939 in a first-class cabin. He 
had come to visit his mother near Warsaw, expecting to re- 
turn to his wife and children in the United States in September. 
His mother had died in the fall, and he had arranged to move 
to Warsaw. On the train were some drunken German soldiers. 
Because Rutkowski couldn’t understand what was wanted of 
him when the soldiers addressed him in German, they threw 
him off the moving train. He lay there until somebody found 
him. Both legs were broken, and his skull was injured. He 
walked with difficulty now— almost a year later— and it was 
obvious that his mind was affected. 

On Monday, August 12, I witnessed my first man hunt. 
Shortly after half-past nine in the morning. I got on a streetcar 
at the Square of the Saviour. We were nearing Nowy Swiat 
Street, when the car stopped suddenly. I noticed agitation 
among the pedestrians. Then I saw that machine guns had been 
posted all along the street. Armed soldiers were barring side 
streets and watching entrance gates. Megaphones on army 
trucks were blaring something I could not understand. The 
man next to me had understood, and he trembled with fright 
as he explained, “They say that anyone who runs will be shot 
on the spot.” 

Soldiers— or were they Gestapo men?— came aboard and made 
all get off. Our identity cards were examined and taken up as 
we filed by heavily armed guards. When they saw my passport, 
they released me and told me to go home. On my way, I saw 
a column of men, with their hands raised high, being marched 
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out of a side street. The man hunt continued until two in the 
afternoon. About 10,000 people were arrested. There had been 
man hunts before, when men and women had been caught in 
the streets and shipped to Germany for labor. But this time 
the hunt was on a much larger scale, no women were taken, 
and the men were shipped to concentration camps. 

This man hunt inaugurated a period of severe reprisals. On 
September 1, the first anniversary of the German invasion of 
Poland, 58,000 Poles held in prisons and camps throughout 
Poland were executed. 

On September 14 I was going down Polna Street when I 
noticed uniformed Germans rushing in trucks towards 
Lwowska Street. This meant trouble, I knew, and the next day 
I heard the details. German policemen had come to arrest two 
Poles living on that street. Shots were exchanged, and the 
two wanted men managed to escape. The Germans arrested 
18.0 men and 20 women who lived in the building where the 
incident had taken place. A few days later these 200 innocent 
Poles were shot in Pawiak prison. 

On September 19 the Germans conducted another hunt 
through the streets of Warsaw. Most of the several thousand 
men taken were sent to the concentration camp of Oswiecim. 
I found out later that one of the victims was a friend from 
Bory, Mr. Czerwinski. Only a few weeks ago I had met him 
in Bory with a fishing rod down by the river. He had then 
told me, “I can’t stand it here any longer. It isn’t safe. Too few 
people to hide among. They have you under constant sur- 
veillance here.” And so he and his family had moved to War- 
saw. Four weeks after his arrest his wife was notified by the 
camp that he was dead. The letter, as usual, said she could 
have his ashes for a fee of six marks. 
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by HAN I A 

T he garden, in spite of the wet summer, was surprisingly 
good, but our potato crop was an almost complete failure. 
In the lower places the rains had turned our field into a swamp; 
in the higher ones mice and grubs had eaten the plants. With 
the help of Krolina and her son, I dug up what there was. For 
the two sacks of potatoes we had planted, we gathered exactly 
two and a half sacks. I thought of all the wasted work. 

The winter ahead loomed bleaker than ever. Gaither’s let- 
ters urged me to join him as soon as the work in the garden 
would permit. There was nothing that Christine and Mother, 
with the help of Irena, could not do now, so I decided to go. 

Food regulations had been considerably tightened, and no 
more permits were being issued for carrying even small amounts 
of food. Gaither warned me in his letters not to carry any- 
thing, because searches were being made on the trains all the 
time. But when, shortly before my departure, a farmer brought 
two pounds of butter, Mother persuaded me to take it. We 
divided the butter into several small pieces and— after wrapping 
it in clean horseradish leaves and newspapers, for want of 
waxed paper— put it, with two dozen eggs laid by some boot- 
legger hen, among the clothes in my suitcases. 

At the Bory station two fully armed soldiers were guarding 
the entrance to the platform. My heart sank into my boots, and 
I wished I had not yielded to Mother’s arguments. While buy- 
ing my ticket, I watched the Germans rummaging in the lug- 
gage of other passengers. I went straight to them with a smile 
that was supposed to be natural and unconcerned. Their eyes 
lit up when they noticed my two bags and a large, shiny 
hatbox. For some mysterious reason this box, which contained 
nothing but odds and ends that had not gone into the suitcases, 
aroused their suspicion. I drew out my keys and began to un- 
lock the two dangerous pieces of luggage, but they pointed to 
the hatbox, saying, “No, open this one.” 
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It was too good to be true. I asked, “Don’t you want to 
see these first?” 

“No, damn you, we are not interested in your bags. Open 
the round box.” 

Suspiciously they pulled out, one by one, two nightgowns, 
my bedroom slippers, and a bottle of perfume. Satisfied that the 
odd-looking box concealed nothing verboten , they let me re- 
pack and waved me on. 

I escaped two more searches by sheer luck. Once, when 
another passenger in our compartment, whose lot it was to be 
searched first, was caught carrying some smoked meat. The 
poor man, a factory worker judging by his clothes, pleaded 
in vain. Striking and kicking him, the S.S. dragged him off, 
while his little overnight case went on the rapidly growing 
pile of confiscated luggage. The second time, the passengers’ 
papers were examined before the luggage. The Germans drew 
my passport out of my purse. After a glance at the red seal 
they returned it with a beaming smile. The other passengers 
in my compartment benefited by my magic document, for our 
whole compartment was left undisturbed. 

In Warsaw there was less bartering than in Bory. One 
could still buy food for money, but prices had soared. The 
black market was the only source of supply. It was created 
not by a desire for speculation, but by stark necessity. Though 
we were not aware of the fact at first, it gradually became 
obvious that the Germans were pursuing a systematic campaign 
of starvation. In order to achieve this end, they had not only 
rationed all food, but had taken into their own hands the whole 
trade in food. Any attempt at free trade was met by sternest 
reprisals, and ever new laws were published making selling and 
buying more difficult. But confiscations, fines, arrests, and 
executions could not stop the illicit trade. Hunger could not 
be checked by terror. The Jews, who had by then almost 
entirely disappeared from stores and market places, were re- 
placed by a new group of merchants. These were daredevils, 
who risked their lives in attempts to make a living for their 
families. 
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Many of these modem blockade runners were young boys 
and girls, sometimes mere children. Deprived of schools, 
sports, and other normal occupations, they threw themselves 
savagely into the dangerous game of eluding and fooling the 
Germans. With surprising ingenuity, they found ever new 
hiding places for their wares. In the summertime they would 
scoop out pumpkins and fill them with butter, knowing Ger- 
mans would not bother with the humble pumpkin. They would 
carry long canes of smoked sausage strapped to their legs 
under their clothing. Their exploits would be recounted like 
tales of legendary knights. Few reflected on the permanent 
damage this mode of living could cause to the young, un- 
formed minds for whom lawlessness henceforth might appear 
as something glamorous and romantic. 

Meals had shrunk to one course, which consisted mainly of 
a thin soup usually served with boiled potatoes or rye groats. 
During the first weeks of fall we were supplied with groats and 
millet by Mr. Jankowski, a former post-office employe who 
now was smuggling produce from the country. He was a 
quiet, middle-aged man, and I wondered how one of his timid 
temperament could keep up a life of constant danger and 
physical hardships. One day I gave him an order for oats, 
rye , and millet, which he promised to deliver the following 
Wednesday, but we waited in vain. We learned that he had 
been caught with others and sent to the newly organized camp 
of Tremblinka, to which smugglers, as well as peasants who 
had failed to deliver their assigned quota of farm products, 
were deported. Sometimes whole families were sent there. 
Reports said that living conditions in Tremblinka were in- 
describable, and that the average life expectancy there was 
five weeks. 
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by GAITHER 

T he work of the American Colony took me often to the 
Palais Briihl, where applications for food and other items 
had to be made. I was told that the food rations allotted our 
colony would be turned over to us for distribution in fort- 
nightly amounts. It was rather amusing to see our manager, 
Mrs. Mossakowska, drive up every two weeks in a droshky 
loaded with potatoes, loaves of bread, bottles of oil, vegetables, 
and long sticks of sausage. It was a big job to portion out these 
supplies and pack them in individual bags. A list of the items 
allotted and their prices was written out and posted on the 
wall of our office. Those who had the money paid Ruth the 
amount due, which usually ran from three to four dollars, but 
it was up to the colony office to pay for those who had no 
funds. These rations kept the colony members from starving. 

Many were in need of clothes. I decided to ask for the 
same allotment that the other colonies were receiving. The 
official whom I approached at the Palais Briihl directed me to 
his secretary, who was handling the distribution. I was taken 
to her office and stood waiting while she was finishing a con- 
versation with a tall, dark-haired, well-dressed man. She was 
a woman of striking appearance, and unlike most German 
women in that her platinum-blond hair was elaborately ar- 
ranged and her facial make-up carefully applied. Her gown 
was patently expensive, even to my masculine eyes. A casting 
director looking for a Mata Hari would have found in her the 
perfect type. She had spoken to the dark-haired man in 
fluent Russian, and addressed me in no less good Polish. Her 
name was Mrs. Przybora, but when I asked her if she was 
Polish, she looked at me with cold eyes and answered with 
contempt, “Only my name is. I am German.” But there was 
something about her which made me think that she was Rus- 
sian, and that she was playing a dangerous game. 

The next time I had to see her, Hania accompanied me. 
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Mrs. Przybora was more cordial. She told us that she spoke 
no English but knew six or seven other languages. She even en- 
gaged us in a friendly conversation during which she tried to 
find out with whom we had associated before the war and what 
our income was. She asked casually, looking at her long, blood- 
red fingernails, “Did you know Mr. Benedict? He was a 
Dutchman, a representative of an armament factory.” When 
we said we did not, she seemed to lose interest in us. 

Mrs. Przybora informed us that we would get our allotment 
of clothes and shoes through the officials of the Russian 
Colony, and she gave me the address of a Mr. Lewicky. I 
telephoned him, and he called in a few days. I recognized the 
dark-haired man who had conversed in Russian with Mrs. 
Przybora. We did not make much progress. Although he never 
suggested a bribe, his whole manner made me feel that he ex- 
pected a proposition from me. Polite and smiling to the end, 
he finally promised, when I pressed him, a small quantity of 
clothing. He said that the things would be delivered the fol- 
lowing week. 

Before the week was up I read in the paper that he had 
committed suicide. There were rumors of missing funds and 
discrepancies in the budget books of the Russian Colony. 
Without delay we went to see Mrs. Przybora. 

She was no less neatly turned out than usual, but her face 
was drawn. 

“Is it true,” asked Hania, “that Lewicky has killed himself?” 

“Yes,” she said, looking away. “He hanged himself.” 

“Not a very nice death for a gentleman as well dressed as 
he,” said Hania dryly. 

“He was a gentleman, not only in appearance,” said Mrs. 
Przybora in a voice trembling with fury. “And what peo- 
ple ” She did not say what she had meant to say, and then 

spoke quite matter-of-factly again and told us that other ar- 
rangements would have to be made for the distribution of 
clothes. Nothing was ever done. 
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by HAN I A 

D uring October, Warsaw was divided into German, Polish, 
and Jewish sections. As soon as the respective limits were 
fixed, all Poles living in the Jewish section were given a few 
days to move out, and all Jews were given a few days to move 
into the ghetto. Frantic people scurried around, looking for 
apartments. Bundles, baskets, furniture, and household goods 
cluttered the pavements. Finding new quarters in a city devas- 
tated by bombs and crowded to the bursting point with de- 
portees and refugees was hopeless. When the rumor started that 
the ghetto would be closed once the transfer had been effected, 
I became anxious about Dr. Rosen and went to see him. Be- 
fore the war he was a prominent figure in the Ministry of 
Finance. He told me that he would move into the ghetto. 

“But why should you?” I exclaimed. “You can easily obtain 
forged papers from the underground, and no Pole will de- 
nounce you. Your features will not give you away to the 
Germans.” 

“I’d rather conform to the law. I’m too old to hide under 
an assumed name, too old to flee and lead the existence of a 
hunted rabbit.” 

“But what if the Germans decide to close the ghetto? How 
will you be able to make a living?” Gaither was giving him 
financial help, and I feared that this would no longer be 
possible once he was inside the ghetto. 

“There is always a risk,” he said, “but the war can’t last 
forever. England is strong; America is bound to join her soon. 
The Germans will go down like ninepins, and we shall be free.” 
Then I proposed, “If you don’t want to hide, why don’t you 
flee to Russia? As a Jew you might be treated better than 
others.” 

He jumped up from his chair and exclaimed passionately, 
“No, never! I am a Pole!” 

Klara, his daughter, was crying quietly. 
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“What are you going to do?” I asked. “Are you going with 
your father?” 

“No, I will stay on this side. I have a new set of personal 
documents, and I’ll take a job in the country, where nobody 
knows me.” 

The next days were spent helping Christian and Jewish 
friends to move. After November 12 all Jews were to be con- 
fined in the ghetto. Rosen, Regierer, the Sommers, came for 
the last time to our home. There was finality in their goodbyes. 



November 1940 

by GAITHER 

I n the ghetto the Regierers lived on Sienna Street. I had 
just called on them. In front of their house I saw a crowd. 
In the center were two elderly, long-bearded Jews crawling 
on all fours and two German soldiers cracking their whips 
over them. 

“Faster! Faster!” cried the Germans. 

The bleeding knuckles of the victims showed that they had 
been at it for a long time. 

“And now you can wash. It’ll do you good after the exer- 
cise,” the Germans ordered. 

It had rained, and the street was muddy. As the Jews hesi- 
tated, their tormentors lashed out. The old men then took up 
some of the mud into their hands and rubbed it on their faces. 
The Germans guffawed. 

Somewhat further I came on another instance of Teutonic 
humor. The Jews were already strictly confined to the ghetto, 
but Christians could still enter it freely, and tradesmen and 
peasants braved the regulations to bring in food and sell it. 
Not far from one of the gates I ran into a gathering. Against 
a building stood a quaking Jew, with his face to the wall, his 
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underwear and pants lying at his feet. A whimpering peasant 
woman, in a full skirt and shawl, was being forced to her 
knees by two soldiers. 

“Lick! Lick him clean!” they cried, pushing her closer to 
the Jew. “This will teach you to sell butter to a Jew.” 

The woman moaned, but she was made to lick off the butter 
that had been spread over the buttocks of the Jew to whom 
she had dared to sell it. 



Winter i 940-4 1 

by HAN I A 

L ong after the Jews had been restricted to the ghetto, 
Christians were still permitted to go in and out freely. 
But even this privilege was to be abolished. The new regulation 
was to go into effect on a Tuesday. On the Saturday before 
that Tuesday, Dr. Jellinek called. He told about a Jewish 
friend of his who had not moved into the ghetto; the Gestapo 
had come to his home and had beaten and kicked him to death. 

Gaither and I thought immediately of the Berkowitzes. They 
still lived in our building. They had registered with the police 
as “Christians— non- Aryans.” Dr. Jellinek’s words showed us 
what their fate would be if they remained where they were. 
But how could we help them? 

The next morning, immediately after church service, I ap- 
proached Mrs. Berkowitz. “It is dangerous for you to remain 
in this building,” I said. “You must make plans to get around 
the new regulations.” 

Mrs. Berkowitz answered, “We are in no danger. We are 
Christians.” 

“It isn’t a question of religion,” I said. “You remember your 
husband, when he filled out the police registry, put you both 
down as non-Aryans. It means that you will be treated as 
Jews.” 
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Her beautiful, gentle face registered fear and surprise. “Did 
he? I didn’t know it. We have got to do something right 
away.” 

She fetched her husband. He was indignant at me for having 
spoken to her about the ghetto. 

“Look what you’ve done!” he exclaimed. “Now she’s all 
worked up. She wants us to move at once. Well, Mrs. War- 
field, we’re going to stay where we are.” 

“But you can’t! They will find you. The janitor will report 
you. He’s a stool pigeon for the Gestapo, and you know it!” 
I told them what had happened to Dr. Jellinek’s friend. 
Berkowitz folded his hands piously and answered, “The Lord 
has brought us here. If it is His will that we should remain, 
who am I to oppose him?” 

“Jacob, are you sure that it is the Lord’s will? I am fright- 
ened! I want to leave,” his wife said. 

He gave her a withering look. “Hush, darling. This is none 
of your business. You don’t understand these things, and so 
you’d better keep quiet.” 

She hung her head like a chided child. 

I burst out angrily, “This is as much her business as yours. 
She’ll have to bear the consequences as much as you.” 
Bolstered by my words, she said, “You’ve got to listen this 
time to me. Let us go somewhere in the country, where we 
can register under a different name as Aryans. Mrs. Warfield 
says she can get us forged documents.” 

But her husband spoke sternly. “Are you suggesting that I 
lie? Are you so afraid that you are forgetting the injunction, 
‘But let your communication be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay’? I won’t 
do it.” 

Presently Gaither joined us, and we stood in the empty 
chapel arguing for a long time. Mr. Berkowitz would neither 
hide under an assumed name nor move into the ghetto. We 
left them at last, realizing that it is impossible to save a man 
in spite of himself. 

Several hours later they came to our home. Mrs. Berkowitz 
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spoke for both of them. “We have decided to move into the 
ghetto. Can you help us?” 

Until Tuesday the Christians were still able to go in and out, 
but the sentries scrutinized every face, sometimes asked for 
documents. Both the Berkowitzes had markedly Jewish fea- 
tures. Would there be a way of getting them and their belong- 
ings in? If we were caught it meant death to them, and prob- 
ably a concentration camp for us. 

But the Berkowitzes looked so trustingly at Gaither that he 
said, though I knew that he himself was full of doubt, “Don’t 
worry. I think we’ll manage somehow.” 

Mr. Berkowitz, who once having given up his dictatorship 
seemed rather glad of it, meekly asked his wife, “What are 
we to do now, my love?” 

“We’ll go and pack, Jacob.” Turning to me, she added, 
“We’ll be ready to leave early in the morning.” 

After they had gone, Gaither sat thinking gloomily. I hoped 
he had some plan in mind, for I had none. At last he went out 
to look for Bruno, who had a knack of getting through tight 
places. Gaither was whistling when he came back, and I knew 
that everything was all right. 

That night I slept badly, thinking of all the things that could 
upset the plan. When we got up, it was dark and drizzly. 

“The entrance hall is as black as a well,” said Bruno with an 
encouraging smile. “The janitor won’t see me.” He disappeared 
down the street, pushing a little cart piled high with the 
Berkowitz belongings. There were two iron cots, a sack of 
potatoes, a basin and pitcher, a few heads of cabbage, and a 
duffel bag. 

Mr. and Mrs. Berkowitz were very nervous when the time 
came to leave, and I was as scared as a hare. But Gaither was 
cheerful. He took the husband, and told me to follow in about 
fifteen minutes with the wife. We were to meet in the room 
that Gaiter had got for them. 

“If you have trouble at the gate,” he said, “show them your 
passport. Make a fuss— cry. While the sentries are busy with 
you, Mrs. Berkowitz can slip in.” 
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I knew I’d have no trouble bursting into tears. Already I 
had all I could do to keep them back. 

When the men were gone, Mrs. Berkowitz said, “Everything 
will be all right provided I don’t faint.” 

I looked at her in alarm. 

We had not gone far down Marszalkowska Street when she 
murmured, “I’m beginning to feel faint. What shall I do?” I 
looked around. Immediately ahead was a drugstore. After 
having helped the swaying Mrs. Berkowitz into a chair, I asked 
for a glass of water and a box of bromides. The directions on 
the wrapper said: One capsule every six hours; two in extreme 
cases. I gave her two. In a little while she felt better and asked 
me what I had given her. She insisted on taking another pill. 
It did her good, and by the time we had reached the entrance 
of the ghetto, she not only showed no signs of nervousness, 
but even behaved in a rather giddy way. She joked and giggled, 
while I shook with fright. 

The eight-foot brick wall around the ghetto had been newly 
plastered and showed damp patches. The top of the wall was 
bristling with sharp pieces of glass imbedded in cement. Several 
Jewish policemen, with yellow arm bands, stood inside the en- 
trance. Outside, four soldiers in steel helmets and with fixed 
bayonets blocked the entrance. The people I could see inside 
looked in silent misery at the inaccessible world outside. 

Mrs. Berkowitz said, “Come, let’s hurry. Jacob will be get- 
ting anxious if we are late.” I took her arm, more to support 
myself than to give her protection, and we walked towards 
the gate. My heart beat furiously. 

A boy on a bicycle tried to enter the enclosed area. 
Promptly the guards crossed their bayonets, stopped him, and 
made him get off. While all four sentries, shouting loudly, 
gathered round the boy, we slipped through the gate. The 
Jewish militiamen stared at us. No doubt they knew that Mrs. 
Berkowitz was Jewish, but they didn’t say anything, and we 
swiftly walked down the street. There were no streetcars, no 
cabs. A few rickshas circulated over pavements still marked 
by bombs. There were throngs of people, and activity was 
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feverish. Peasants and tradesmen, on this last day when they 
might enter, had flocked in and were selling food on sidewalks 
and in doorways. It gave me a jolt to pass a group of boys and 
girls running down the street, playing a game. They seemed so 
unaware of their tragic situation. 

We found Gaither and Mr. Berkowitz waiting. Bruno had 
not yet arrived with the pushcart. Mr. Berkowitz said, “What’s 
keeping him? My potatoes! My beds! What will we do with- 
out them?” 

An hour later Bruno showed up. The guards at the first 
entrance had refused to let him through, and he had had to 
make a wide detour in order to reach another gate. There he 
had slipped through unmolested. 

We said goodbye to the Berkowitzes with a heavy heart. 

On our way back we went to say goodbye to Dr. Rosen. 
We found him busily writing. He was adding, he explained, a 
few new chapters to his book on taxes, which had been pub- 
lished a year or so before the war. The little room was damp, 
and the wallpaper hung in ribbons. 

From there we went to the Regierers. They had one small 
room in an apartment shared with fourteen members of their 
family. It contained one chair and two sagging iron cots. 

Mr. Regierer’s aunt had been one of the wealthiest women 
in Warsaw. Pampered and spoiled all her life, she had been 
unprepared for destitution. Harassed by the Germans, she had 
moved from cellar to garret, from garret to cellar. When she 
could stand it no longer, she went to the top floor of one of 
her confiscated buildings and jumped out of the window. 

Mr. Regierer was optimistic and assured us that the war 
would not last long. He pointed out that the morale of the 
German Army was bad, that there was jealousy between the 
various branches of the military and civil administrations. Even 
high military officials were stealing and taking bribes, a thing 
unheard of in the Kaiser’s army. As proof he told us what had 
happened only a few days before. 

At that time Mr. Regierer’s brother was living on a street 
adjacent to the boundary line between the Jewish and Polish 
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sections. Several times rumors had been circulated that the 
Germans would take this street out of the ghetto. The Jewish 
families living there would thus have been forced to search 
for new homes, and the already overcrowded ghetto would 
have been diminished in size. Some high officials had notified 
the inhabitants of the streets that they were willing to discuss 
terms. A committee of Jews met the Germans and obtained 
the promise that, for the price of four kilograms of gold, the 
street would be left inside the ghetto limits. When asked for 
a written statement, the officials indignantly replied that the 
word of a German officer needed no substantiation. The Jews 
delivered the gold. But in a few weeks there came an order to 
move. The committee that had negotiated with the officials 
went to see those in charge and pleaded their case. 

“We paid the sum that was demanded! ” they said. 

“What sum? Whom did you pay?” they were asked. 

After they had explained, the German official laughed 
loudly. “Well, you’ve been gypped. These men had no right 
to promise you anything. You should not have been so 
gullible.” 

The Jews renewed their pleas and again were told that four 
kilograms of gold would be accepted as ransom for the street. 
They paid, but, as Regierer said, all the inhabitants of Sosnowa 
Street were searching for rooms well within the ghetto, know- 
ing that a third notice would be forthcoming. 

During the farrago of migrations of Christians and Jews, I 
had had little time to call on relatives. Now I remembered that 
I hadn’t seen anything lately of Lucy and her children. I called 
on them and found Ella in bed with scarlet fever. I read fairy 
stories to the children but noticed that Ella wasn’t listening. 

“What is on your mind, Ella?” I asked. 

“It’s Aunt Jadwiga,” she replied. “Do you know that the 
Gestapo arrested her? Mother and Aunt Maria think I don’t 
know.” 

Jadwiga was a spinster aunt who had taught in a girls’ high 
school. When the Germans closed all schools, she took a job 
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in a factory but gave her free time to teaching small groups 
of girls in secret. 

Ella, turning a feverish face to me, exclaimed passionately, 
“Oh, how I wish they would arrest me! I would show them! 
They could beat me, they could skin me, but they would 
never get a word out of me.” The tragedy of a nation where 
twelve-year-old girls dream of torture and death! 

During the following weeks I was a daily visitor at Lucy’s. 
One day, while Lucy was warming up the food she had bought 
from a public soup kitchen, her sister-in-law, Maria, came in 
with a young girl. The stranger was startlingly beautiful, with 
dark eyes and hair, and skin as white and smooth as a camelia. 
She was a delicate creature, seemingly protected from all harsh- 
ness of life. She shook hands with me, but did not give her 
name, and after a few words said goodbye. Neither Lucy nor 
Maria had mentioned her name. And when I asked who the 
girl was, Lucy only said, “Anna,” and changed the subject. 

At home I found our Janka weeping. “It’s my brother,” she 
sobbed. “He has died. I had a notice from the Red Cross.” She 
showed me the slip of paper and begged me to go to head- 
quarters and find out more. 

The Red Cross had been evicted from their quarters by the 
Germans, but after a long search I found their new offices, on 
a distant side street by the Vistula. A kindly, tired woman 
answered my questions. 

“He was at Benjaminow camp. Starvation, ill treatment, cold 
—the usual things— and now a terrible epidemic of typhus. 
The German doctors and nurses won’t go near it, so the Poles 
have been permitted to attend the sick. Six out of the nine 
Polish doctors who first volunteered are already dead. How 
can you check such an epidemic when neither soap nor hot 
water is available?” 

Having put all the Jews in the ghetto, the Germans made 
plans for the rest of Warsaw. They began segregating the 
Poles from the Germans. The best districts were made the 
German section. We could read in the Warsaw papers descrip- 
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tions of how these parts of the city would be turned, by and 
by, into a miracle of urban architecture and landscaping. Poles 
would not be allowed to enter without a written pass. Mean- 
while they were being dislodged. Again groups of people were 
moving. Many were not permitted to take their furniture or 
even bedding and clothes. In the Polish section, rooms were 
at a premium, and few families could afford the luxury of hav- 
ing even a small apartment to themselves. The German hous- 
ing commission made a survey of all apartments and houses 
which had not been too badly damaged during the bombings, 
and wherever a room was deemed not indispensable to the 
family, roomers were quartered peremptorily. Most people 
tried to fill available space before this happened with tenants 
of their own choosing. 

Aunt Genia’s large apartment was badly damaged during 
the siege of Warsaw, but the German housing commission 
decreed that it could accommodate several families. Afraid that 
uncongenial people would be forced on her, she sold some of 
her remaining jewelry, repaired a few rooms, and rented them. 
One room was taken by a family deported from Poznan— a 
mother, her son of fifteen, and a pretty daughter of eighteen. 
Aunt Genia grew very fond of all three. One day she tele- 
phoned asking me to come at once. I didn’t inquire what had 
happened, knowing that our wires were tapped. I found her 
in tears. Her roomer’s daughter had disappeared. 

The girl had found a job a few weeks before, in a civilian 
administration office. She was used as a messenger, and that 
morning had been sent with some papers to a bank. She did 
not return. The news spread, through the usual grapevine, that 
girls had been kidnaped on the streets by the Gestapo. The 
head of the office where she had worked was a German, and 
the mother, desperate to save her daughter, managed to reach 
him. Indignant that the Gestapo should have annexed, without 
a by-your-leave, one of his employees, he vowed to get her 
back. 

The next day I went back to my aunt’s. The girl’s employer 
had made good his promise, and after much telephoning had 
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obtained her release from the barracks where, pending trans- 
portation to Germany, she was held with several hundred 
women. The girl told that she had been walking down the 
street when a black van drew up to the curb and two Germans 
in civilian clothes had seized her and thrown her into the van. 
She had been taken to the notorious barracks on Skaryszewska 
Street. 

These raids occurred so constantly that we were afraid to 
go out. It was hard to determine which was worse— to be taken 
off the street in a man hunt, or to be arrested at home. 

One day Gaither came into the kitchen, where I was warm- 
ing my hands over the gas burner, and said, “Please come to 
my study. Mr. and Mrs. Huber are here.” They were prom- 
inent Lutherans whom we had known slightly for some years. 
He was a well-known businessman in the city. 

“We have come to ask you a great favor,” said Mrs. Huber. 
“You know that my husband is of Jewish origin?” 

We nodded. 

“Well, this is something you probably don’t know! I am a 
German. Three of my brothers live here in Poland, and two 
live in the Reich, where they hold high positions in the Na- 
tionalsozialistische deutsche Arbeiterpartei (National Socialist 
German Workers’ Party). One of them has come to Warsaw 
to see me. He said the family have decided that I must divorce 
John. They want me and the children to come to Germany.” 

Mr. Huber put his hand over hers. “Mary, again I beg you, 
do as your family tells you. By staying with me, you expose 
yourself. If you go, you and the children will be safe.” 

She turned to us. “They will try to force me to leave him. 
They have already threatened, and they said they would have 
John arrested. But I have told them that where he goes I will 
go. Will you look after our children if anything should happen 
to John and me? Promise that you will not let my family take 
them!” 

“If it is in our power, we will do it,” said Gaither. “We will 
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look after them as if they were our own.” I merely nodded, 
unable to speak. 

Tears were streaming down Mr. Huber’s face as he grasped 
Gaither’s hand. “I know you will. Teach them to be good 
Christians, good Poles.” 

But his wife broke in passionately, “No, that isn’t enough! 
Bring them up as enemies of Germany. Teach them to hate 
the Germans.” 

On a cold and dreary day I was shuffling through the melt- 
ing snow along Jerusalem Avenue, when words shouted in my 
ear made me jump. “Hey, come here!” 

An armed German was motioning. He really meant me. 
Badly frightened, I came closer, and he thrust a piece of metal 
into my hand. 

“Go to it!” and he pointed to the house beside me. There 
several people, armed with similar pieces of iron, were rubbing 
and scraping at a large inscription. It read Polska zyje (Poland 
Lives). The letters, sprawled along the length of the house, 
had been hastily brushed on. It was one of those inscriptions 
that appeared everywhere, despite the vigilence of the police, 
and drove the Germans to fury. 

Slowly I scratched at the red paint, thinking about some 
little boys I had seen one day playing marbles on the street. 
A policeman was pacing not far off. No sooner was his back 
turned when one of the youngsters gave a soft whistle. In a 
second the boys had raced noiselessly to the wall of the nearest 
house; in another, each one had chalked up one letter. Before 
the policeman had turned around, they had dispersed like a 
flock of sparrows. On the wall remained the inscription: 
Polska zyje. 

A hiss made me look at the chap next to me. “What’s the 
matter with you, lady? Don’t be a slacker. Put some pep behind 
that scraping.” He gave me a comical leer and a wink. “See 
how I do it? Get me?” I almost laughed aloud. I winked back 
and worked with a vengeance. 

My nose was running and my feet were numb with cold 
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when a sergeant came to inspect our work. Not a speck of red 
showed, but he swore and roared at the soldiers and pointed 
at the wall. Our zeal had removed the paint but had made 
deep grooves in the plaster, perpetuating the inscription. The 
Germans lunged at us, but we sprinted before their rifle butts 
could reach us. 

The house was like an icebox. From the moment we got up 
in the morning until we went to bed, we never took off our 
fur coats, and still we were continuously chattering with cold. 
Just sitting at home, both Janka and I got frostbitten hands 
and feet, and painful wounds opened, which festered and itched 
at night, keeping us awake. We did not go out much, for, 
since early fall, hardly a week had passed without a man hunt 
on the streets. 

One day I met Lucy on the street. “You remember Anna?” 
she asked. I knew that she meant the beautiful girl I had met 
in her kitchen. “They murdered her yesterday.” 

“Why?” 

“She was a courier. That’s why we never told you her real 
name. The Gestapo got her. They brought her to the head- 
quarters from Pawiak prison. They broke her fingers and 
pulled out her nails, then they threw her on the floor, and 
two Germans trampled with hobnailed boots over her spine. 
She fainted and was taken back to her cell. When they came 
back for her, thank God, she was dead. They had broken her 
back.” The information had been brought by a member of the 
underground. 

And I had thought that this beautiful girl was a hothouse 
flower. 

We went out less and less. It was dangerous to call on any- 
one, since the Germans looked with suspicion on all gatherings. 
Mrs. Sawicka was taken with all three of her children, her 
mother, the maid, and the two women friends who had come 
with birthday greetings. Her youngest child was three months 
old. (A year later, when Gaither was in prison, she was still 
there.) 
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Aunt Genia, whose tastes had always been gregarious, was 
irked. Once in a while, letting all caution go to the winds, she 
would ask a few people in for bridge. I came once on one of 
these daredevil card parties. It was amusing to see her and three 
other old ladies sitting around a card table, with the air of 
conspirators. Their legs huddled in quilts and blankets, shabby 
fur coats buttoned tightly, they peered at their cards in the 
light of a flickering candle. The room smelled like a damp 
cellar. Their breath made a little halo around the candle. I 
helped Aunt Genia serve refreshments: strawberry leaf tea and 
oatmeal cookies. I passed saccharine around, on one of Aunt 
Genia’s crystal saucers, but as it was very scarce all three guests 
declined it. The ladies exclaimed over the tea, and one assured 
us it was excellent for the kidneys. The cookies, made of 
ration-card oatmeal, were hardly bitter at all, and their musty 
smell was very faint. It was fun. We were having a wonderful 
time, and the war was almost forgotten. We all sighed when 
Aunt Genia looked at the time and said, “It’s half-past nine. 
You’ll have to go if you want to make it before curfew.” 
Once, after an especially depressing day, I slipped off to the 
movies. I knew it was unpatriotic, but just this once— just to 
get away. I could not resist the temptation. 

A light Viennese comedy was on the program. I knew that 
the news reel would carry nothing but stories of German vic- 
tories and Allied defeats. I came prepared for that. But when, 
instead of the Metro-Goldwyn Mayer lion or the Pathe rooster, 
the main feature was introduced by a symbol and slogan new 
to me, I was caught by surprise. An enormous gun appeared 
on the screen, slowly revolving, and a guttural voice boomed, 
“Victory for Germany! Freedom for the nations of Europe!” 
It was so preposterous that I burst into laughter. A middle- 
aged woman next to me grabbed me by the arm. “You fool. 
You’ll have us all shot with your laughter.” 

I left hurriedly, sorry to have laughed and even sorrier to 
have come. On the street, I saw an inscription chalked up on 
the wall next to the entrance of the theater. It said, “Only 
swine go to German shows.” 
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“Serves you right,” I said to myself. 

It was a great joy when Gaither announced that the Friday 
night concerts would be resumed at our church. Although 
plays, lectures, and concerts of any kind were strictly for- 
bidden, he had been able, by some miracle, to wangle these 
weekly gatherings by labeling them religious services. They 
consisted of two parts: the first, a lecture; the second, music. 
Though they had nothing to do with worship in a literal sense, 
to call them “religious services” was appropriate, for they ren- 
dered a service of the highest spiritual value. We could not 
advertise, but the news that here was one place in a city of 
nearly two million people where Polish was spoken and Polish 
music played was passed on by word of mouth, and our small 
hall was filled to overflowing. Sometimes several hundred had 
to be turned away from its doors for lack of room. 

The cukiernias had lately been authorized by the Germans 
to put on musical programs. But the music there was of the 
shoddiest type, in accordance with the German policy (“Polish 
musical programs are permitted only when they serve as light 
entertainment. All concerts which constitute an artistic experi- 
ence are forbidden. It is forbidden for Poles to play such things 
as marches, national songs, folk songs, and all classical com- 
positions.”) So, when some of the noted artists who performed 
at our Friday evenings, taking their life in their hands, would 
play or sing some forbidden composition, the people listened 
with rapt attention while the million cares that beset them were 
forgotten. 

The Germans’ hatred of Polish culture extended to the 
monuments and statues of poets and composers long dead. I had 
never liked Chopin’s statue in the park on Ujazdowskie Ave- 
nue, but when I saw German soldiers pulling it down, I felt 
as if I were witnessing the death of my closest kin. This van- 
dalism seemed unnecessary even to some of the Germans. 

Two German preachers whom we had known in other times 
came to our home. Both were privates in the German Army 
now, and we hardly recognized them in their uniforms. 
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Pastor Ludwig was the first to call. In the course of our con- 
versation, he said, “I have been told that Chopin’s monument 
has been destroyed. Can it be true?” 

“It is true. Not only here in Warsaw, but all over Poland 
it has been done. You see this is a total war. Evidently even 
statues have to participate in it. Everything that might hold us 
up spiritually is prohibited.” 

Pastor Ludwig hung his head and said, “It doesn’t seem 
possible!” After a pause he continued, “If Germany loses, I 
lose as a German. If Germany wins, I lose as a human being 
and a Christian. Nothing but defeat ahead for the few that 
feel as I do. But we are very few ” 

' The other German preacher came a few days later and 
spoke in the same vein. He, like most Germans at that time, 
believed the war had been won, and he was tom by conflicting 
emotions. 

“There is a truce between the government and the clergy 
right now,” he said, “but it’s only temporary. Although they 
do not persecute us openly, they have drafted us, and we are 
being sent to the worst sectors of the front. If any of us sur- 
vives the war, we will not survive the peace. Short shrift will 
be made of us.” 

Butchering time was drawing near, and Mother was writing 
cautiously asking us to come and help. “Our hopes are bigger 
and bigger. It’s time to do what has to be done, but we can’t 
get along without your help. Casper is ailing. I wish you would 
come and help us nurse him.” 

Gaither could not leave right away but said he would join 
us after Christmas. I dreaded to go by myself, but the work 
could not wait, and so I got ready early in December. 

I said goodbye to everybody. After seeing Aunt Genia, I 
called on Lucy. Little George was in bed with bronchitis, and 
Ella, poor little shadow, was moaning and crying. The child 
had an earache— an aftermath of scarlet fever. But they had 
big news. A message had reached them from Lucy’s husband, 
Bogumil. He was staying with “Cousin Angelica.” We knew 
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what he meant; he was in England. Lucy, a true woman, had 
a sorrow in her joy. 

“Look at me! He won’t recognize me when he comes back. 
I didn’t have a gray hair when he left. And I have lost one of 
my front teeth. If only I had the money to get it fixed before 
the war ends.” 

I had feared the journey to Bory, but the train was less 
crowded than usual, and in my compartment as we left War- 
saw there was even a vacant seat. My traveling companions 
and I were congratulating ourselves on this unexpected com- 
fort when the door was pushed open and a dark-haired man 
stuck his head in. 

“Is there a seat here?” he asked in German. 

No one answered. We pretended not to have understood. 
He came in and repeated his question. Again no one answered. 
But, seeing that he was about to take the vacant place, I quickly 
said in German, “This is a third-class compartment. For Ger- 
mans there are second- and first-class coaches in front. This is 
only for us, people. For Germans, there are separate places.” 

The way I said it made it quite plain: we were human be- 
ings, and they, the Germans, were not. The other passengers 
knew enough German to understand what I was saying. Their 
grins showed that they had grasped my meaning. Not so the 
new passenger. Sitting down heavily, he said, “I prefer it here.” 

“This is against regulations,” I said. “We are slaves, and it 
does not befit you to mix with us. Besides, there is another 
reason why we are assigned separate coaches. We have lice. 
Lice carry typhus germs.” I scratched myself, ostentatiously, 
and the other passengers followed suit. 

His face turned red, but he did not budge. The train rolled 
on, and for several stations we traveled together in complete 
silence. The German read a newspaper. Then he cleared his 
throat to ask one of the men, in Polish, what time it was. The 
Pole, dropping words like ice cubes, said politely, “I am sorry, 
but I can’t tell you. I was recently deported and was not per- 
mitted to keep my watch.” 

At this our unwelcome fellow passenger volubly expressed 
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his sympathy. No one answered. He then started a long mono- 
logue, in which he in turn flattered us, assured us of his friend- 
ship, and criticized the authorities. Some pretended not to be 
listening, others looked uneasily out of the window. It was 
dangerous to listen to such words. I had kept mum, but when 
he addressed me directly I looked at him coldly and said, “We 
Poles have our faults. Maybe the Germans have theirs also. 
But aren’t you ashamed to criticize your own people before 
us, your enemies? And don’t you know that it is dangerous to 
say such things in public? You never know who may be 
listening. Everywhere there are spies, stool pigeons for the Ges- 
tapo, provocateurs. If you are not careful you will get yourself 
arrested before you get off this train.” 

We completed our trip without another word. 



During my absence Casper had grown to monstrous size. 
It was high time to butcher, but this enterprise required caution 
and many preparations. According to law, no animal could be 
killed without an official document from the authorities. This 
was done so that the lion’s share of the meat and fat could be 
confiscated, leaving the owner an infinitesimal part in payment 
for the care and raising. But there was a loophole in the law, 
and we meant to exploit it: sick animals could be killed and 
disposed of without a special permit. 

One of our neighbors was a qualified butcher, and we 
secretly . engaged him to come when everything was ready. 
With the co-operation of Mr. Godfrejow, our veterinary, we 
spread the mournful news that our pig had choked to death 
on a hastily swallowed potato. After this, the butchering went 
off without a hitch. Mother took to her bed, heartbroken over 
the loss of our pet, but the rest of us bore up bravely, cheered 
by the sight of the large crocks of lard he had yielded. 

After Casper’s premature— as we had claimed— death, a very 
epidemic of accidental deaths broke out among the hogs owned 
by our friends. The Wilks’ pig choked on a thimble; Lola’s 
swallowed a knitting needle; the Steiners’ broke its neck. 

Unfortunately these accidents were too frequent, and the 
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authorities got wise to our tricks. The law was amended: 
henceforth no animal, hale or sick, could be disposed of with- 
out a permit and an investigation. Although butchering in 
secret continued, it became a gamble in which the stakes were 
imprisonment and even death. 

Our neighbor Stypula was almost, literally, caught red- 
handed. He was butchering in the dead of night. The children, 
as a precaution, had been posted by the garden gate. It was 
fortunate. The hog had barely been killed and dressed when 
they gave warning that the Germans were coming. In no time 
the utensils and all traces of the crime were removed. But the 
cauldron of hot water remained on the kitchen stove, and the 
corpus delicti lay in the middle of the floor. The house was 
small, and the back door visible from the road. Hearing the 
soldiers’ steps already tramping over the yard, Stypula and 
his wife grabbed the carcass and dragged it to the komora 
(the best room), where the grandmother lay in bed. “Quick, 
under the feather bed!” It was high time too, for the soldiers 
were coming into the kitchen. 

“What’s going on here?” They sniffed suspiciously. “What 
is all this hot water for? ” 

Stypula smiled sheepishly. 

“Why, begging your pardon, sir, for a bath. My mother is 
sick. A hot bath might do her good.” He opened the door to 
the komora and pointed to the old woman, who lay yellow 
with fright. a 

The Germans made a thorough search. They went from 
cellar to attic, from chicken house to cow barn, and left. 

As the holidays drew closer, Mimi kept asking about a 
Christmas tree. In our garden we had many young fir trees, one 
of which could be taken. No one would be the wiser, for 
Father would chop it down after dark. Although the trees 
were ours, we couldn’t do it openly. The German law made 
it illegal for Poles to take even a twig, all forests and trees 
having been declared national property of the German people. 
Christmas came. Of course, we had made no preparations, and 
there were no presents for anyone except a few homemade toys 
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for Mimi. One incident, however, has fixed this holiday in my 
mind forever. 

On Christmas Day we learned that the previous evening in 
Tarnow thirty-four Poles had been taken out of their cells and 
shot in the prison yard. The execution had been carried out 
by Gestapo men who had just celebrated Christmas Eve sup- 
per. They were drunk, and their aim was uncertain. The 
victims were left where they had fallen. No one could get to 
them, no one could help them. They lay in the snow all night, 
keeping the neighborhood awake by their groans. Death didn’t 
come till morning. 

After Christmas, Gaither came as he had promised. He 
needed the short rest, but he spent most of his time again 
making expeditions into the mountains in search of grain and 
potatoes. He didn’t bring anything from his forays, and at last 
gave up the hopeless search. 

Old Mrs. Werle, we learned, had been ill. On a Sunday I 
decided to call on her. Gaither did not want to go, but I argued 
that we should not hold the parents responsible for Kurt’s 
defection. The Werles had always been loyal Polish citizens, 
and their daughters, before the war, had claimed to be ardent 
patriots. Almost twenty years of friendship linked me with 
Helga. She had married a Pole, and our long friendship had 
been strengthened when, shortly before the war, I had helped 
her through a long, dangerous illness. Gaither gave in, and we 
went. 

Our visit was uneventful until we were ready to leave, when 
Mrs. Werle asked Gaither, “You don’t think America will 
come into the war, do you? Our papers say she has nothing 
to gain by mixing in British affairs.” 

“It is hard to tell without direct information from over 
there,” he said, “but the United States is bound to be in before 
the year is up.” 

“Not if Wendell Willkie is elected,” she exclaimed. “He is 
of German stock, I heard, and very friendly towards us. It’s 
only Roosevelt who wants war.” 
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“I’m sure you are wrong. The United States will fight re- 
gardless of who is elected.” 

She said, “They can’t win. Our Fuehrer says that we have 
already won this war.” 

Mr. Werle had not taken part in the conversation. Helga 
also had kept silent, but her face was hard and her mouth tight. 
On the wall was a picture of Hitler— I had not seen it before. 
So the whole family had succumbed! I felt real pity for the 
two old people— they were, after all, of German blood— when 
I said, “I know I can speak frankly with you. Perhaps this will 
be a long war. Perhaps even the Allied nations will not win 
it. But one thing is sure: Germany will be defeated.” 

“And who will be the victor, if it’s neither Germany nor 
England?” asked Mr. Werle, speaking for the first time. 

“Sometimes I think the Soviet Union will be the real win- 

__ __ 11 

ner. 

“You must be mad,” said Mrs. Werle. “Russia is our ally. 
The Fuehrer and Stalin have a pact. They have decided that 
we’ll rule half the world and they’ll rule the other half. Any- 
how, we’ve won already. By the end of summer, we’ll be in 
London.” Mrs. Werle almost screamed these words. 

We rose. 

“I’m sorry,” I said to Helga. “We did not mean to upset your 
mother. She broached the subject, and we said what we 
thought.” 

On Wednesday morning Lola came in, as usual out of breath 
with excitement. 

“Quick, get ready. I’ve heard that the baker is baking bread. 
We must go and see if it is true.” 

We almost ran to town. In the market square we slackened 
our pace, for the Kommissar was standing in front of the drug- 
store, talking to the mayor. It was safer not to show excite- 
ment. The Kommissar gave us a steady look and obviously was 
saying something about us. We forgot this encounter in our 
disappointment that the rumor about bread had been only 
wishful thinking. 
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In the afternoon the mayor knocked on the kitchen door. 
He said, “Would you take a walk with me? No need to tell 
anyone.” I got my coat and scarf. When we were out of sight 
of the house he asked sternly, “Whom have you been talking 
to lately?” 

I knew he meant talking about politics, and I tried to remem- 
ber whom I had seen in the last few weeks. I replied, “No one 
outside of the family.” 

“Are you sure that you have been careful?” 

“Quite.” 

“Maybe you said something that at the time did not seem 
harmful to you.” Then he reminded me of Mr. Aksamit, who, 
after five months’ imprisonment, had returned a broken man, 
all his teeth gone, deaf in one ear, limping, and bent double 
because his kidneys had been damaged when he was beaten 
with a lead pipe. 

“I’m trying to warn you. This morning when you were in 
town with Pani Lola, the Kommissar asked me who you were, 
then said, ‘Better tell Mrs. Warfield to keep her mouth shut. 
Not even her American passport will keep her out of jail if 
she isn’t careful.’ ” 

I told the family, but we all racked our brains in vain. 

Gaither asked once, “What about the Werles?” 

We silenced him indignantly. “No, they might be Germans, 
but they would not be informers.” 

After supper, Ir dropped in for a game of chess with Father. 
He gave us the latest news. “From now on the Werles have 
nothing to worry about. They are fixed as far as food and 
fuel goes. The Kommissar of the police and his wife are board- 
ing with them.” 

Gaither had been right. Somehow I felt sure that old Mr. 
Werle had not done it, but I remembered the look of hatred 
in the mother’s eyes and Helga’s coldness. However, I felt no 
resentment towards Helga. She had been a real friend, but by 
some strange alchemy she had turned into a Nazi, and if she 
betrayed me it was because a higher loyalty had compelled 
her to do so. 
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Just before Christmas the Polish stationmaster, who had been 
temporarily left in his old position, was replaced by a German, 
a Mr. Helm. He was a Rhinelander, a tall, handsome bon vivant. 
He had gone through the usual course of indoctrination given 
to employees sent to Poland, and spent his first weeks in Bory 
in fear of assassination. He sniffed at every glass of water, at 
every mouthful of food, expecting to find it poisoned, and 
worked with two loaded guns lying on his desk. As soon as 
his fear was dispelled by the obvious harmlessness of the na- 
tives, he set out to look for people with whom he could get 
acquainted. The restrictions imposed on Polish-German rela- 
tions seemed obnoxious to him, and he was all for settling down 
and making life an enjoyable affair. 

One cold, sparkling morning, he knocked on our door. 
Freshly shaved and smelling of eau de cologne, he stood 
politely, cap in hand, and explained that he was anxious to rent 
a typewriter. We had safely hidden Father’s, so I said we did 
not have one. Mr. Helm did not pursue the matter. He was 
searching for a pretext to turn his errand into a social call. 
Seeing a box of chess on the desk, he exclaimed, “Chess! My 
favorite game! How about a party, Herr Doktor?” He had 
whipped off his overcoat before Father had a chance to refuse. 

He disposed the figures on the chessboard, and Father sat 
down with a frown. Mother and I slipped out. Fortunately 
the stationmaster, after losing twice in succession, got tired of 
playing and left. But from then on he returned from time to 
time and, despite our cold reserve, put himself to no end of 
trouble trying to be friendly. One day he said to me, “I’m no 
good with the needle. This button has come loose. Would you 
do me the favor of sewing it on?” 

“I’m sorry,” I said, “but we have no thread. No thread for 
the Poles, you know.” 

The next time he came he brought a pocketful of sewing 
cotton. I was rather sorry for him, but too much had hap- 
pened during the last year, and I could not overcome the 
revulsion that the sight of a German uniform evoked in me. 

Helm called one day when Father was out and Gaither was 
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in Cracow. It struck me at once that he looked unusually 
solemn. After hemming and hawing, while Mother and I sat 
hoping he would not stay long, he asked, “Tell me, please. 
Have you had a death in the family lately?” 

Mother and I looked at each other in alarm. She said, “No, 
not in the immediate family.” 

“Fine. So you are not in mourning? Excellent.” He bowed in 
my direction. “Then will you do me the honor, madam, to go 
to a ball with me next Saturday?” 

A girl had been shot in Cracow for refusing to dance with 
a German. The thought crossed my mind, “What will they 
do to Father and Gaither if I refuse?” “I’m sorry. I can’t go,” 
I said faintly. 

“Why? You sit here like a nun and work like a dog. A bit 
of fun will do you good. The ball will be very elegant. The 
highest officials will be present.” 

“I have no dress,” I objected, feeling that this most feminine 
of all excuses was politically the safest. 

“Oh come,” he exclaimed. “There is a war on, and any dress 
will do. You Polish ladies know how to dress, I must say, and 
you look nice in whatever you wear.” 

“But I can’t go. I am a Pole, and this is a German party.” 
Mr. Helm, as tenacious as he was obtuse, persisted even then. 
“Don’t let that worry you. You speak better German than 
most of these V olkdeutsche , and no one will ask for your 
papers when you’re with me.” 

I decided to speak plainly. “Don’t you see how it is? I am a 
Pole, and although my closest kin have been spared so far, I 
am in mourning. Our country has been invaded. Millions of 
our people have been killed. Other millions are awaiting death. 
This is no time for me to go dancing. Besides, I don’t want to 
be taken for a German. As a Christian I try not to hate you, 
and when you come as a man and not as a representative of 
the German people, I am willing to treat you according to 
your individual merits. But there are limits to my Christianity, 
and you’ve got to understand that I could not enjoy the com- 
pany of Germans under the circumstances.” 
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The blood mounted in his face. He rose and, bowing stiffly, 
said, “Fm very sorry. I hadn’t realized. Forgive me for ask- 
ing you.” 

I had not been lying when I had told him that we had no 
thread to sew his buttons on with. We had used up the small 
prewar supply, and it was almost impossible to replace it. This 
shortage made the upkeep of our fast deteriorating wardrobe 
difficult. Mimi was outgrowing her dresses, underwear, and 
stockings at an alarming rate, and we had to cut up curtains 
and make them into garments for her. Our changed mode of 
life further complicated our clothing problem. There were no 
dry cleaning establishments to send our dresses to. We needed 
aprons and dresses that could be laundered without the help 
of maids. There was much teasing when Mother made a 
housedress out of a cretonne slip cover. Father maintained that 
it made her look like an overstuffed Victorian sofa. Mother 
got even with him: It was Father’s job to make kindling, bring 
in wood for the stoves, shovel the snow. Soon he would have 
nothing to wear if he continued to attend to these chores in 
his good clothes. I suggested that we make him butler’s aprons 
out of some dark curtains, but he objected. Then Mother dis- 
appeared one day among the boxes and crates in the attic and 
came back with several suits reeking with moth balls. From 
that day on Father did his chores attired elegantly in a pair 
of narrow dress-suit pants and an antiquated morning coat. 

Our stockings and sweaters wouldn’t last much longer even 
with the best of care, and what could we. do? The peasant 
women’s homespun skirts and home-knitted sweaters had be- 
come a source of envy. If we could spin, we could turn our 
raw wool— Gaither had bought some in the mountains— into 
knitting yarn. A certain amount of flax fiber was purchasable, 
and we could spin it into sewing and mending thread. Most 
peasants in our village grew their own flax, and I bought sev- 
eral pounds of it. I had watched women spinning and thought 
it would not be hard to learn. The scene in Faust in which 
Margaret sings while sitting at a decorative spinning wheel 
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flashed in my mind, and I had visions of myself on quiet winter 
evenings gracefully spinning a fine thread. 

In the villages wintertime is spinning time, and it was hard 
to find a woman willing to lend me her wheel. But I managed 
to borrow one and proudly carried it home. Kasia, our former 
maid, was a skilled spinner, and she promised to teach me. She 
explained the whole process step by step. It seemed very simple. 
But when I put her directions into practice, everything went 
wrong. If the thread did not break, the traction cord slipped. 
If the wheel did not turn in reverse, my thread knotted and 
broke. As a climax, the spool rolled from my hand and disap- 
peared under the cupboard, and the thread wound itself round 
and round my legs. Kasia laughed heartily as I had to admit 
that it was too difficult. She promised to spin my flax for me, 
and four weeks later she brought me several long hanks of 
thread. 

Though stiff, rough, and dark, it was strong. Christine 
thought it could be knitted into stockings for Mimi, and that 
laundering would soften it. It was weeks before I finished the 
first pair. The stockings were so rigid that, like boots, they 
stood up on the floor by themselves, but the family admired 
them. Mimi, however, with the truthfulness of childhood ex- 
claimed, “Oh, Mummy, I’d rather go barefooted than wear 
them. Look at the blisters you got on your fingers from knit- 
ting them. I won’t have any feet left if I put them on.” 

Lola, always resourceful, also had an idea. For a long time 
she had saved all the wool that Ir brushed out of her dog’s 
fur. The animal was large and woolly, and now Lola had 
several pounds of wool. She had it spun, and the yarn was 
like angora. We looked at our Abdulla: he also had once 
boasted a magnificent pelt. But although his food was as good 
as our own, he was showing signs of malnutrition. His hair 
was coming out in bunches, and his body was covered with 
large running sores. They were painful, and night after night 
he would lie on the floor whimpering. 

Cooking, soapmaking, and other housework kept us busy all 
day. As long as we kept moving, we could stay fairly warm, 
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but when we settled down in the evening with our mending, 
knitting, and sewing, we felt the cold creeping up our legs. 
We took to retiring early, especially since the Germans shut 
the electric current off every evening at ten o’clock. 

One evening Mother was washing in the kitchen (the bath- 
room, for lack of fuel, had been closed since fall) . I was already 
in bed, and so was Gaither (he had come from Warsaw for 
a visit). Father was up, puttering around. Suddenly Abdulla, 
who was lying by the stove in our room, began to growl, and 
we heard heavy footsteps on the porch. 

“A search,” was our first thought. We were relieved to hear 
Helm’s voice. His fat assistant— we recognized his booming 
voice— a German from Berlin, was with him. We could tell 
that they had been drinking. 

“ Guten Abend . We’ve come to pay you a call. And where 
is the family?” 

“The ladies have retired,” answered Father. 

“Too bad. And where’s your son-in-law? We’ve brought 
some music with us.” 

Gaither, feeling that Father could not handle the two drunks 
by himself, dressed hastily and went into the other room. The 
callers greeted him noisily. I slipped through the ice-cold, 
unused rooms to the kitchen, to warn Mother. We slipped back 
unnoticed, and she got in bed with me. The Germans were 
asking loudly if Gaither wouldn’t serve something to drink. 
Father explained that there was no liquor in the house. The 
fat assistant began to tell about himself and his family. 

“My first name is Richard, and I love music. My father’s 
name was Richard, and he loved music too. My grandfather’s 
name was also Richard.” Hiccups! Before resuming his gene- 
alogy, he drew a few mournful blasts on a mouth organ. 

“You see, all Richards— all fond of music. Doesn’t that prove 
that we are descendants of the great Richard— Richard Wag- 
ner? ” 

Helm was urging Father to play chess with him. What was 
there to do? The game started. Helm, Father told us later, kept 
dropping his chessmen to the floor and sliding off the chair 
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under the table. Each time he picked himself up and apologized, 
kissing Father’s hand. The descendant of Richard Wagner 
blew with all his might on the mouth organ. Every few 
minutes one of them would stagger out of the room into the 
garden, saying that something he had eaten must have dis- 
agreed with him. At the approach of ten, the lights flickered 
warningly as usual. Gaither said that this was a signal for the 
lights to go out, but they didn’t hear him. When, at ten o’clock 
sharp, the room was suddenly plunged into darkness, they 
thought it was an attempt on their lives. Father soothed them, 
and Gaither lit a candle. Then Father and Gaither urged them 
to leave, saying it was unlawful to circulate after curfew. 
Although this did not apply to the Herrenvolk , they took it 
in good faith, befuddled as they were, and reeled out of the 
house. 

A few days later Helm came to apologize and to say good- 
bye. Sober and ashamed, he said, sadly, u Ach mein Gott. A 
man is so unhappy away from his family and his normal 
occupations that he does stupid things. What did they want 
to start this war for anyway? Even if we win, we can’t hold 
these lands. Of course, there is no turning back now. We 
have to go on with all these massacres. But when revenge comes 
some day, it will be terrible. We all know it. That’s why we 
drink.” 



In March, Gaither wrote me from Warsaw that we would 
have to go to Berlin about our passports. He had applied to 
the authorities in Cracow for a traveling permit, and asked me 
to meet him there, and then return with him to Warsaw to 
await orders from Berlin. Our trip from Cracow to Warsaw 
was one of the most comfortable we had had since the out- 
break of war. Poles were now not permitted to travel by train 
without a special authorization, and since this was only excep- 
tionally granted, trains ran almost empty. Thanks to our 
American passports, we had been able to buy tickets. 

As the train we boarded was intended for Germans, a 
diner had been attached. Profiting by this unwonted luxury, 
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we took a table in the smaller section, where four men were 
already sitting eating. By their complete silence we knew them 
to be Poles. As we made ready to go after our meal, the four 
men, who had overheard us speaking English, got to their feet 
and bowed gravely. It was their avowal of pro-Allied 
sympathies. 

We found our Janka in Warsaw greatly changed. She had 
just learned that her fiance, who had been arrested in one of 
the street raids and shipped to Germany, had died— worked 
to death. She went around as if in a daze, falling against fur- 
niture, hardly hearing when we spoke to her. Her mother 
came and took her home. 

With Janka gone, I had to do the marketing. The food 
market for our district was in Koszykowa Street. It was a large 
one-story building covered with a glass roof, and had rows of 
stalls inside. Before the war I used to like to wander through 
it to see the pyramids of food on display. There had been stalls 
for meat, for vegetables, for flour and cereal, for fruits and 
groceries, and for cut flowers and plants. Now the glass roof 
was shattered, and snow and rain drifted in. If there was any 
meat, it was only horse meat; the flour was gritty rye; the 
cereal (oatmeal that some peasant had managed to conceal) 
was invariably as bitter as wormwood, and musty, having 
been buried too long in a hiding place. No fruit. No vegetables 
except half -rotten cabbages and some yellow turnips, damp 
and frozen. 

I made up my shopping list. A quart of milk, maybe meat, 
any vegetables I could get, some bread. But the stalls were 
almost empty. In front of one I saw white rivulets of milk on 
the floor. A peasant woman, with her skirts and petticoats tied 
like a sack above her head, and underwear showing— it was a 
punishment Germans applied to dairywomen— stood sobbing. 
(The peasant women bravely preferred to spill their milk rather 
than let the Germans confiscate it.) A Polish policeman had 
been posted to watch her; he was embarrassed and unhappy. 

So they’ve been after the dairywomen again, I thought, and 
struck the milk off my list. 
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The tradespeople often concealed under their counters such 
forbidden items as cottage cheese, eggs, or even butter. But 
this time they had nothing. There had been a police raid the 
previous day, they explained, and anyone caught selling or 
buying had been beaten, arrested, and sent to the dreaded 
Tremblinka camp. At one of the stalls I sampled the oatmeal- 
more bitter than usual and full of husks. The man who was 
selling, said, “You can strain it after you have cooked it. 
Most people don’t go to the trouble though. You mustn’t be 
too delicate nowadays, my dear lady.” 

Suddenly I saw him start. A boy ran by and was gone in a 
flash. All over the market, a stampede broke out. A woman 
gave me a push as she dashed by. Men and women rushed in 
various directions, looking for a hiding place. I was pushed 
violently against the stall, then felt a heavy impact from the 
rear. I fell against an old man, and we both went down. I 
tried to rise, but people kept on stumbling over us and knock- 
ing us down. I managed to pull myself up, lifted the old man 
to his feet, and struggled towards the exit. There the throng 
was so great that I thought I would be crushed to death. 
The most terrifying thing was that these fear-crazed people 
were so quiet. No one shouted, no one screamed. 

Quite as suddenly as it had broken out, the confusion ceased. 
“False alarm,” said a man. 

“It was rather too soon for another raid,” said a woman. 
“They had two big ones two days running.” 

In another minute everyone looked and acted as if nothing 
had broken the daily routine. With my handkerchief I wiped 
the mud off my hands and knees, and I pinned a rip in my fur 
coat. It was useless to look for anything in the market, so I 
went out. Between the two tall rows of apartment houses the 
street was full of movement and noise. Hucksters had their 
baskets and boxes against the walls. A few Polish policemen 
were patrolling, but they shut their eyes to illicit selling and 
buying. The only danger was from the Volksdeutsche and the 
Germans snooping for smugglers. 

Trying to look as if I were merely taking a constitutional, I 
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walked slowly. A woman with matches— a one-legged man 
with a basket of kindling— a child selling wilted radishes— a 
tall, rawboned peasant woman, with a basket of horse-radish 
roots. She looked so innocent that my expectations rose. Hop- 
ing that my face was trustworthy enough to arouse her con- 
fidence, I sauntered past her and, at the right moment, 
whispered out of the side of my mouth, “Any meat?” 

She did not answer, but I had guessed right. I looked back 
cautiously, and saw her moving at a leisurely gait towards the 
shadowy entrance of a building. I let her disappear inside, then 
followed her. In a dark comer of the basement, she switched 
out from under her blouse a piece of meat. 

“Veal?” 

“Uhu!” 

“How much?” 

“Forty.” 

“All right.” No hesitation, no weighing, no bargaining. She 
helped me shove it inside my muff. Houdini himself could not 
have been more deft. We left the building separately. 

Our American food rations, though twice as large as those 
of the Poles, were never sufficient and had to be supplemented 
in the black market. As it was not possible to buy food in 
quantities, shopping had to be done almost daily. It took up 
much time and energy, and I realized I had to have a maid. 
Mrs. Latinek said she knew of the right person and sent her 
around. The candidate was solemn, dumpy, and not exactly 
prepossessing. I asked her the usual questions. Her name was 
Apolonia Sowa. She was forty-five, unmarried, and had been 
with her present employers for eight years. 

“And why are you leaving them?” I asked. 

“It’s hard for them to keep me. The master has been in 
prison since September. You understand, the money. I try to 
eat as little as possible, still I’ve got to have something once in 
a while. It’ll be easier for them when I’m gone.” 

I decided at once to take her. But knowing that she was a 
Roman Catholic, I said, “Before we come to an agreement, I 
want you to know that we are Protestants.” 
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“Germans?” she exclaimed in alarm. 

“No, not Germans, Protestants.” 

She looked at me suspiciously, then said stolidly, “I’m sorry, 
but I can’t give you an answer right away. I’d like to think it 
over.” I knew she meant to investigate our political back- 
ground. A few days later she phoned to say she would take the 
job. We had passed the test. 

On March 15 Pola moved in with her wicker trunk and 
several cardboard boxes. And with her came neatness, order, 
and one of the truest friends our family ever had. 

The day after Pola came we started out for Berlin, having 
received the long-awaited traveling permit from Cracow. 
Pastor Najder, also armed with a traveling permit, accompanied 
us. He was going to visit our congregations in territory annexed 
to the Reich. We stopped at Poznan, where Pastor Naumiuk 
was still living, though all church activities had been stopped 
by the Gestapo. 

Gaither had reminded me, before we got off the train, that 
I was not to speak Polish in public, use Polish names of cities 
or streets, enter public parks and gardens, sit on benches in 
public places, or enter restaurants, cafes, and beauty shops. To 
the long list of verboten items that encompassed our life in the 
General Gouvernement, many more had been added here in 
Poznan. 

Mr. Naumiuk met us at the station and piloted us to his 
little attic room on a narrow side street. He had moved for 
the eighth time since the German invasion. Mrs. Naumiuk 
took me into the kitchen, where I washed and changed my 
clothes. I told her that I intended to go to the Latineks’ former 
home and claim a few of their possessions from the present 
occupants. 

“For heaven’s sake! They’ll beat you, or maybe arrest you, 
and you won’t help anybody.” 

But I thought I could appeal to the new occupants, who, I 
had been told were civilians. I would talk to the wife, even beg. 

I went at once to the familiar address. I rang, and a young, 
red-cheeked woman opened. There, inside, was the hall 
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mirror, the green carpet, the hatrack. Through the open door 
I could see the dining room with its oak table, around which 
Danuta and I had played games when we were children. There 
was the old sofa, the heavy buffet, everything as I had remem- 
bered them. The furniture stood in its accustomed place- 
nothing seemed to be changed. 

I drew out my passport. “I am Mrs. Warfield,” I said. “My 
husband is a pastor. We are Americans. I have come on behalf 
of friends of mine.” 

She listened amiably until I explained my visit. Then her 
smile vanished, and her blue eyes hardened. 

“You can’t have a thing. Everything is mine. These people 
should have been shot anyway, my husband says. Go at once, 
or you’ll be sorry.” 

At the next place I was more cautious. Instead of going up 
to the apartment, I stopped first at the janitor’s lodge, hoping 
that a Pole had been left in this humble position. And so it 
was. I asked him about Mrs. Isabella Moszczenska, an old 
friend of Mother’s. 

“Good Lord, she’s not here. They threw her out early in 
1940. She was alone when they came. The daughter had joined 
the Polish Red Cross, and the son-in-law and grandson had 
joined the army. I heard that she slept in doorways and under 
bridges. One of her former servants found her half-conscious, 
sitting on the curb. He took her home to his little room, and 
she died there.” 

In the afternoon a few members of our scattered congrega- 
tion came to see us at the Naumiuks’. Risking their lives, they 
brought gifts of bread and cheese. 

From them we learned of the imprisonment and death of 
many friends and about the infamous Fort VII on the out- 
skirts of town. Here the Germans had organized a school of 
torture, in which the Gestapo were trained in special acts of 
brutality. It was also one of the first prisons to use lethal gas. 
The inmates of neighboring insane asylums and old people’s 
homes were brought here to be put to death in the Ent'wesungs - 
hammer (death chamber). 
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A s we were passing the 1939 Polish frontier, on the train 
l from Poznan to Frankfort on the Oder, a railroad guard 
examined the passengers’ permits to enter the Reich. Hania’s 
permission was in order, but Najder and I were told that we 
would not be permitted to re-enter the General Gouveme- 
ment. The clerk who had made out our documents in Cracow 
had forgotten to add, after “to Berlin,” the words “and back.” 
Frankfort on the Oder was dark when we reached it shortly 
after seven. Not a light shone in the windows, not a street 
lamp was lit. Najder, who was spending the night at the 
home of the local Methodist preacher, left us at the station. • 
Hania and I groped our way in the dark to a hotel that had 
been recommended to us. The hotel clerk took our passports 
and told us there had been an air raid the previous night. The 
British had dropped no bombs, only flares. After changing our 
clothes, we went down to the hotel restaurant. We ordered 
a modest meal. Fortunately it required no ration points, for 
we had none valid in the Reich. No bread was served with 
the meal, and the waiter said that none could be had without 
ration points. A fat German at the adjoining table jumped 
up and turned to us with a wide smile. 

“You are Americans, ja? Let me present you with two 
rolls.” He brought them from his own table and set them 
down with the air of a man offering orchids to a prima donna. 

u Na , schon! (“Fine!”) My brother is a businessman in 
Detroit. I like Americans. Some day when this stupid Roose- 
velt is gone, we’ll do business with America again.” 

I saw Hania bristling and swiftly gave her a kick under the 
table. This was no time for an argument. 

After the meal we went out for a stroll, hoping that the 
moon had come up. But the streets were pitch-black, and we 
soon returned to the hotel. The man who had given us the 
rolls stood by the desk, and he officiously took our key from 
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the clerk and led the way to our room. We accepted this 
service as natural, thinking he was one of the staff. While he 
was fitting the key to the lock, Hania whispered, “Should we 
tip him?” I put my hand in my pocket, but at that moment 
the German threw the door of our room wide open and 
exclaimed, “I am here on business, and I regret that I have to 
leave tomorrow morning. I should be delighted to have an 
opportunity to talk to you. Should you want anything, my 
room is at the end of the passage.” He clicked his heels and 
bowed, withdrawing backwards. 

With the door locked, we considered what this hospitality 
could mean. Hania was positive that the man was a secret police 
agent, but I thought he was merely a wide-awake businessman 
eager for American contacts. 



March 1941 

by HANIA 

I n Warsaw we had heard lately of R.A.F. activities over 
Berlin, but when we reached the German capital it showed 
few scars. Unter den Linden was aflutter with swastikas and 
flags. Several times detachments of soldiers, singing lustily, 
passed us. Civilians and military alike looked well fed, well 
clothed, prosperous, and sure of themselves. 

But the personnel and the guests of our hotel seemed appre- 
hensive. The maid who came with the towels reminded us to 
black out at night and showed the way to the shelter. 

The following three days, instead of attending to our busi- 
ness at the consulate, we tried to get Gaither’s and Najder’s 
traveling permits straightened out. Our wanderings from office 
to office, and police station to police station, took us from one 
end of Berlin to another. With satisfaction we noticed some 
streets temporarily closed to pedestrians; and scaffoldings 
which workmen were busily putting up around buildings. 
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After many telegrams to the Cracow Gestapo headquarters, 
Gaither and Najder received new permits, and we were free 
to attend to the business that had brought us. We looked for- 
ward to talking with our consulate officials. 

On our way to the Pariserplatz, we almost ran. They would 
have real news. They would give us a fresh view on the 
political situation. We had hardly sat down in Mr. Z’s office, 
when Gaither asked eagerly, “What do you think of the 
situation? ” 

Mr. Z answered gloomily, “What is there to think? They are 
winning. They’ve really won already.” He fitted the tips of 
his fingers together pompously. To us his words were like a 
blow on the head. 

“Aren’t you underestimating England?” Gaither asked. 
“Hitler won’t have an easy time conquering the British. They 
are stronger today than they were a year ago, and the United 
States is helping more and more. Our production, our fac- 
tories ” 

“My dear man, you’ve been listening to the BBC. Look!” 
He pointed through the window to a detachment of marching 
soldiers. “The best army in the world, the best equipment, the 
best professional officers, the best army staff and discipline. 
Nation-wide discipline. Unlimited reserves of ammunition and 
food.” 

We sat miserably as he continued, in a melancholy, omnis- 
cient manner, “British war material, I make no bones about it, 
is inferior. And American planes, well, I’m no expert, but ” 

When we had left his office, Gaither shook himself like a 
dog after a cold bath and said, “Never mind, sweetheart, he 
doesn’t know what he’s talking about. Sitting here under 
Goebbels’ nose, he’s poisoned with propaganda. Besides, his 
wife is German. That might have something to do with his 
views.” 

But we found out that Mr. Z’s views were shared by many 
of the consulate staff, and that evening we had another blow. 
We were eating our dinner in a little Italian restaurant when 
the radio was turned on for the war communiques. The an- 
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nouncer gave out the news that Yugoslavia had joined the 
Axis powers. The people around us shook hands, congratulat- 
ing one another and laughing. The food stuck in my throat— 
and evidently in Gaither’s too, for he put down his napkin 
and said, “This food is poisonous. Let’s go, if you’ve finished.” 
We paid hastily and returned to the hotel. 

Had Mr. Z been right? Then why resist? Why these 
thousands of martyrs if the cause was lost? 

All night I lay awake, listening for the sound of planes. How 
gladly would I have gone down with the hotel, for the joy 
of seeing Allied bombers over Hitler’s capital. 

In the morning we went back to the consulate for our new 
passports. We hated every step that took us closer, but on 
arrival we were pleasantly surprised. We learned from Mr. 
Birkeland that the announcement about Yugoslavia’s joining 
the Axis had been premature. We will have a warm spot in 
our hearts for Mr. Birkeland as long as we live for the lift he 
gave us that morning. 

Our traveling permits had been extended, which gave us a 
few extra days in Berlin, and so we had the opportunity to 
meet several German acquaintances whom we had not seen 
since the outbreak of war. One of them, old Mr. Unruh, whom 
I had always admired for his ardent pacifism, called on us at 
the hotel. Our first pleasure of seeing him was dampened by 
his obvious embarrassment. He whispered, “Please don’t speak 
English here. Let’s go where we can’t be heard.” 

We took him to our room, but even there he would not 
let us speak above a whisper. Several times he listened at the 
door. We spoke frankly. 

“Terrible, terrible!” he said. He took my hand. 

“My dear child, it’s incredible that human beings should do 
such things. But we have to accept this tragedy humbly. Noth- 
ing happens without the consent of the Lord. If it is His will 
that the Polish nation should perish, we must accept it.” 

I snatched my hand away and got to my feet. I wanted to 
cry, “So this is your way of getting out of your share of the 
responsibility. Hide behind the cloak of Christian humility. 
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It is people like you who are giving the moral support to the 
monsters that are ruling you. And you dare call it the will of 
God!” 

But the words would not come out. Besides, what was the 
use? One can struggle against vice and evil, but there is no 
weapon against moral cowardice. I left Gaither and our guest 
and went out into the cold air. 

When I came back Mr. Unruh was gone. Gaither told me 
that he had asked us to have dinner with him that evening. 

I reproached him. “Why did you accept?” 

“He means well. He feels deeply about what is happening. 
We must not condemn him entirely. It would not be Chris- 
tian. Let us not be the ones to break the last thread of under- 
standing in this sea of hatred.” 

Shortly before seven we met Mr. Unruh at the Hotel Ex- 
celsior. We were taken aback when we saw we were not to 
be his only guests. Two other men were present, one an officer 
and the other a civilian. The latter, Mr. Kruger, I remembered 
having met in Copenhagen the summer before the war. He 
greeted me civilly enough, but I noticed a slight recoil when 
I gave him my hand. Of course! I was a Pole, and he was a 
German. 

Mr. Unruh, with a shy smile, put in my hand a nosegay of 
lilies of the valley. The gesture was so typically German that 
it took my breath. Whole countries ravished and devastated, 
millions of corpses, and then this— a posy! 

The Excelsior restaurant was full of men in uniform and 
civilians. It was strange to see Germans behaving in a civilized 
manner, speaking in soft, hushed tones. Would anyone who 
had not seen them on conquered soil believe that they were the 
bloodthirsty barbarians we knew so well? 

Major Jager and Herr Kruger were sitting on my left, Mr. 
Unruh was on my right. “Twelve million men under arms,” 
the Major was saying. “But there are still many young men 
working in the factories, and there is no reason why drafted 
women should not take their place. Then there is all this 
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imported labor. We’ll have no trouble raising the army to 
eighteen, twenty, even more, millions.” 

“But drafted men are not soldiers,” said Mr. Kruger. “It takes 
time to train them.” 

“They can be made into good fighting men in a few weeks’ 
time,” said the officer. He was right. Many Germans had been 
sent to Poland for their training. I had watched them, some of 
them only sixteen or seventeen years old. The goose step 
seemed to be their natural gait, and they had the cold eyes of 
born killers. 

Mr. Unruh engaged my attention, but when I was free again 
to listen, Mr. Kruger was saying, “The thing would be to 
attack from several sides at the same time.” 

“Yes, and strike before they realize what is happening. The 
only difficulty lies in moving large numbers of troops across 
Poland rapidly. Our railroad equipment is in critical shape.” 

Russia! They were talking about attacking in the East! I 
had no doubt that they were discussing an imminent cam- 
paign. Hadn’t we heard Germans, weeks in advance, talking 
openly about the invasion of Norway, the invasion of Den- 
mark, the annexation of Hungary? Indeed, it was not difficult 
to be a Mata Hari. Oh! If only I knew to whom to go with 
my information! I could hardly wait for a chance to tell 
Gaither. 

The street was pitch-dark. “Gaither!” I said softly, putting 
my hand on a masculine arm. But it was not Gaither. From 
the contraction of the muscles and quick withdrawal I knew 
I had touched Kruger. 

In our room Gaither and I discussed the overheard conversa- 
tion. We both realized it had significance. 
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March (continued) 1941 

by GAITHER 



D uring the last days of our stay in Berlin, Hania and I 
were invited to dinner at the home of a pastor we had 
known before the war. His wife received us cordially, but 
not so the eldest daughter, a girl of about twenty. She took 
every opportunity to taunt us and to gloat over the advances 
of the Germans in North Africa. Once she jumped up from 
the table, saying she must listen to the news over the radio. 
When she came back her face was flushed with joy. She danced 
around the room, singing her words. “We’re winning, we’re 
winning. Tobruk is expected to fall any minute. Thousands of 
Britishers have been wiped out. They’re lying in the sand. 
They’ll never sing ‘God Save the King’ again.” 

Her mother and father were embarrassed. “Please, dear,” 
they pleaded weakly, “not so loud. We have guests.” 

A large picture of Hitler hanging in the living room made 
her ecstatic. “Doesn’t he look wonderful? I think he’s the 
handsomest man in the world.” There was mystic exaltation 
in her face, and in her words was a blind devotion, fanaticism 
so savage it was frightening. These followers of Hitler were 
not political partisans supporting a new program of social or 
economic reform. They were religious zealots blindly devoted 
to their messiah. 

Before our trip to Berlin our friends had pointed out that 
if America entered the war our presence in Poland might prove 
a handicap to our church and a danger to ourselves, our rela- 
tives, and our friends. 

The Poles had once suspected me of being a German spy, 
and the Russians had seen in me an agent of the British In- 



telligence Service. Why shouldn’t the Germans have their 
suspicions too? 

In Berlin I talked to many Americans. Most of them had no 
doubts that the United States would soon be fighting, and they 
advised us strongly to go home while it was still possible. Hania 
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and I finally decided to plan at once for our return. I wired 
our Board of Missions in New York asking them to make 
reservations on a boat from Lisbon, and we applied for our 
Spanish and Portuguese visas. 

Having made these arrangements, we were ready to return 
to Warsaw. The trains in the Reich were congested, and on 
the advice of friends we went to the Zoological Garden Station 
hours in advance, hoping to board the train there. But many 
others had had the same idea, and the platforms were packed 
with civilians and troops. This did not cause us great concern, 
as we had had good training in Poland. Our compartment was 
well filled. Facing us sat an old lady and her grandchild. The 
grandmother, a plump, rosy-faced person, and the little girl, 
with long, fair braids, made a pretty picture. They whispered 
and giggled as they ate their lunch of sandwiches and fruit. 
Then the little girl said she wanted to play, and the grand- 
mother produced a pad of paper and two pencils. They drew 
lines and squares, which they marked with dots and crosses. 
When one of them scored a point, she would say, “I have sunk 
an English ship!” or “I’ve shot down two British fliers!” The 
little girl won, having killed off a great number of Englishmen. 
In Poznan, these two got off. 

The train emptied as we drew closer to the General Gou- 
vernement. At one of the stations, a poorly dressed woman got 
on, carrying a baby and a suitcase. Two frightened children 
were holding on to her skirts. Though by now there were 
many vacant seats in all the compartments, she stayed in the 
corridor, leaning against the wall, with eyes closed, her face 
white and tired. I went up to her. “Why don’t you sit in one 
of the compartments? It’s cold out here.” 

“We can’t. We are Poles.” 

I had forgotten. 

The contrast of Warsaw, after ten days in Berlin, was 
startling. Ruins, rags, and haggard faces. And yet, in the midst 
of this desolation, faith in an imminent victory swept over me 
like a wave. I knew we would win. And my conviction was 
shared, as a current anecdote plainly showed: 
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The Lord, hearing a commotion on earth, sent the Archangel 
Gabriel to investigate. Gabriel returned looking perplexed. 

“Indeed, I don’t know what it’s all about,” he said. “They 
all seem to have gone mad. In England I found life pretty much 
as usual. Tea at five, dinner at eight, and everyone in civilian 
clothes. But all I could hear was, ‘War, war, war.’ In Germany 
I saw nothing but airplanes, tanks, and marching men in uni- 
form, and all repeated, like maniacs, ‘Peace, peace, peace.’ The 
craziest people, however, were in Poland. There I found noth- 
ing but prisons, ghettos, and concentration camps filled with 
hungry beggars. And yet the only cry I heard was ‘Victory, 
victory, victory.’ ” 



April 1941 

by HAN I A 

F or a week after our return from Berlin, Gaither was run- 
ning a temperature. Pola and I had to turn away the 
hundreds of people who demanded to see “Pan Pastor.” 

But I didn’t have to look twice at the man who stood in the 
hall one day to know that it would be cruel to ask him to 
come a second time. So I said, “My husband is sick. Could you 
tell me what you wanted to see him about?” I took him into 
the study. 

In the bright light of the room I saw his greenish pallor. I 
knew that only long stretches in dark cells produced this 
particular tinge. Red scars on his face stood out angrily. His 
clothes looked as if they had been made for a man twice his 
size. His head was covered with festering sores. In his eyes was 
a look of inhuman fear. 

“My name is Witold* Konar,” he said, handing me an identity 
card. His hands shook. “I was a journalist.” 

The document showed a picture of a robust, smiling young 
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man. I looked from it to the wreck across the desk. He noticed, 
and said, “That’s what they made out of me in three months 
at Mauthausen.” The enormous quarries of Mauthausen are 
in Austria, near Linz. They had become one of the largest 
concentration camps in Europe. 

It took him a long time to tell his story. He coughed often 
and had to stop for breath. A year ago he had been arrested. 
No charges. For the first six months he was kept in Pawiak. 
Then he was taken to Szucha Avenue. 

“They questioned me about the underground. I knew noth- 
ing, but they wouldn’t believe me. The Kommissar turned me 
over to two men. They had lashes with little pieces of lead on 
the end. I fainted several times, but they threw cold water in 
my face. When they were through with me, I was sticky with 
blood. Then I was taken again to the Kommissar. He offered 
me a cigarette; I didn’t dare refuse. But when he told me to sit 
down, I thanked him and said I would prefer to remain stand- 
ing. Every movement was agony, and I could not sit down. 
The men who had brought me pushed me into the chair. I 
fainted again. When I came to I was asked the same questions. 
They couldn’t get anything out of me, so they sent me first to 
a temporary camp near Lublin, then to Mauthausen.” 

He did not want to tell more. “Why should I tell you? It’s 
better for those who are still free not to know. Sooner or later 
everybody will find out for himself.” 

But I wanted to know. As so few ever returned, this was an 
occasion for historical truth. 

“Have you noticed? Half of my left ear is gone. Frozen, 
rotted away. We wore only cotton overalls. Nights, we slept 
in them. Pneumonia was a frequent cause of death. Heart 
failure was another. For the least infraction, a man would be 
made to run with a load of stones or cement until he dropped.” 
“How many prisoners were there in Mauthausen?” 

“It wasn’t possible to count them. Thousands. The majority 
were Germans and Austrians, but there were also many Poles, 
Czechs, Jews, and others. I imagine the number must have 
been kept at a certain level, for though men died by the hun- 
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dreds, others were constantly brought in. Three trucks were 
in operation. One was used to bring food for the camp; the 
second brought the prisoners; the third was used as a hearse, 
to carry corpses to the crematory.” 

Several of our friends, we believed, had been sent to Mau- 
thausen, and I asked him if he had met them. 

“We didn’t have the chance to get acquainted. During work- 
ing hours we were too closely guarded. For stopping, talking, 
or slowing down, men were kicked and beaten, often shot. 
There was a Czech whom I knew better than the others. He 
slept next to me for a while. He was an older man, about sixty, 
a doctor. We were carrying stones one day, and he fell. The 
guards came running and kicked him to death. 

“We didn’t trouble asking for names and addresses, dying 
off as rapidly as we were. Corpses don’t need introductions. 
We were preoccupied with one thing only: how to get to 
the crematory as quickly as possible.” 

He told how he came to be released. One day, after a severe 
flogging, he had had an internal hemorrhage. The camp doctor 
pronounced him as good as dead. Through a coincidence, one 
of the camp officials was approached at that very time by 
someone who offered a large bribe for his release. His wife 
had sold everything to make up the ransom, and friends had 
increased the sum. It was substantial, and the official accepted 
it, thinking he was releasing one who was dying anyway. 

“Now I am getting well again,” said the journalist, squaring 
his sagging shoulders. “Only my arms bother me. An after- 
math of the ‘post’ they once gave me, for smoking during 
work. It was one of the worst experiences. They bend your 
arms backwards, tie your hands together at the small of the 
back, then suspend you by the wrists on hooks driven into 
the post. Your feet don’t touch the ground, and the weight of 
the body gradually dislocates your shoulder joints. 

“I want to get away. Pastor Warfield is an American, and I 
wondered if he could help me. If only I could get to England! 
I would tell them what is going on here. I would show them 
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my scars, my wounds. If they could hear my story, they would 
come to our rescue.” 

It was terrible to see the despair in his eyes when I told him 
Gaither could do nothing. 

Ola, whom I hadn’t seen for a long time, phoned me. She 
had been Kurt’s wife, but for several years before the outbreak 
of war they had lived apart— without a divorce, for they were 
Roman Catholics. Over the phone she told me that at last she 
was free. According to the new laws, a German could not be 
married to a Pole. Where such a marriage had been contracted 
previously, it could be dissolved without difficulty. Kurt had 
mailed the request for a divorce on a post card addressed to 
the proper office, and it was granted. 

“You must come and celebrate,” Ola said. “This is a great 
day for me.” 

I found her radiant. The restaurant she had opened was do- 
ing well. She knew how to place her bribes. Though many 
restaurants were closed every day, hers was not bothered. Back 
of her business place she had a large apartment, which was 
packed with refugees — homeless men and women, war orphans, 
and children whose parents were in jail. 

Walking home, I thought of her kindness, her resourceful- 
ness, her energy when it was a question of helping others. All 
of a sudden I was in the midst of a commotion. A woman was 
running towards me. She shouted, “They’re catching!” 

I felt my heart swelling until I could hardly get my breath. 
People were running in all directions looking for a hiding 
place. I ran into a side street and plunged into the entrance of 
an apartment house. Higher and higher I ran up the steps, 
stopping only at the top landing. Impossible to go farther. 

Inside my muff, I clutched my new passport like a weapon. 
But they might take it and tear it up. It might be months 
before Gaither would find out what had become of me. I 
looked at the two doors on the landing. One bore a nameplate: 
Grabowski. A good Polish name. I rang. A middle-aged woman 
opened the door. 
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“Please let me in,” I whispered quickly. I thought someone 
was coming up. “They’re catching!” 

“Of course, come in.” 

I sat down by a dining table in her cold, almost empty room. 
My knees were shaking, and my heart was pounding sicken- 
ingly. I was nauseated. The woman brought me a glass of 
water. 

“My husband was taken in one of these man hunts last fall,” 
she said. “He’s dead now.” She brought out his last two letters 
and the death notice from the camp authorities. She insisted 
that I read them. They were the usual thing: “I am well. I am 
working. My thoughts are with you and Janek. I’m praying 
for faith and courage.” 

Hours later streetcars were running again, and pedestrians 
were moving normally. I waited a bit longer, then said good- 
bye. At first, I started nervously at every unexpected sound, 
but soon I overcame my fright. I was not far from home, and 
my heart didn’t even miss a beat when three Germans stopped 
me. They were resplendent in their uniforms, typical of the 
Junker class. One of them, with a monocle which he kept 
dropping and putting back into his eye, asked me, “ Konnen 
Sie uns den Weg zum Theaterplatz zeigen ?” (“Can you tell 
us the way to the Theater Square?”) 

“ Sie miissen jemand anderen fragen. Ich verstehe nicht 
Dents ch .” (“You must ask someone else. I do not understand 
German.”) I had answered with a sweet smile, and moved on 
swiftly. At the next comer I looked back. The three were still 
standing there, looking slightly dazed. 

It was early spring, the hardest time of the year. Whatever 
food had been hoarded in the fall was gone, and it would be 
months before the gardens would yield their first crops. Pola 
was doing wonders with what we could get. Her soups, made 
with half-frozen potatoes, millet, and occasional vegetables, 
were masterpieces of ingenuity. But even she could not work 
miracles. We were underfed, and felt tired and listless all the 
time. Our hair started coming out alarmingly. One day I met 
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Jadwiga, Dr. Pajak’s wife. I hadn’t seen her again since the time 
Gaither had brought her Stefan’s greetings from Russia. She 
looked thin and tired herself, but said, “You’re not looking 
well. Why don’t you come and let me give you an examina- 
tion next week? ” 

She was a doctor of medicine, and had taken over her hus- 
band’s practice. When I arrived, several people were in her 
waiting room. My turn came, and I went into her office. Jad- 
wiga was very white. 

“Did you notice the two women who left just before you 
came in? ” she asked. “The mother is the widow of a doctor, a 
colleague of Stefan’s. The girl is eighteen. In the fall she was 
kidnaped off the street, and no one knew what had become of 
her. She came back recently.” 

“How?” I asked, knowing that these girls seldom, if ever, 
were released. 

“She ran away, got home after weeks of tramping across 
the country. She has syphilis and a complete nervous break- 
down. She’ll never be well.” 

I felt ashamed that I had come with my little complaints. 

“Maybe it is best,” she said, “when they do as they did at 
Chelmno.” 

I asked what she meant, and heard for the first time how this 
institution for the insane had been liquidated. One day S.S. 
guards had summoned the staff. By noon the whole building 
was to be vacated. The director argued that he had no place 
to take his patients, a number of whom were idiot children. 

“Don’t let that worry you. We’ll take care of them.” The 
four hundred were taken off in trucks to a near-by wood and 
machine-gunned. 

Before long the insane asylum of Tworki, near Warsaw, and 
many others were to be liquidated the same way. 
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by GAITHER 

L eaving a German-occupied country in time of war was 
I going to be, I soon found out, a Herculean task. I was 
glad there were only three of us in the family, for each had 
to have a birth certificate and many other documents. Both 
Hania and I had to have, separately, a marriage certificate, an 
affidavit to the effect that we had neither bank deposits nor 
real estate in Poland, and a statement from each of the follow- 
ing: the local criminal police, the local Gestapo, the local mili- 
tary authorities, the housing bureau, and the tax bureau. Many 
of these documents had to be in duplicate. Further, each one 
of us three had to have an itemized list of all the clothing and 
personal belongings we were taking out of Poland. I wrote out 
the number of suits, ties, pairs of shoes, and pieces of under- 
wear I was taking. Hania made lists for herself and Mimi. Even 
toilet articles had to be listed. Hania’s jewelry — none of it of 
great monetary value— had to be carried to a special office in 
Cracow where an expert examined every brooch, every ring, 
every clip through a magnifying glass. Each piece was care- 
fully weighed. Even the wedding ring was checked. 

Mimi’s case was more involved. She had been living in Bory 
since the outbreak of war, and this necessitated special trips to 
get documents from the district police in New Market and the 
authorities of Bory. In my wanderings through administrative 
labyrinths, I reached the stronghold of the District Governor 
in Cracow. He received me with a mixture of sarcasm and 
patronizing tolerance. When he learned we planned to sail 
from Lisbon, he inquired, “Are you good swimmers?” 
“Pretty good.” 

“Do you think you can swim the Atlantic?” 

“Sure!” 

“Well. It’s your funeral, not mine. If you’re willing to risk 
it, I’ll give you my permission.” 

After six weeks of ceaseless labor I heaved a sigh of relief 
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and deposited the imposing stack of our legal documents with 
the Gestapo in Cracow. I returned to Warsaw positive that 
we would soon be granted permission to leave the General 
Gouvernement. 



May and June 1941 

by HAN I A 

W hile Gaither was collecting the documents for our trip, 
Pola and I were busy packing up. Except for a few 
table and bed linens, everything had to be left. Rugs, curtains, 
china, and pictures were packed into boxes and crates, though 
I had no hope of ever seeing these things again. Only the silver 
worried me. We could not take it with us on account of its 
weight. It was old-fashioned, and I was not especially attached 
to it, but it had been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, and I hated the idea of Germans getting it. 

“Let’s bury it,” Gaither suggested. The idea was not easy 
to carry out. We had no garden in the city and had to find a 
secluded spot on the outskirts of Warsaw where we could 
dig a large hole without being seen. We placed the flat silver 
in large jars such as are used in Poland for making dill pickles, 
and sealed the jars with wooden disks and tar. We sneaked 
out one evening with a shovel and the silver in two suitcases. 
While Pola and I kept guard, Gaither dug. By the time we 
had finished, it was dark. 

“Try to remember the landmarks,” said Gaither. “See this 
little tree? Go and count the paces. And this rock on the left.” 
I counted the paces and said I would remember, but I 
doubted whether I could ever find the exact location again. 
Pola refused even to look. 

“I don’t want to know such a dangerous secret. If they beat 
me or break my fingers, I’m liable to give everything away. 
I’m rather sensitive to pain.” 

When everything was packed I set out for Bory to get Mimi. 
The trip was always an adventure, and I was glad that at least 
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as far as Cracow I would be traveling with Gaither. The ban 
on traveling had just been lifted, and thousands of Poles were 
crowding the railroads. 

The coaches were antiquated models. Each compartment 
was a separate unit, each opened directly on the tracks. I 
stopped at one that was overflowing with people and baggage, 
and I pleaded, “Oh, please, Gaither, let’s turn back. I can’t get 
on.” 

A man leaned out. “Let’s give the girl a hand.” He reached 
down, gripped me by the arm, and pulled me inside, suitcase 
and all. 

I called, “Gaither! Gaither!” fearing we would be separated. 

My rescuer asked, “Is that your husband? We’ll have to 
help him too.” Gaither was pulled in after me just as the train 
started to move. He fell between the legs and luggage of the 
passengers. Gaither said to me, “Maybe you could get in one 
of the baggage racks.” They were crammed with bundles, a 
cage with two chickens, a sleeping child. The man who had 
helped us before— we learned he was a worker in a factory— 
shoved the man on his left hard against the wall, and said 
with an engaging grin, “Move over, brother. These city people 
are awful weaklings. If this dame doesn’t sit down, she’s liable 
to faint. And what will we do then?” They moved, and Gaither 
pushed, but I could not wedge myself in. 

“It’s no good,” our protector concluded. “But what’s the 
matter with my neighbor’s knees? I have a grandmother and 
two boys on mine.” 

As I perched daintily on the knee, I thought how persecu- 
tion had caused barriers to disappear. Our common suffering 
had opened the gates of understanding and kindness. 

Between Warsaw and Cracow we saw blackened and twisted 
oil drums lying by the side of the tracks in many places. The 
workman, every time we passed them, would nudge me and 
say, “Good work, what? Not hard to guess who did it.” 

The underground, by now, was operating as a fully organ- 
ized, nation-wide net. There was hardly a Pole who did not 
co-operate with it. Every man and woman had definite in- 
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structions on what to do in case of a German breakdown. 
Every underground post had its staff. Trained personnel was 
waiting to take over the administration of the country. We 
were sure there would be no chaos, no confusion. 

In Bory I told Father and Mother, with a heavy heart, of 
our imminent departure. But Mother only said quietly, “Thank 
God. I’m so glad you’ve decided to go.” 

Father too was glad. “We are all doomed here,” he said. 
“We are corpses on furlough, awaiting our turn to be killed. 
You must go, if only to tell the world what you have seen.” 
But Mimi cried. “I don’t want to go, not without Granny 
and Grandfather and Aunt Christine. Are they coming too?” 
I didn’t know how to explain. We had tried to keep the 
knowledge of the arrests and deaths and harassments of our 
friends and neighbors from her. But when she continued to 
cry, Mother took her on her knee and told her simply, “You’ve 
got to leave, darling. If you stay, the Germans might arrest 
and kill Daddy and maybe Mother also.” 

Mimi stopped crying and looked at us with round, frightened 
eyes. “Like Mr. Majewski?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

He was a neighbor who had been taken on Easter Sunday 
and had been killed in prison. We didn’t know how Mimi had 
learned of his death. 

We heard of the death of Edward Zielinska, who had 
brought us the first news about Joe. He had married a girl 
in New Market, and when he was drafted by the Baudienst, 
the German compulsory construction service, he had worked 
as a ditchdigger— a lowly position that assured him a measure 
of safety. His unit had been building a new road. Every day 
he had gone by train to his work, returning at six in the 
evening. 

One Saturday morning the Gestapo came to his house. Mrs. 
Zielinska explained, “My husband will be back on the evening 
train. He is always home shortly after six.” The men left, and 
she suddenly remembered that it was Saturday and that her 
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husband would be back at three. When he returned, she told 
him he had better go to find out what they wanted. 

“I’ll wait here. They’ll come for me if they want me.” He 
took the hoe and went into the garden. 

The Germans came at six. “Where have you been hiding?” 
they shouted, and hit him over the face with a whip. The 
blood spurted from his nose and cut lip. 

Mrs. Zielinska stoutly denied that he had been hiding. “He 
was right here in the garden all the time.” 

“And how did he get home? We watched the station, but 
didn’t see him.” 

For a while he was held in the prison in New Market. When 
Mrs. Zielinska went with a package of clean linen and food, 
she asked for his dirty clothes. She was handed a small bundle. 
At home she unwrapped it. These rusty shapeless things— these 
stiff things like cardboard— could not be underwear. Then she 
understood. They were Edward’s clothes, stiff and caked with 
dried blood. 

One afternoon Christine answered a knock on the door. She 
came to me in an agitated state. 

“A German, with a summons for you.” 

With pretended calm I went into the hall and took the 
official envelope. I was to appear the following morning at 
ten, in the foreigners’ section of the district police in New 
Market. It would mean getting up at four in the morning to 
make the five o’clock train. Mother and Father got up to say 
goodbye. They kissed me hard, and we stood praying silently. 
We did not know what the summons might mean. 

The railroad station was cold and dark, but filled with mov- 
ing, shadowy figures. They were factory and railroad men 
employed in New Market. On the train I sat next to Mr. 
Wolanski, Irena’s father. 

“Do you have to get up so early every day?” I asked. 

“Yes. We have to report for work at eight in the winter, 
at seven in the summer.” 

“But we’ll be there in an hour. What will you do between 
six and eight?” 
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“Wait.” 

“Where?” 

“Outdoors, or in the station. Now that it’s warmer, it isn’t 
so bad. But during the cold season ” He swore. “ Psia krew!” 

“And when do you get back?” 

“On the eight o’clock. It should get us home by nine, but 
the trains don’t run on time, as you know. It’s bad when the 
snow comes. Last winter we often didn’t get home until mid- 
night, never before ten.” 

In the gray light of dawn the faces of the men around me 
were green with fatigue and sleeplessness. Clothes were rags. 
All carried small packages done up in newspaper— a piece of 
bread— their lunch and supper. 

“If only a man could eat properly,” said Mr. Wolanski. “But 
what can you get with what they pay us? I’m a skilled 
mechanic and get only 130 zlotys a month.” A sack of potatoes 
was costing 75 zlotys in the country, 150 zlotys in the city. 
“The Germans and the V olksdeutsche make much more at 
the same job.” 

“But the Germans need workmen. Couldn’t you appeal to 
the governor?” 

“We sent a delegation to him. I was one of the delegates. 
He said, ‘You are right, for working men your pay is not 
sufficient. But for slaves it is too high.’ He had us thrown out.” 

While waiting for the offices to open I went to the Boikos. 
Mrs. Bolkowa and Lila were working in the kitchen. Lila was 
polishing two pairs of riding boots. Her beautiful hands were 
stained, callused, and chilblained.” 

I asked her, “Whose boots are those?” 

“The Germans’. Two of them are quartered with us. Mother 
and I would have left, but they said we could not take any of 
our belongings. We decided to stay. They have the apart- 
ment, and we are living in the maid’s room.” 

“But the work?” 

“One can get used to almost anything,” said Mrs. Bolkowa. 

“The only thing I hate,” said Lila, “is to clean up the floor 
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when they get sick. They drink like fish and do not always 
get to the bathroom in time.” 

At the police station, where I appeared summons in hand, 
nothing unusual happened. The pock-marked official who 
examined my passport signed it and stamped it with the usual 
“purple cock” (we all in Poland used this term to designate 
the German spread eagle). Then he started on an amicable 
conversation, and revealed his intention to call on us in the 
country. This I discouraged, saying that it was risky since I 
had tuberculosis. When I came home I was greeted by the 
family as one resurrected from the dead. 

While waiting to hear from Gaither about our departure, I 
helped Mother and Christine in the garden. It was harder than 
ever to get seeds and labor. Gladly I helped; in a little while 
I would be unable to do anything more for them. 

There was one duty, however, that I dreaded and postponed 
as long as I could. It concerned Abdulla. The sores on his body 
had spread, his skin hung in loose folds on his huge frame, and 
he neither ate nor slept. The veterinary, Mr. Godfrejow, said 
a cure was out of the question since the proper food and 
medicaments were not to be had. We asked him to put the 
dog out of his misery. 

“It’s impossible to get the drugs to put him to sleep. You’ll 
have to have him shot. Maybe a German will do it for you.” 

Father denied himself everything trying to save Abdulla. 
He would pretend lack of appetite so he could feed him his 
own portions of food. 

Father would have to be spared. I enlisted the aid of Ir, who 
found a German private willing for a fee to do the shooting. 

After lunch, while Father was taking his nap, I called the 
dog. 

“A walk, Abdulla?” He feebly wagged his tail. My hands 
shook so, I could hardly fasten the leash on his collar. We 
crossed the bridge, and there in the field beyond were Lola, 
Ir, and the soldier. I started to run away, but Ir caught up 
with us. “Come, Hania, it’s got to be done. He’s suffering.” He 
took the leash out of my hand. 
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Abdulla, his tail between his legs, followed him after first 
looking at me questioningly, and they disappeared behind a 
clump of trees. Lola took me by the hand. Suddenly I ran after 
them. I was not going to let them do it. At that moment three 
shots rang out. 

The German came for his pay. He was very young and 
boyish. When he saw my face, he laughed. “Ach> was ! Das 
war dock nur ein Hund” (“But it was only a dog.”) 

Father, Mother, and Christine, under dripping umbrellas, 
were smiling, waving goodbye. The train left the station, and 
I stood at the window, looking at the mountains, the river, 
our white house on the hill. Mimi scrambled to her feet on the 
seat beside me and dabbed at my face with her gloves. 

“Don’t cry, Mummie. Granny and Grandpa will have more 
to eat now that we’re gone. I told them they could have all 
my milk.” 

When she grew restless and begged for a story, I sat down. 
We were the only passengers in our compartment save for a 
short, stocky fellow in a hunting jacket and patent leather 
shoes. When I glanced at him, he grinned broadly, showing 
two rows of gold teeth. I looked away. But the next time I 
turned my head in his direction, he jumped to his feet, scraped 
them together, bowed from the waist, and introduced himself. 
“My name is Szkaradek.” 

I felt like answering rudely, but restrained myself, and after 
a cold nod turned my back on him. 

After “Little Red Riding Hood,” “Puss in Boots,” and “Tom 
Thumb,” Mimi announced, “I’m hungry.” I took out the sand- 
wiches, so lovingly prepared by Mother. Our fellow passenger, 
as if anxious to keep us company, took a large package out 
of his suitcase. He glanced at our bread and cottage cheese 
sandwiches, then shoved at me something lying on a greasy 
piece of paper. 

“Allow me.” 

I drew back, but a tantalizing odor reached my nose. Fresh, 
smoked, country sausage! I hadn’t seen any for two years. 
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Mimi sniffed like a little dog, then said ecstatically, “Goody, 
goody. I love sausage.” 

I accepted the gift. It was followed by another greasy paper 
with a thick slice of cooked ham on it. I grabbed it greedily 
without a moment’s hesitation. Although I firmly declined 
when Mr. Szkaradek pushed a bottle of vodka across the bench, 
the ice was broken and conversation flowed freely. 

There was no reticence about our companion. Within ten 
minutes I knew that he was the only son of a farmer and the 
father of three children. His wife’s dowry had been 6,000 
zlotys. She was quarrelsome but a good housekeeper. He was 
a butcher and still plying his trade-in secret because butcher- 
ing was strictly prohibited. He had a home in New Market. 
I made a mental note of the address, for one could never 

tell Thanks to his illegal tidbits, he had found favor in the 

eyes of some V oiks deutsche and had been promised a job in 
a soldiers’ rest home. He was on his way to Cracow to take 
a cook’s examination. The job would be lucrative and would 
safeguard him from deportation to Germany. 

By the time we reached Tarnow, where we had to change 
trains, he also knew a great deal about us— about Gaither, 
Mother, and Father and our financial difficulties. That a slice 
of ham could prove such a short cut to friendship! When the 
train stopped, we said goodbye to this friendly person whom 
Mimi called “the sausage man.” 

I opened the window to lean out. “Redcap! Redcap!” 

A railroad man called out, “Save your breath, lady. No 
redcaps. If you’re taking the Cracow train, better carry them 
yourself. And hurry! The train’s waiting on Track No. 2.” 
What should I do? There were two large bags, two small 
ones, a traveling rug, and Mimi. I was tugging at the heaviest 
bag when Mr. Szkaradek wafted back. He picked up Mimi 
and one of the large suitcases and galloped away. I rushed 
after him. “Mimi! My child! My bag!” Was the man a kid- 
naper? I ran after him, but he vanished in the underground 
passage. In five minutes he reappeared. “Quick,” he called. “I 
have places for you.” 
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He thrust one of the small bags in my hand and grabbed 
the rest of my luggage. Racing after him, I was ashamed of 
my first snobbishness, of my suspicions! 

On the Cracow train, Mimi’s benevolent “sausage man” 
treated us to more of his products, then he said, “Better make 
the little girl lie down while it’s light, and you can see to 
make her comfortable. And try to get some sleep yourself.” 
He fetched a sheepskin jacket from his suitcase in the adjoin- 
ing compartment and spread it out on the hard seat for Mimi 
to lie on. A little later he came to see how we were doing. 

I was sleeping soundly when the train suddenly jerked to a 
standstill. We were standing in the midst of fields. After a long 
wait, we moved on, only to stop again in a little while. 
Passengers were asking questions in subdued voices. 

“What’s wrong?” 

“Sabotage?” 

Mr. Szkaradek poked his head in our door and lit a match. 
“There has been a wreck on the line,” he whispered. “They 
say two troop trains ran into each other between Bochnia and 
Cracow. But don’t worry, I’ll see to it that you don’t get 
lost.” I knew that he meant it. 

We crept forward. Then we were standing still again, and 
German conductors were going through the coaches shouting, 
“Alle rans! Sofort umsteigen!” (“Everybody off! Transfer 
immediately!”) 

It was pitch-dark, and no one had a flashlight or a candle. 
I groped for Mimi’s shoes, which were somewhere under the 
bench. People with bundles and bags pushed and jostled me. 
Mimi was crying loudly. 

“Mr. Szkaradek!” I shouted desperately. 

“Here I am!” 

“I can’t find Mimi’s gloves and shoes.” 

He found them, then said, “Come. Let’s get off.” 

“You take Mimi. I’ll take what I can and just let the rest go.” 

“Nonsense,” he said. “Wouldn’t Pan Pastor be mad if you 
got home without your bags? Hang on to the small pieces. 
I’ll take care of the rest.” 
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He disappeared, came back with two men, and gave each 
of them one of my heavy bags. He took Mimi and the blanket. 
We felt our way into the corridor and to the entrance. It 
was as dark outside as inside, and the rain was coming down 
in torrents. 

“Follow me,” Mr. Szkaradek called out, and the next moment 
he and Mimi were gone. I descended the three steps, holding 
a bag in each hand. Then I cautiously put my foot forward, 
feeling for the ground. Nothing but empty space. I stretched 
one leg down into space, but it only dangled. Then a railroad 
man ran by, and in the light of his lantern, I saw that we were 
standing on a high embankment. I would have to jump at 
least five feet. The man with the light was gone, and I dived 
into total darkness. I fell into a ditch, and cold mud splashed 
into my face. Crowds were hurrying to the front of the train, 
shepherded by armed soldiers who were shouting, “Vorwarts! 
Schnell!” (“Move on! Quick!”) 

My two little bags seemed as heavy as lead. I fell over torn 
wires, railroad sleepers, and stones. The sticky mud of the 
plowed field sucked at my shoes. Rain trickled down my face, 
I fell again and cut my hand on something sharp. It hurt, and 
I burst into tears. I thought I could not take another step. Just 
then somebody said, “ Erlauben Sie” (“Permit me.”) One of 
the bags was snatched out of my hand. The soldier who had 
taken it was a private— I knew it by the characteristic smell of 
his army boots. I had been robbed, but I didn’t care. In fact, 
I was glad to be rid of one of my burdens. Now I could move 
more swiftly, and half a mile farther on I reached the place of 
the accident. 

The tracks had been torn up for about two hundred yards, 
and ties and rails, grotesquely twisted, stuck up in the air. 
Beyond, in the light of kerosene flares, I saw the mangled 
shapes of two locomotives on their sides, and several telescoped 
cars. I came at last to the train that was to take us on to 
Cracow. But how was I to find Mimi and Szkaradek? I under- 
estimated my new friend. I had passed only the first coach 
when he grabbed me by the arm. “This way! ” 
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Mimi was sitting in a coach, snugly wrapped in the blanket 
and munching a piece of sausage, and my two big bags were 
under the benches. I wiped the mud off my face. Just then a 
head in a German field cap appeared at the door and a pocket 
light was flashed in my face. The soldier exclaimed, “Ach, da 
sind Sie!” (“Ah, there you are!”) He deposited the suitcase I 
thought he had stolen and disappeared with a friendly smile. 

It was four in the morning when we reached Cracow and 
Szkaradek put us on the Warsaw train. 

While waiting for the Gestapo headquarters in Cracow to 
send us the permission to leave we put finishing touches to 
our packing and made final arrangements about our apartment. 
The Najders were to take it, and we made the transfer of 
ownership without delay so the German housing bureau would 
not put Germans in it as soon as we had gone. Stripped of 
rugs, curtains, and most of the furniture, our home looked 
empty and bleak. 

The food situation was bad. Not only was it difficult to 
obtain even skimmed milk for Mimi every day, but it was hard 
to find an adequate amount of cabbage and potatoes for our 
small household. There were no fresh vegetables except 
radishes. Like everybody else, we ate them morning, noon, and 
night, without stilling our hunger. 

The house was cold and damp. When the weather grew 
warmer, I took Mimi out for long walks every day. We usually 
went to the Botanical Gardens, the only park still accessible to 
Poles. On week days it was quiet and almost deserted, since 
few could pay the small admission fee levied at the gate. The 
lilacs— the famous lilac trees— were now in full bloom. Mimi 
played in the sand while I darned socks on a bench. As I sat 
there one day, two German officers stopped in front of the 
flower-covered trees. One was an older man, with a fine, sensi- 
tive face. It was good to see a German whose eyes could grow 
soft looking at flowers. But in a second I saw his features 
distorted with fury. Two small children, playing hide-and-seek, 
had come running past him, and one of them, a pale little girl, 
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fell against him. He struck the child a sharp blow on the head, 
and exclaimed contemptuously, “Polish ragamuffin!” 

One day Mrs. Sommer came to our house. She was greatly 
changed. Her thin face had the translucence and the color of 
wax and she had lost several front teeth. 

“How in the world did you get here? ” I asked. 

“There are several passages where, for a bribe, you can slip 
out of the ghetto. It’s always a risk, but I had to do it. We 
are starving. I brought a few things to sell. I’ll buy some bread 
with the money.” 

She gave me a letter signed by Mrs. Rozowska, a member of 
our Warsaw congregation. 

“Is she in the ghetto? I didn’t know she had Jewish blood.” 

“Her mother’s parents were Jews,” said Mrs. Sommer. “They 
arrested her in December. She was robbed of everything, 
beaten, and kept in the jail on Danilowiczowska Street. She’s 
now living in one room with twelve other people. She can’t 
last very long.” 

How this fastidious woman must be suffering. I could not 
put her out of my mind. If only I could take some money for 
food to our friends in the ghetto. 

At that time there was one streetcar line that ran from the 
Christian quarter through Bielanska Street and straight through 
the ghetto. Though the cars were not to stop in the Jewish 
quarter, I knew that sometimes people bribed the motorman 
to slow down enough for them to jump off. Once inside the 
ghetto, I could ask my friends to show me one of the secret 
passages. 

One morning I put some extra money in my handbag for 
our friends in the ghetto, and without telling Gaither of my 
intentions (I was afraid he would oppose my taking such a 
risk), I got on the streetcar. I winked at the conductor, and 
he did not collect my fare. This was in keeping with a tacit 
understanding between Polish passengers and streetcar con- 
ductors. The passengers, knowing that the conductors were 
compelled by the Germans to work for a meager wage, instead 
of paying their fare when boarding a car, would hold the 
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coin in readiness— in case a German inspector was present. On 
alighting, they would slip the coin not into the fare pouch 
but into the conductor’s own pocket. 

I stood on the rear platform. The car passed through the 
closely guarded gates and entered the Jewish section. Inside, 
the people I saw, with their clothes loose over their wasted 
bodies, their faces strangely yellow, looked like scarecrows. 
The streets were crowded with pedestrians. There was not a 
vehicle of any sort. One woman was carrying a basket filled 
with kindling, probably her chopped-up furniture, judging 
by the marks of veneer and finish. A couple stood guard in 
front of a wooden cage made of strong bars and fastened with 
a padlock. As I watched, the man unlocked it, took out a 
small, dark loaf of bread, cut off a thin slice, and sold it to 
a woman. Then he locked the bread up again. A few children 
were playing in the dust and rubble of ruins. They played 
apathetically. Others sat motionless, with their eyes closed, 
along the walls and curbs. They looked like corpses. Some lay 
on the ground, in twos, or in groups of five and six. Their 
skin was the color of dry clay, their temples and eyes were 
like deep holes, their elbows and knees stuck out like tumors 
on their wizened arms and legs. A few still stirred, many were 
already dead. I noticed corpses of adults lying by the curb, 
some of them covered with brown wrapping paper. A woman’s 
corpse lay under some newspapers which were fluttering in 
the wind. The feet, rigidly stretched out, were pointing to- 
wards the streetcar. Some passers-by stepped over the corpse 
as I watched. They hardly glanced down, and I knew that to 
them this was a usual sight. Mrs. Sommer had told me that 
a hearse circulated all day through the ghetto to pick up these 
bodies, which families too poor for a burial would put out on 
the street in order to get a free interment. 

The streetcar had not slowed down and I had not been able 
to get off. A policeman was standing next to the motorman. 
At the opposite end of the ghetto, we left through another 
gate. Directly beyond the wall enclosing the ghetto was the 
first stop, and I got off. 
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I leaned against the lamppost, waiting for a car to take me 
back. A peasant woman joined me. But there was no streetcar 
in sight, and she sat down on the curb, took a piece of black 
bread out of her pocket, and began to eat. 

Half a block down the street was the communal bathhouse. 
Though it served the Jews, it had been left out of the ghetto. 
A small group was coming out. Seven Jewish children were 
being led by policemen. It was impossible to tell whether these 
children were boys or girls. They had probably been deloused 
at the bathhouse, for their heads were shaved. Their arms and 
legs were so thin that they seemed disproportionately long. 
Their heads— enormous in contrast to the emaciated necks— 
wobbled with weakness. Their clothes were shapeless rags, 
their faces masks. One of the children sighted the woman on 
the curb. In a moment, with a shrill cry, the tragic band was 
swarming over the eating woman in a jumble of spidery arms 
and legs. 

“Bread, bread. A little piece for me.” 

The woman got to her feet, raised her arms high. “Wait a 
minute,” she cried. “You may have it.” She broke the bread 
into small pieces and distributed it. But when all the bread 
was gone, there was one child who had received nothing. He 
clasped his clawlike hands together, threw back his head, eyes 
shut fast, jawbones almost visible under the tightly drawn skin, 
and howled like an animal. So bloodcurdling was this sound 
that I came near fainting. 

Behind me stood three German privates. They had witnessed 
this scene. What were they thinking? I looked at them with 
a terrible curiosity. One was calmly lighting a cigarette; his 
indifference was complete. The second had pain and pity in 
his face. The third, hands in his pockets and head thrown back, 
laughed heartily. 

The permission from the Gestapo was not forthcoming. 
Time trickled slowly by as we waited. On May 15 our house- 
hold increased, for Alina Izycka, a deportee, came to live with 
us temporarily, till she could find a job. 
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Alina was living in Plock when the Germans liquidated the 
Old People’s Home in that city. She had an aunt in the institu- 
tion. In the first days of January, 1940, the inmates had been 
told to get ready for the health commission that was to examine 
them and give them medical aid. They had looked forward 
with trepidation to the appointed day, January 16. But instead 
of doctors and nurses, S.S. troops arrived. Forty-two old people 
who had reported were loaded into trucks, taken to a near-by 
forest, and shot. The more wary had not gone; they had 
escaped. 

Cripples and small children were executed with the old 
folks when institutions in Makow and Rozanna were wiped 
out. Some of the cripples had been brought before the sup- 
posed health commission in pushcarts and wheelbarrows by 
friends and relatives anxious to get treatment for them. 

But that had been more than a year ago, and there was 
plenty right now to worry us. There was unrest among the 
Germans, who were nervous and mean as wasps. Every day 
brought fresh executions and arrests. On the way to the 
Botanical Gardens with Mimi, I always hurried by the outlet 
of Szucha Avenue. I did not want Mimi to see the police vans 
that carried prisoners to and from the Gestapo. 

May ended and we were still waiting. 

One evening Gaither and I sat on the balcony. The June 
night was warm and fragrant with the blooms of chestnut and 
locust trees. It would be wonderful to take a walk in Ujaz- 
dowskie Avenue or Lazienki Park. But the park was only for 
Germans, and it was past curfew, so we went to bed. The 
street below the open windows was quiet; only the measured 
tread of the distant patrol could be heard. 

Suddenly light steps approached, then hobnailed boots. A 
harsh voice shouted: “Halt!” The lighter feet stopped. 

“ Ausweis /” (“Identification card!”) We couldn’t hear the 
answer. 

“ Ach , so!” A sound like a heavy blow followed, then a 
tussle, then a shot. A silence. Then a moan and a cough. It 
was a peculiar cough, short and shallow, ending in a gurgling 
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sound. It repeated itself at short intervals. The heavy, measured 
steps receded towards Marszalkowska Street. We ran to the 
window and leaned out to peer into the street five stories 
below. We could see nothing, and Gaither said, “There is 
nothing we can do. We can’t go out into the street, they’d 
shoot us. Poor devil, they got him through the lungs.” 

We were shaking with the horror of it. A cab drove up, 
and people picked up the wounded man, then drove off. 

Someone rang, and Gaither let in a young man. He was 
fair, blue-eyed, about twenty-four. He wore gray flannel 
trousers, a belted raincoat, no hat. “Parlez-vous frangais , 
monsieur?” he asked. 

Gaither does not speak French, so I joined them as inter- 
preter. 

“I am a French officer,” said the stranger. “I’ve escaped from 
a prisoner-of-war camp near Poznan and am trying to get back 
to France. I arrived in Warsaw this morning and am very 
tired. A friend told me that Mr. WarfieLd is an American. 
Could you put me up for a night or two?” 

“But you are going in the wrong direction if you’re heading 
for France. You should have turned west!” I said. 

“The French border is too well guarded. I’m trying to go 
through Russia.” 

His explanation was plausible, for there were scores of Allied 
officers hiding in Poland. His French was perfect. Yet I had 
the feeling that something was amiss. My first impulse was 
to extend hospitality, but I held back. Stalling for time, I asked 
questions at random. 

“What part of France did you come from?” 

“Paris.” He gave an address. 

I asked about his family. He said he had a mother and two 
sisters. This was getting stupid, but I still went on asking. 

“Are you a Roman Catholic, monsieur ?” 

“Non, madarne. Je suis evangelique .” 

Something clicked in my mind. The man was lying. If he 
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were a Frenchman he would say protestant. Only a German 
would use the word evangelique (evangelisch) , 

Seeing that Gaither, to whom I had explained the conversa- 
tion, was about to speak, I quickly said to the stranger, “Will 
you excuse us for a minute? I’d like to talk this over with my 
husband. There is no room for you in our home, but we might 
think of friends.” 

He gave me a sharp glance and bowed politely. In the study 
I was telling Gaither of my discovery when the entrance door 
slammed. Our guest had taken his leave. 

Later the janitor’s wife stopped me. “Excuse me, madam, 
did three young men come to see you this afternoon?” 

“No, only one did.” 

“Funny,” she said. “There were three who inquired about 
you. They used German among themselves, but the one who 
spoke to me also knew Polish. He wore a belted raincoat.” 

Major Vincent Orlik, a friend of ours, had been arrested in 
October. Josephine, his wife, who had come up from the 
country, told us that he had been sent from prison to prison, 
then to a temporary camp near Tarnow and lately to Os- 
wiecim. “I have heard,” she said, “that there are people who 
have some pull with the Gestapo and who will, for money, 
get a man out.” 

One day she came triumphant. “There is a woman here who 
knows an influential Austrian. She thinks that for less than 
3,000 zlotys we can get Vincent released.” 

“Josephine,” I said, “do be careful. There are blackmailers 
who will make promises and take all your money. Are you 
sure this woman is all right? ” 

“Quite sure. She is an old lady and doesn’t want a thing for 
herself. All the money goes to the Austrian. Of course, it’ll 
take some time. First I have to give her 200 zlotys for expenses. 
It’s very little. The balance when Vincent is released.” 

Josephine had to go back to her three small children in the 
country, and I agreed to be her go-between. She gave me an 
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address. It was not the address of the Old Lady— as we began 
to call her— but of the Old Lady’s agent. 

As soon as Josephine sent me the 200 zlotys, I took them to 
the agent— a young woman who looked like a schoolteacher. 
Although I had expected someone more mature, more heroic- 
looking, I liked her from the first. 

When I had told her who sent me, she said, “My name is 
Rose. In case you are asked why you came here, say you came 
to buy whisky from me. You see, it’s illegal, but better than 
for anyone to suspect a political motive. And remember that 
you’ve known me for a long time. Remember, we met in 
Krynica, way back in 1934.” Rose promised to keep me in- 
formed. “But,” she explained, “I’m only the agent. The Old 
Lady is my boss. She’s handling the job.” 

We arranged a way of keeping in touch with each other 
without arousing the suspicions of the police. We also talked 
about other things, and I could hardly wait to see Gaither. 

“Rose said that one of our couriers has just come from 
Hungary,” I told him. “On his way across the Russian- 
occupied territories he saw an enormous army standing on the 
Bug line, and he had to crawl through rows of antitank 
trenches and barbed-wire fences.” 

Gaither, who had heard similar rumors, said, “Maybe that’s 
why the Germans in Berlin were talking about war with the 
Soviet Union. But Russia might want to attack first, now that 
Germany is so deeply involved in the West and in Africa.” 
Rumors spread, and the Soviet forces were variously evalu- 
ated. People said the Bug army numbered four, six, and more, 
million men. We hoped that our two invaders would come to 
grips with each other. The Germans, in whatever preparations 
they were making, were secretive, but we detected an unusual 
activity. Poles were again forbidden to travel— a sign that the 
lines were being kept open for troops. At night we often got 
up and watched the long columns of army trucks winding 
through the streets. It was impossible to see what they were 
carrying, for they were closely covered with tarpaulin. Night 
after night houses shook as the trucks rumbled by. People 
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speculated and split into camps. Some maintained, like Gaither, 
that these preparations, though significant, did not have an 
immediate action for their aim. Others, including me, felt sure 
that something would happen very shortly. 

On Saturday, June 21, my feelings became convictions. That 
Saturday morning Mimi and I, on our way to the Botanical 
Garden, were detained at one crossing by a long stream of 
field artillery. Excited M.P.’s posted along the street were 
directing the movements of the military. 

Coming back at noon, we had to wait for another long 
convoy to pass. I burst into the study, where Gaither was 
talking with Bruno. “Gates, the miracle is happening. Hitler is 
getting ready to attack the Soviet Union.” 

Gaither was unimpressed. “Don’t get excited. It would be 
suicide for Germany to take on another enemy at this time.” 

His calm made me angry. “I know what I’m talking about.” 
Then I turned to Bruno. “Here is some money. Will you please 
buy me all the flour, cereal, and sugar you can find in the 
black market? We’ll starve if they start bombing the railroads, 
or if there is another siege.” 

He placidly promised, and I went to impart the news to 
Pola. She had more faith in my intuition. 

Again trucks rumbled all night. Towards morning a steady 
drone woke me up, and I saw droves of airplanes flying to the 
east. I woke Gaither. 

“Gosh, don’t you ever sleep?” he asked disgustedly. 

“But Gates,” I exclaimed, “look at all those planes! ” 

“Just maneuvers. Do get under the covers before you catch 
pneumonia.” 

When we got up there wasn’t a cloud in the sky and the 
streets looked very quiet and almost gay in the sunshine. It 
was Sunday, and I could see people going in and out of the 
church on the square. I noticed how few Germans were about. 

After lunch, Gaither, Mimi, and I went to the Botanical 
Garden. It was full of people. We found a bench near the 
fountain and sat in the sun. Mimi fed the sparrows, children 
were playing all around us, an old woman next to me was 
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dozing, Gaither was reading. Suddenly someone pointed to 
the sky, and shouted, “Look!” 

There, high against the cloudless blue, was a rapidly flying 
airplane letting out a jet of white smoke in a long spiral 
dazzling white in the sunshine. The plane disappeared to the 
west towards the center of the city. 

A well-remembered whine and an explosion rent the air. 
Another and another followed. More planes were flying very 
high, and we heard more detonations. 

In the garden panic broke out. People were running. Chil- 
dren crawled under benches and bushes. The old woman next 
to me whimpered, “What shall I do? I can’t run.” 

I clutched Mimi with one hand, took the woman by the 
arm with the other hand. Gaither collected some crying chil- 
dren who had been separated from their mothers. Shepherd- 
ing our little group, we made for the exit. But at the gate we 
stopped. There were no more planes, and everything was 
normal. It seemed absurd to run. 

Three frantic mothers rushed up, overjoyed to find their 
children. Many people were leaving. 

“We seem to have got unnecessarily excited,” said Gaither. 
“They must have been German planes, and the noise couldn’t 
have been bombs.” 

“Let’s go back,” said Mimi. “I want to feed my little birds.” 
We walked back to the bench. 

Two more explosions shook the air, and then the blood- 
curdling scream of an air-raid siren sounded. In the street an 
open army car swooshed by. All of a sudden I realized that 
across from the park were the S.S. barracks. 

“Goodness! If the Russians are bombing, they’ll go first 
after the barracks.” 

This time we really ran. Gaither picked Mimi up, and we 
raced home. When we reached the Methodist Building we 
found the entrance full of people gazing up into the sky. Two 
of them were German privates, green with fright. To me it 
was such a wonderful sight to see frightened Germans that 
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I almost could have welcomed the whole Red Army with open 
arms. 

After the all-clear, we all went mad with excitement. We 
ran around shaking hands, slapping friends and strangers on 
the back, crying, “It’s true. They’re fighting. They’ll cut each 
other’s throats, and we’ll be free.” 

Towards evening the Germans issued “Extras,” and we 
learned that they had attacked at dawn. “The victorious Ger- 
man Army is forging ahead.” The number of destroyed Soviet 
tanks, planes, and divisions was announced. 

The next day Bruno brought the news that the first bomb 
we had heard had wounded many, among them our friends the 
Jellineks. Dr. and Mrs. Jellinek were taking a stroll with their 
three-year-old son, when the bomb dropped about ten yards 
from them. All three were in Evangelical Hospital. Many 
pieces of shrapnel had been removed from Dr. Jellinek’s ab- 
dominal cavity. His wife had suffered only contusions and 
minor wounds, but little Tommy had lost a leg. 

We could not eat our lunch, but were sitting at the table 
when Pola came in with a letter brought by a policeman. It 
was a summons from the Gestapo. Gaither was ordered to 
appear at once at Szucha Avenue. 

“I’m going with you,” I exclaimed. “Just let me get my hat.” 

I knew I would not be able to endure the suspense if I 
stayed at home. Was it something connected with the church? 
Was it an arrest? 

At the Gestapo, despite the urgency of the summons, we 
found the indicated room closed. An orderly said the Kom- 
missar was at a meeting and told us to wait. We waited for 
three hours, sitting silently beside each other. The longer I 
waited, the more terrifying were the suppositions that whirled 
in my mind. I had no doubt Gaither was going to be arrested. 

A tall, dapper officer appeared. We got up, and Gaither 
presented the summons. 

“Ah, Herr Superintendent, I’d forgotten about you. These 
tedious meetings. I’m sorry to have kept you waiting. The 
matter is really unimportant. I wanted to ask you a few ques- 
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tions about your church, but it’s late now. Could you come . 
back tomorrow?” 

He bowed politely and disappeared. 

I was dizzy. I felt like laughing and crying at the same time. 
Outside I suddenly felt limp. Wave after wave of nausea swept 
me. I got sick in full view of the Gestapo, to my mortification. 

Innumerable hospitals appeared all over Warsaw in the next 
few days. They were in requisitioned school buildings, in 
office buildings, even in private homes. A section of the gutted 
Ministry of War, just around the corner from our street, was 
hastily repaired and converted into a lazaret. The first casualties 
coming in created a sensation. It became a favorite pastime for 
the inhabitants of Warsaw to watch the German wounded 
being taken off trains and loaded into ambulances. 

In the excitement that followed the twenty-second of June, 
we almost forgot our permission, but when, at the end of the 
month, we were still in the dark, we went to the local Gestapo. 
They knew nothing about it. The man to whom Gaither 
addressed his query said, “It’s a good thing you’re planning to 
leave. You are No. 1 on our list if hostages are taken, or if we 
have to make arrests among Americans.” He looked at us with 
amusement. 

Gaither, seeing that this long wait was depressing me, sug- 
gested one day, “Let’s take the afternoon off and have a good 
walk.” 

“All right, but where shall we go?” 

“Oh,” he said, “let’s go and look at the wounded Germans.” 

On the lawn behind the high, wrought-iron fence that sur- 
rounded the grounds of the former Ministry of War, men sat 
in hospital garb. Some had their arms in slings, others hobbled 
on crutches, a few wore bandages on their heads— all of them 
lighter cases. 

“Well,” said Gaither, “after all, the badly wounded can’t be 
expected to roam around.” 

Several of the wounded men came up and leaned against the 
fence, curiously looking at the crowd on the street. The way 
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they clutched the bars made me think they were glad of this 
protection. The Poles stood motionless, their faces blank, their 
eyes staring. The tension between the two groups, facing each 
other in complete silence across the iron pickets, was high- 
strung. 

Gaither said, “Some day a remedy might be found for 
sclerosis, cancer, or even old age, but who will ever find a 
cure for such hatred?” 

The next day we had a letter from Cracow. It was brief: 
“The Headquarters of the Gestapo have refused you permis- 
sion to leave the General Gouvernement.” A few words 
canceled our expectation of returning to America before the 
end of the war. Evidently the Germans still hoped that the 
United States would remain neutral. It would never do for 
witnesses like us, of the New Order in Europe, to escape at 
this time. 

“Now our arrest is but a question of time,” said Gaither. 
“It would be best to get ready immediately.” 

With our return to America in view, I had given little 
consideration to my clothes. Now that we had to stay, it was 
a different matter. Gaither was fairly well equipped for a term 
in prison, but my clothes were worn out. I decided to buy a 
dress, and then we would leave for Bory to get ourselves in 
good shape physically with fresh air, sunshine, and rest. 

Theoretically, rationed clothing could be bought if one had 
a special permit, but it was said that the person who had re- 
ceived such a document had not yet been bom. I went to the 
city ration bureau. The line of applicants stretched for a block. 
Meekly I took my place at the end. I stood from eight in the 
morning until one. The next day I stood again. This time 
the line edged closer to the door, and the third day I found 
myself inside the building. More days of standing. Finally I 
reached the third floor— and the desk where an application 
blank was handed me. The clerks were browbeaten, hungry- 
looking Polish girls, but the decision depended on a German. 
Carefully I filled out line after line of my form. Name, address, 
birthplace, age, race, nationality, religion, occupation of hus- 
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band, and the requested article. I placed my signature at the 
bottom and handed the paper back with a sigh of relief. The 
girl took it into an inner office with my passport, but after a 
while an irate official came out. He said severely, “You haven’t 
filled out all the lines. You haven’t given a motive for your 
request.” 

This was the last straw! Hadn’t I proved, standing day after 
day, through rain and sunshine, that I needed a dress? Ex- 
asperated, I wrote out in the allotted space, under the heading 
Motive for the Request, “Lack of fig leaves.” Defiantly I 
handed back the sheet, expecting to be hit over the head for 
my insolence. 

But the German only grunted, u Na gut ” (“All right”), and 
stamped the paper. Then he threw the petition to one of the 
girls, who filed it. I was told to come back for an answer in 
eight days. Fully expecting a refusal, but determined to carry 
out my experiment to the end, I went on the appointed day. 
A permit to buy three yards of goods was handed to me. 

But my triumph was of short duration, for although Gaither, 
Pola, Bruno, Mrs. Latinek, and I searched the city high and 
low, singly and in groups, we never found an inch of material. 
At last we gave up, and after packing our remaining posses- 
sions we telegraphed Father and Mother to expect us. Mimi, 
when we told her we were going back to Bory, was in her 
seventh heaven. Of course she had forgotten what she had 
been told would await us if we did not return to America, and 
we did not remind her of it. 

Back on the hill, we exchanged greetings and news. We 
learned that Dr. Ludwik, our country physician, had been 
arrested. Old Gardon’s son had also been taken; he had been 
shot. 

“Let’s not talk about these things,” I said to Mother and 
Father, “not for a few days at least. All we want is rest and 
peace.” 

But in a small community like Bory news travels fast, and 
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we were still unpacking when a messenger brought a letter 
from the mayor. 

“Dear Friends,” he wrote. “Have just had a phone call from 
the Gestapo. They know of your arrival and enjoin me to tell 
you that, being American citizens, you can’t stay here. You 
will have to leave for Warsaw within the next twenty-four 
hours.” 



July 1941 

by GAITHER 

T he mayor’s note was a crushing blow. I ran to town to 
ask him whether it hadn’t been a cruel joke or a mistake. 
He was genuinely distressed, but explained that it was against 
German regulations to have foreigners living so close to the 
border. I returned home and told Hania that we would have 
to appeal to the Gestapo Kommissar himself. Maybe if he 
understood that we had come here every summer for the last 
thirteen years and were well known by the entire population, 
he would relent. 

So, the next morning, instead of taking a train back to War- 
saw, we went in the opposite direction, one stop up the line, 
to the headquarters of the Gestapo for our district. 

Before the war this village had been a popular summer resort. 
Now the hotels and boarding houses were either empty— looted 
and their windows broken— or occupied by convalescing Ger- 
man soldiers. The Gestapo was in one of the best of the hotels. 

For twenty minutes we waited. Then the door opened, and 
the absolute master of the life and freedom of our district 
walked in. Hania explained our case. 

“You can’t stay. It’s against the regulations. Go back where 
you came from,” he said brutally. 

Hania began to cry. “We have nothing to go back to. We’ve 
closed our home.” 
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He repeated that it was against regulations, but Hania con- 
tinued to plead and cry. Her tears made me impatient. Couldn’t 
she see that nothing would soften this heavy-set, heavy-jowled 
satrap? I was mistaken. Her strategy must have been good, for 
quite unexpectedly the scowling despot said, “Oh, well. You 
don’t have to go back to Warsaw. Go anywhere, just so you 
are seven miles away from the border.” 

This opened up all sorts of possibilities. “Could we move to 
Ruda? ” I asked. This little village was seven miles from Bory 
on the railroad line. 

He consented. He also magnanimously allowed us two days 
to make arrangements. 

In the heavy rain now falling we splashed our way home. 
Whispering to each other, we made some plans. At five the 
next morning we took the train to Ruda, and there we rented 
a room— a simple, white-washed peasant’s izba, with straw 
sacks instead of mattresses on the beds. We knew we would 
not spend much time there. We went to the local police and 
registered as residents. Then we explained our predicament to 
our landlords. They promised to co-operate. “You spend a 
few nights here, and don’t worry. In case they come, we’ll 
say you’ve gone for a walk. Then we’ll send one of the boys 
on his bicycle to warn you, and you can come back on the 
next train.” 

That night we slept in our new home, but the next day we 
went back to the house on the hill. For two weeks we went 
to Ruda every other night, but once the news had spread 
among the local population that we were permanent resi- 
dents, Hania did not trouble any more to commute, and I 
went only two nights a week. I took walks in the village. The 
little huts strung along the unlit streets almost seemed un- 
inhabited. The only point where there was movement and 
color was the railroad station. Many trains passed through, 
bringing troops from Hungary to the eastern front. Some- 
times they stopped, and the Hungarians got off to stretch their 
legs or get a drink of water. I always took this opportunity to 
talk to them. Some of them knew a few words of Polish; with 
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others I had to use the sign language. These swarthy fellows 
were simple peasants and very friendly towards me, whom 
they took for a Pole. 

One evening a long troop train stopped, and the local rail- 
road man told me it would stay overnight. I watched the 
soldiers prepare their evening meal. Many of them were 
Ruthenians. Their language was very similar to Polish, and I 
had little difficulty in conversing with them. I walked over 
to one, a young fair-haired peasant. 

“Why are you in the army?” I asked. 

“They drafted me.” 

“Are you glad you are going to war?” 

“Hell!” he spit on the ground. 

“Are you a Communist?” 

“No, but I have nothing against the Russians.” 

Another one said, “Neither do I. And why should I fight 
anybody? I have a wife and kids at home.” 

“What are you going to do when they send you to the 
front?” I asked. 

They laughed and put up their hands in a gesture of sur- 
render. 

All summer, in preparation for that which we knew to be 
unavoidable— our arrest— I learned to dam and patch, to wash 
and iron. Hania wrote out instructions on how to care for my 
clothes, how to wash using the least amount of soap. I learned 
to bend over a washboard and to iron my shirts, which accord- 
ing to the family I would have to do in prison. 
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by HAN I A 

L ife went on in the usual way: we hunted for food, did 
housekeeping, darned, and worked in the garden. We 
found a way of combining work with hygiene, and the sav- 
ing of clothes with sunbathing: we did the hoeing, weeding, 
and watering of the garden clad in bathing suits. Lola and her 
husband followed our example. This innovation aroused in- 
dignation. The peasants would stop by the hedge and grumble 
about such indecent exposure while tilling God’s own soil! 
Evidently, though, the costumes were all right with the Lord, 
for that summer we were rewarded with a bumper crop. 

We were watched by the police. Repeatedly we were sum- 
moned to the district Gestapo in New Market, where our 
passports were examined and stamped each time. On one of 
these occasions we got hungry and looked for an eating place. 
The town was small, but it had had several restaurants in 
prewar days. Now most of them were closed, and others were 
accessible only to Germans. After inquiring around, we finally 
found one, but it was crowded with waiting people. But 
Gaither said, “Look, there is another room over there, and I 
see a free table.” 

And, indeed, parting a heavy, red plush curtain, he led me 
into a much smaller room where, of the four tables, only one 
was occupied. I nudged Gaither. Three Germans were sitting 
at it. 

“So what?” muttered Gaither. “Let them sit. You don’t 
have to look at them.” 

Waiting to be served, we drew out a Polish paper and sat 
reading it, and talking to each other in English. Again and 
again I felt the Germans from the adjoining table gaze at us 
intently. Each time I would lower my paper and stare back 
contemptuously. 

An obsequious waiter approached. It was a meatless day, 
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and we ordered potato stew, but when we tasted it we almost 
choked. 

“Gaither,” I said, “do you see what I see? Real vegetables! 
And pieces of meat!” 

This surprise was nothing compared with the vertigo that 
seized us when the bill was presented. It was so small that we 
asked the waiter if he hadn’t made a mistake. On the threshold 
of the main room, I turned around to cast one more look at 
the place where we had had such a meal, and then my eyes 
bulged. There, pinned to the red plush, was a large sign, 
Nur fur Deutsche. 

On the street we leaned against each other shaking with 
laughter. Lila Bolkowna came up, and we told her how we 
had violated the sanctum sanctorum. 

“Whew!” she said, “Even Germans avoid that room. It’s 
only for the gentlemen of the Gestapo.” 

Father went several times to see Werle about Dr. Ludwik. 
At first Werle, influenced by his wife and Helga, did not want 
to intercede. Helga said, “If the doctor has been arrested, he 
must have done something. Let him take the consequences.” 

Even to Werle such a supposition seemed absurd. The doctor 
was a quiet man, a typical country general practitioner. Before 
his arrest, one could meet him day and night, walking the 
mountain paths with a stick in one hand and his medicine case 
in the other. With four thousand destitute peasants to look 
after, he could not possibly have been a Doctor Jekyl and a 
political Mr. Hyde. So Werle, overriding his wife’s and 
daughter’s protests, went to see the Kreishauptmann (prefect 
of the district). His intercession probably would have borne 
no fruit if the mayor, on his side, had not followed it up with 
substantial bribes. 

Dr. Ludwik came back two months after his arrest. He 
narrowly missed the fate of sixty men who were executed a 
few hours after his release. In fact, he had been brought out 
with them that day into the prison yard. They had been told 
to leave their overcoats and hats behind, for they would not 
need them. They were lined up in front of waiting trucks. 
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While the first men were being loaded, a guard came for the 
doctor and led him to the prison office. There his release 
papers were given him. Although the next train for Bory 
wasn’t due for two hours, he went straight to the station, 
where he sat down with his face in his hands. A heavy hand 
falling on his shoulder made him look up. Two uniformed 
Gestapo men were behind him. 

“Come! It was a mistake. We are taking you back.” 

Ludwik got up without a word and took a few steps when 
peals of laughter from his captors brought him to a stop. 

“Ha, ha, ha,” they roared. “Wasn’t that a good joke? We 
just wanted to see your face when you heard you were going 
back to prison.” 

Our woods and clearings were covered with berries of every 
kind. Peasant children, although the Germans forbade it, 
would pick them and bring them to the door. The berries 
were a welcome addition to our monotonous diet. One after- 
noon we bought several quarts of wild strawberries — in Bory 
they could be found all summer— and blueberries. We put them 
on the long shelf that ran the length of the back porch. There, 
covered with sieves, they would keep fresh until the next day. 

That night we were awakened by a shot fired very close to 
the house, the thud of running feet, and shouting in German. 
But in a little while everything grew quiet, and we went back 
to sleep. In the morning I went to fetch a bowl of berries from 
the porch— but the shelf was empty. I called Christine and 
Mother, who sighed over our loss. The dishes could not be 
replaced. 

“Three china bowls,” groaned Mother. 

“And a large enameled platter,” added Christine gloomily. 

Could it have been the gypsies we had seen on the road 
yesterday? I asked Stypula. 

“Perhaps. But if they had them at first, they don’t have 
them any more,” he said cryptically. 

I asked him to explain. 

“I don’t want it to get out that I told you,” he said. I 
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promised it wouldn’t, and he continued. “The dog was bark- 
ing, and I went out to see why. I saw a man with a basket 
over his arm jumping over your fence. At the same moment a 
German patrol appeared from behind the hedge. They called, 
Wer da? and Halt ! The man threw down the basket and 
skipped. The Germans fired once, but it was dark, and they 
did not bother to chase him. They picked up the basket, and 
as they passed my gate I heard something clattering inside.” 

That afternoon, as soon as I had finished the dishes, Gaither 
and I set out for the Grenzschutz (frontier guard) head- 
quarters, three miles away. I took a shopping bag with me to 
carry the dishes back. We knocked at the guardhouse beside 
the road, and an older man— an Austrian and not unfriendly 
towards the Poles— came out. When I had explained, he beamed. 

“ Jawohl /” (“Yes indeed!”) We have your dishes. Come up 
to the house with me, and I’ll get them for you.” 

We followed him to the headquarters— once a summer 
hotel— but I was afraid to go inside, because under the stairs 
that led into the vestibule one of the terrible police dogs was 
growling in a makeshift cage. The enormous beast barked 
furiously at our approach and threw himself against the boards 
until they bent. 

The Austrian disappeared. When he came back he was 
followed by a young officer in shirt sleeves and house slippers 
who spoke roughly. 

“You can’t have the dishes,” he said. “How do I know they 
are yours?” 

“They were picked up by the patrol at our gate when the 
thief dropped them, and I can describe them accurately.” 

“Have you made a formal report to the police?” 

This took us aback. “No, I haven’t. But I will if you say it 
is necessary.” 

“Of course it is necessary.” He turned on his heels and left 
us. 

The afternoon was very warm and we were tired, but we 
went to the police. It was the Polish police which, though 
partly reinstated by the Germans, had neither weapons nor 
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the least executive power. We made a formal complaint, and 
the clerk wrote out all the details and a full description of the 
stolen articles. 

Lightheartedly, we went back the following day to the 
Grenzschutz house on the border. The same surly officer re- 
ceived us. We told him that all formalities had been satisfied. 

“Where is the proof of your statement? Would you expect 
me to proceed on the strength of your word? You’ll have 
to wait until I have been formally notified by the Polish 
police.” 

Several days went by, and we took another trip to the 
border, only to learn that so far no communication from the 
Polish police had been received. 

Though we missed our dishes, Mother wanted me to give 
up the hunt. But I was thoroughly mad and felt that the 
struggle with the Grenzschutz had become my personal little 
war against the German Reich. 

At the Polish police station I was promised that one of their 
men would accompany me to the Grenzschutz house to testify 
in my case. The next day he came for me. This time the 
German officer did not come out, but ordered us to come up 
to his office. Paralyzed with fear of passing the cage, I held 
on tight to the Polish policeman’s sleeve while the dog’s teeth 
snapped through the bars only a few inches away from my 
ankles. The German, in shirt sleeves and house slippers as 
usual, was sprawling behind a desk. Several other men were 
sitting around the room. While the Pole made his report, the 
Grenzschutz only glared at him venomously. As soon as he 
had finished, I stepped forward. 

“May I have my dishes now?” 

“No,” snapped the officer, “you may not. The report is 
oral. It should have been in writing.” 

Indignation choked me. “In heaven’s name, why didn’t you 
tell me before? Or why didn’t you tell me at once that you 
don’t want to give me back my property?” 

“Shut up,” he bellowed, banging his fist on the table. “I 
forbid you to speak to me that way.” 
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Hearing some of the men snicker, he added in a more official 
tone, “You’ve gone about this affair in a most irregular manner. 
You tried to obtain the objects in our possession by subterfuge, 
by approaching one of the men. How do I know that they 
are yours?” 

Unable to find my voice I pulled out my compact and 
dabbed fur. Under Soviet occupation, 
Jacob, who was a lawyer, had to hide, since the Soviet 
authorities deported Polish lawyers and judges to penal 
colonies. For nearly two years he lived in forests and caves, 
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and when the Germans came, he g]!«ed^ them as liberators. 
Under the German regime, Miller was made chief of police. 

One day Jacob came to his office, but after a few minutes, he 
said, 'I'm sorry, but I've got to hurry. All Jews have been 
ordered to report for work this afternoon with spades and 
shovels.' 

" *Jacob,' said Miller, 'don't go. Stay today with me. Sit here 
wMc I 6tMi mf W03rk» and Am we'll go home and have 
supper togeth^.* 

" -Not on your life/ esdbteed |acoi>; 'If need tm ad^ 
my spade, you can bet 111 be lltej^* io myM^l^ to hAp 
beat those Bolsheviks.' 

'*Miller told me, 'I knew what the spades were for. They 
were to be used in digging Jewish graves. Too bad Jacob didn't 
listen to me. After helping with the digging, he was shot 
with the others that afternoon.' " I 

The mi ^ l^vember bcoii^tit txlmimelf mii weMher; 
Motet f^Sm wefe ^M^Eig ainxiously to knew li^i^bier 
- -wt W0ttld }^ ^oExt for didsras^ We were tdib^ag Mlou 
vexf .Wt3^ tod, ft would be a comfort to have at le*^ a few 
days together, so we made plans to leave Warsaw around the 
middle of December. Gaither bought our railroad tickets. I did 
some Christmas shopping— a rag doll for Mimi, two ounces i 
of real tea for Mother, Alexis Carrel's Man, The Unknown for 
Father, and a necklace for Christine. 

After one of our Friday night concerts, Rndi mi 1 were 
W^tjijg for Gildi^' in thd rapidly emptying hall. 

wonld you like for Oiristms?'' I j^ked h^. 

*T gwess a pound ol coffee. Axid yoti?" 

"A \m of real soap. Tile kind we get on our ratioil cards 
smells awful. I hate to touch it. They say the Germans get 
fat out of human corpses to make it with. There must be 
something to it." 

We were interrupted by Gaither, who came up and intro- 
duced a tall and very thin boy— an American named Paul Quail- 
He looked so famished that I invited Mm ov^ to #ai3jer liie 
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sdll Qtioj!^ mxxit in die spigot wbk iGviu£db to stxetseh 
soup, 

"Are you sure he is all right?" I asked Gaither while Paul 
was speaking to Ruth. *'What if he is a spy?" 
"We'll have to be careful." 

But the next day, watching our guest eat in silence and 
with concentration, I knew that he was no German agent. 
Ftom fliat day on, we abno^ adopted 

Gradually we Ie«upEi«kl l%al's ffis fadier lufid taiq^luE 
tnai^iiuiti^ in m American xmv&ttnty. In 1939 he had br^oght 
his wife and two children to Poland to visit his ailing mother. 
The old lady died just before the outbreak of hostilities. Dm^ 
ing the first year of the war Paul's parents tried to return to 
America, but the German authorities raised innumerable 
obstacles. However, in the spring of 1941 they were finally 
able to visit our consulate in Berlin and obtain their new green 
passports. All arrangements were completed for their trip 
|iQnie« including steamship reservations^ Th^ ret^srned f(» Jydd 
wkmi they had bem lii^, to pack. On/h^ % s&vend days 
b0f<^ i^e ^diediailed departxu^e, I^nl waa a^ni^tedt Knowi^ 
he had done ilothing wrong, he expected to be ideased, IntC 
he was taken to a cell. Th^ cell, designed to accommodate 
twelve, contained fifty-two men. I asked him how they could 
d^p. 

"Two or three to a bunk. Whenever a few washed or 
dressed, the rest of us had to stay on the bunks. During the 
summer, the cell was stifling, the heat unbearable. They didn't 
tdease the for m months." 

^And wluit fl^onc your parents?-* 

-^ef arrested Father cm aftser me, bnot he vm lUfpt 
in a separate cell." 
Their food was rotten beets and turnips. It was a red letter 

day when potatoes were served. He got dysentery, but he 
remained on the same diet and in the same cell. His two bed- 
fellows caught the disease from him. 
*The worst of it was that a number of inmates were de- 
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generates and hardened criminals. Tim Gempi^ cpmMy 
forced this association on us." 

He was beaten and tortured. He had pulled through how- 
ever, and as time went by his cracked leg mended, and the 
cuts on his body became scars. Only the broken eardrum 
would not heal. In November they let him out and deported 
him to Warsaw. His ladder t^ni^ed in prison, bis ^N^tMt fldi4 

Oai % tokd Decm^ ^imrnoti^ Huih and I| itii4#e€ In 
coats» talked in whispers, comparing dhilbb£nSf 'WWb 
Gaither sat at the radio jotdf^ down the British broadcast. 
Suddenly he called out impatiently, "Hush!" He turned up 
the radio, which we usually kept down to a mere whisper, and 
Ruth and I drew nearer. When the speaker had finished, 
Gaither snapped it off. ' ' 

Japan had attacked Pearl Harbor. 

*^ow it is a question ci h^mSi*^ 1 said, "unril we aie tot^i^ 
Q&cimsxy is boimd to follow suit, after what has happened. We 

mm f^ m^sdy at once*'- 

Ru^ imaUy so easy-going, grew very angjry. "Nothing ■ 
will l^pp^" she snapped. "Why diould Germany declare 
war on America? She is only too anxious to have. the United 

States stay out of it." 

Gaither was of the same opinion. "Keep your shirt on, 
sweetheart," he said. "Although I am sure we will land in jail 
one of these days, I don't think it will happen until after 
Qurisdnas," 

"Qatesi^' I c0!tid, exasperated, *ym msS^ me ss&k If yoa 
tiUt diat ymc Ck^^mas& hxM^y mesm aayiliing fi^d)er« 
you're cmy." 

However, when several days went by and nothing hap- 
pened, I forgot my fears. 

The winter had hardly started, and this was my sixth cold 
of the season. Pola, when she came in one morning with my 
breakfast said severely, "You're not getting up today," 

"Oh, Pola," I wailed. "I have a milhon things to do. Let tm 
get up!" 
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*^Qvtt my doid bo%^! And IF ym try to pull any tricis, 

It was not yet eight o^dodt, but G&tthet im dneady 
dressed and ready to go out. 

"Muse you go?" I asked. 'It is still dark, and the weather 
is awful." 

But he said he had an appointment at the bank and called 
back from the door that he would be home by ten. Around 
nine Aunt Genia dropped in. 

'Ws vram la bmi^^ ^ «dd, ta&xag 6S her gloves* *'You 
must Hsrre fii^i Is tibe heat 

%t vm turned on a wcdk dgo for ^ ivhofe d^^TliBt*S'Why 
it^SWarm." 

**Weli, I thought there was a difference in tetnpeitlture. My 
house is colder than a bam, and last night I was so cold I 
cried like a baby.'* 

Pola burst into the room. "There are two men asking for 
Pan Pastor," she whispered. "They speak only German. What 
shall I tell them?" 

"Ask them to wait. Til be right out." 

She left, and I jumped out of bed, slipping my feet into my 
bedroom slippers. I was reaching for my housecoat when the 
door was rti^^ open iiid two sieti— cigars betweerit Aei^ 
mi hm m tliek jbeadsM^^sdOked One i^Unce it lliem 
told me v^o tiNy wei^ 

"What do ym ^^^?** I ask^ vMk pmmniied cahnness as 
I slipped on kimono. 

One of the I3$in had gone to the side door and was peering 
into the next room. The other one answered, "Where is your 
husband?" 

"He's out." 

"Hmm, an early bird. Where has he gone?" 
"I don't know, he didn't say." 

The other one came back from his inspection, and asked, 
**When do you expect him back?" 
I thought rapidly: If they have conie I©, aitest G«tibc^^ it 
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iviUbebettieartogireliiin *^AmaiBidm0a:^ 
maybe latcr#** 

The first man said, more amiably, "We are frran llie C^ty 

Hall. We understand that your husband is administrator of 
this building, and we would like to see him about the water 
tax. We'll be back around twelve. Tell him to wait for us 
here." 

No sooner had the door closed after them than I said to 
Aunt C^iia, "Gaicher*s grip is packed, ^ well Imt to get 
him samc fwcsk bf^ and maybe a jMbce of ap4<^ced ineatp'* 

My siant inM ddbiondf, ^Ant yon sure ic was ifcd^ 

"They must have been," said Pola, who had come back* 
"They looked into the buffet drawers on their way out." 

Pola went out to hunt for Gaither's food. Shortly after ten, 
Gaither came back, and I told him what had happened. He 
laughed. 

"You have a wild imagination." 

Grumbling, he put on his prison shoes and suit which I 
bad Md out. Bat be iaw tl^ my Bob Was bringing in, 
lie didn/t argue any mofe. wane sdaiiAled eggs md t 

smsiSl ^ meat; a cup of leal tea, aild a stale d^i^plutac 
Pola had done wonders and was justly pmxid this unusual 
treat. Trying to hide her emotion, she spoke grufHy: "Paa 
Pastor had better stop staring and begin to eat. The police 
will be here any minute, and you don't want to go on an 
empty stomach. The first twenty-four hours the prisoners get 
no food." 

Gaither went over his correspondence and papei^. We 
burned a letters, and I jotted down ^ismictioiis ihom 
t&e dtux^f y^imM I to give Bix)^er Najder. 

**TwcI?e o'ctodt,** sad Gaitfejer. and a«e your 
pc^^Iien? IVe wasted enough time. If anyone a>mes for mc, 
you know where to find me. I have a class downstairs." 

An hour later there was a ring at the front door. Pola went 
to open it and I followed her. A Gestapo sergeant walked in. 

"/jt Herr War field daF^^ he asked loudly. 

I stepped forward. "My husband has gone to a class," I said. 
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*^Wh^i ^XMX ^X^ iom y^ni that he wm mt i& kme 

"How was ! £0 Mow they wece die Gic^fK>^ Itejr said 
they had come about the water tax." 
He lat^jhed- "k diat what tliey said? AU right, but whete 

is he?" 

"On the second floor," 

"Take me to him." 

"Do you have to arrest him?" 

*^&c arrest, madam! Intern!" he exclaimed virtoously* "But 
Iicw diid you know?" 

**Wt iWe bee^ a^>ecd% it, sibxu^ everybody does naW-^ 
adays**^ 

We walked into the adniinistration office. Gaither was 
standing with his back to ti^ taking to Michael. Augustus, 
the clerk, was the first to see tSs, and he ran to Gaither. "The 

Gestapo! They are here for you." 

Gaither came up, looking just as usual. "Hania, ask him if 
I might sign a few checks." 

The request was granted. Gaither wrote, got up, went from 
man to man to shake hands in goodbye. Then we returned to 
our apartment, widi the Gestapo sergeant watching every 
move. 

G^er^ bag stood mat^, had thoughtfully strapped 
to jt 9 yMket and Wff itm% ^impMa coat, had put a 
Imi of bmad and two i^tursds €il ^noi^ t&Bit into tibe bag 
and also a piece of laundry soap that she had managed to 
buy. I adced the Gestapo officer if I could |^ye Gaither a book 
or two, and he answered that diere were no orders to the 
contrary. 

"I'll take my German language book with me," said Gaither. 

While he stepped into his study, I turned to the Gestapo 
man. "Take me to jail with him, please." 

"The order was to bring only your husband." 

"I want to be arrested too. My bag is ready. I want to go 
to prison "mtii hm^' 
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'*S6rry, not tteic^^ Mstyt^e 111 be biBicA feu: you soon,'' 
he added eomf oj^giy. 

When Gafthor ItaA got all his things togiBcher, the oiScer 
said he had a car waiting down in the We kissed. It 

was unemotional, brief. With a last smile at me, and a hand- 
shake with Pola, whose face was screwed up into a ball, Gaither 
started toward the door. Suddenly I remembered I hadn't 
packed his Testament. 

"Wait!" I called. "I've forgotten something." 

^Acby these v^oQt^l'^ eaid^n^ ilie ^uick*^ 

I Biadb ^ &isk lot ihc T^i^tamietitv picked up a Mck of 
caxiSst a^v kkto G^tttheir's poc&ei: & ttai 

Q^Eldier W)BS h ^ atr. fl^ waved and grinned, and die next 
moment was gpiie. 



December 1941 

by GAITHER 

IK TH£ Gestapo sedan, I relaxed against the cushions of the 
back se^t At ksl I Was afc^4 ^ ^® mxsptixise of 
waiting was ot^er* 

dtove in^ tiie yaid ^ faeadqwrt^ m Stncha 
Atein^j and I was led into the t^isetii^ l3i^ build|%, 
through a stoutlj barted door^ Awi down a long corridor. 
One sid^ of tlie passfge had a row of small grs^ed windows^ 
the other, a row of grated doors that opened on small rooms 
furnished with four schoolroom desks each. People were 
sitting at the desks, their heads on their arms. Near the end 
of the passage was a room with two narrow cots, the guards' 
rest room. Here a heavily padded door ended the corridor. 
Next to it was a grated door, and through this I entered a 
long, narrow room. It looked like a section of a corridor con- 
verted into a cell. It was furnished with four iron cots, one 
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of tbcm oiwttd ndidi t til^ dkty pmmsSfjird^i^ wm4m 
chairs. 

I sat for a while thumbii^ the two German novels I found 
in the cell, and then a guard came for me. We walked up 
several flights of stairs and crossed to the northern wing of 
the building. I was ushered into an expensively furnished 
office, which I had never seen before. I waited at the door 
while the keen-looking officer behind the desk— the Kommis- 
sar— fini^ied a conversation with officials. When they had left 
lie ttM^d f6 inc. 

^'Please isms» mtat imm Hei^ SupetiEic^^^ V& Bogl&li 
wm excelkne, ^tb <»ily si t£a<^ <tf an acfeent. I& gdc tip and 
motioned towards a leather chair by his desk. "Have a seat." 
Out of a drawer of his mahogany dedc, he produced a box of 
cigars and held it out to me. 

"I don't smoke, thank you." 

"Mr. Warfieid, I regret having to arrest you. Orders from 
Berlin, you understand. It is nothing personal. I have followed 
yoor activities— your church work and your work in die 
Amtmm Colony. 

"We mtd jwjur asskaffl^* Ym kaow tibc people registwd 
in ymt cdtof^ It just haj^ie^ idiit we hate iki xo»ke a nmnber 
of arrests among Americans, and we have ta Im&w their 
whereabouts." He smiled at me expectantly. 

"There is nothing I can do for you. You have the list of 
the members of our colony and their addresses." 

He looked slightly annoyed. "We know, and I am sure you 
do too, that many of the addresses are fictitious. There is no 
4Qnbt you could help." As an aftierdiought, he added, "Of 
coarse, 1 ^Mdl ito aB h my powar to nuilcc yow 
m cofhlortablei^ 

Was it a promise to make things easy for me in r^mm lor 
collaboration? 

The Kommissat stood up and, bowing slightly, indicated 
that the interview was at an end. He rang, and the guard 
appeared immediately. 

On the way down to my cell, I told my black-shirted guard 
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ibat I wds himgiy. He said it was it^aibs^'regfd&^oas fd leed 
prisoners for the first twenty-four hours M libasti btip alis^ jai 
while he came back with a bowl of soup and A piece of tyc 

bread. 

The door had been left open, and I wandered into the 
guards' room. There was no one there. Sauntering back into 
the corridor, I was startled to see that the padded door was 
beixig opened and to hear a German voice shouting. A man was 
&mm dirough the door*^ m&m fe&ow. Ifis doidied were 
tdm. 1^ c<dlair of fais^irt was partly €iff, his liatr #Aiev^ 
Two purple welts ran across hii face^ Me stared at im ^^nxh 
wide-open expressionless eyes. The guttural voice bdlowed 
again, and this time 1 understood. 1 led the dazed man to the 
lavatory. Without a word, he let me pilot him. I waited behind 
the closed door, while he was retching inside. Then I took him 
back to the padded entrance. The glare of the light beyond 
was so strong that I blinked. Two pairs of powerful hands 
snatched the little Pole away from me, and the door closed 
wi^ a di9ll tbu4 My guard reappeared and ktt^a&i loe up in 
my ^ell. 

I watched tluroi^ 1^ bars oi liie door as the guards^ room 
across the corridor began to fill. One of the mea came.to my 
cell and asked in Polish if I understood German. He added, 
"The Fuehrer is going to make an important speech. You 
listen. We'll turn on the radio. You will hear something that 
will interest you." 

Brassy, martial music came over the loud speaker, followed 
by a fanfare of bugles and a short introduction, l^en tfa^ 
raucouSr pas^mMe vtAct oi HMer filled tie air: I tmdeistood 
liirde of he was saying, but tiie guards frequently stroiled 
over to str^ a point with dbeir own remarks. 

"He is giving that old idiot, Churchill, liie devil now." 

"Now he's telling that cripple of youi^ wlier6 to get off." 
I could understand them better than the voice over the radio. 

The words came over the air more clearly as Hitler declared 
war on the United States, and I did not need the help of the 
.Gestapo men to understand. 
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"So Fiki iti far §904** I tM iupdf. "^liiiid ^ bixs 

Aromul five I was told to put on my dvereodt md take mjr 
stiitcase. In the corridor I joined a groQp 6f Pole$— five puta 

and two women. They were probably young, but as they stood 
there, heads and bodies bruised, deep lines in their livid faces, 
their bloodless lips grimly compressed, there was no youth left 
in them. Two guards came out and, at a command, we faced 
left and shuffled forward— up the steps to the first floor, and 
tlirough a long cctftidor fiuoning the entire length of diebtuli^ 
ing 1^ li^ bade. la tite comyiird we i^stnbed into a hsg^ ym 
wMi k Ida^ amvas top. Sol^t of liie praooei^ idiead of 
did not have the strength to hoist themselves. The othm 
helped them, and the guards punched and struck. I was oat 
of the last to take my place on the hard boards placed athwart 
the truck for seats. I sat beside the two women. The chain 
was pulled tightly across our waist and securely fastened on 
both sides. Two muscular guards climbed in and sat astraddle 
on the last board. 

We fode along jostling one ^mo^er on ^ w^smif&t&iAt 
^estsL I Mt that I had to know oitf d^timtioti and addxessti^ 
cme of die goards in txty best German I idcD^ **Whete are 
we goingP 

He gave no sign of having heard. 

"Have we a long ride ahead of us?" 

He didn't even turn his eyes in my direction. 

The streets were now dimly lighted. Trucks and German 
cars were rolling by. Shabby pedestrians were hurrying along 
ihe side^^ilks, (My this morning I had been one of them, but 
now # tit^ seemed to h^mg to a life long forgotten. A£t^ 
m hOUfs of cofiiii^eilt, I co^d hardly rentember What it 
tneant to move and act fl*edy. The time spent as a prisoner in 
Russia had sndd^y emerged out of the past and had fused 
with the presefit iBt>t&ent. I had the choking feeling that I had 
always been a will-less thing, being shifted about, and that this 
would go on forever. 

The van stopped at one of the entrances to the ghetto, Some- 
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how 1 Imd ndt tiioi^t of my prisoti ad h^xig h^4t ike mr 
dosore. l%e Waved m on^ tai car pfo^red ifiimi^ 
tllltnig9 of Jews jamming the ghetto streets. This mtet have 
been a usual sight to them, for they hardly looked at us. 

We stopped in front of a high wall. The chauffeur sounded 
his horn, the great gates slowly opened, and no sooner had 
we passed than they closed again. I had joined the world of 
living corpses. I had become one more inmate among the three 
or four thousand political prisoners held in Pawiak. 

Out group was checked, and die mea »ad iifroniei^ liad 
come me were itift^lied oC I vm ts^m alone f6 a i^ttall 
iodm for xe|^^stnuiofi. The clerit eiiti^ed my dam m a 
krge ledger was a Pole, a prisoneS' '*fio had been assigned 
tihk job because he i|K)ke several languages fluently. He looked 
at mc with sympathy and thought it would do no harm if I 
sat down in the comer to wait for the warden, who was to 
take me to my quarters. Four guards came in. They were 
hulking brutes, with large fists and thick red necks. One of 
them stamped across the room and, towering over me, shouted 
something in German. I looked at him questioningly. He bel- 
lowed again, then slowly rolled back the cuffs of his uniform. 
The veins on his forehead swelled and moved under the skin. 
But before he could strike me the desk clerk cried out, *T>on't 
tmdx He is an American, and the K^mm^sar has given 
specM fMm^P 

My ^dte ended fallen a ^son tutricey mm for tm. W<5 
wall^ ^oi^h one yardf m^^i pa^ed a tkree^or^ 
btiilding— the wc»atiafl% f^soa, as I learned lati6ie"-4nother wall, 
al gate^ We came to a small yard ^Jtut off on two sides by tall 
structures, and on the third by a very high blank wall. On 
the left was a two-story building with windows that had no 
grating and were much larger than in the other buildings. We 
went up to the second story, where rooms were being 
scrubbed by prisoners. Before the German occupation of 
Poland, I was told, this building had housed prison officials. 
It had several apartments, and I was taken to one which con- 
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^(OxAMlkieeh^ 1091ns, a mM room, and a kitchen^ Thete 
I vm Mt and ]<o«2k^iiip^ 

were 4 homber of iron cois in ilie focnns, isdifc 9tmw 
ma^tfesses. I was alone. I looked for the best bed. The apait? 
ment, probably unheated since the oudbreak of war, was very 
cold. There were no blankets, and I was glad for the one Pola 
had strapped to my bag. I stretched out, fully clothed except 
that I took oS my shoes. I placed my suitcase under my head 
and promptly fell asleep. 

It was still dark when I was awakened by a Polish guard, 
-vvlip sbotik me by At Mulder, saying I w$s wanted 1^ 
office. I pull- on my i^ms md followed him to ike cmml 
buSding, where I wa$ VmA tip widi tm^ 00ter prisooets. We 
were packed inCo a prisim van, which took 11s buck to the 
Gestapo headquarters. 

This time the little cells in the basement were full of move- 
ment and sound. It was easy to tell at a glance that these noisy, 
whistling, fairly well-dressed civilians were not Poles weakened 
by months of slow starvation and torture. I recognized many 
members of OUT Ameiicaa Colony. They greeted me lustily, 
but before I had time to exdiaoge |t word with tktm^ 1 was 
whisked off M tiie Kmm^^sa^i office; YmexdsLj^s q^et, 
elegant sanctoaey was today jammed with people. At one end 
stood ft large group of civiliflo)^ At ^e otiier end, the Kom- 
missar, standing very straight, was snapping out orders, in a 
sharp, cutting voice, to a group of police agents. The door 
was constantly opening as new prisoners were brought in. 
Guards were rushing back and forth with documents and 
reports. No sooner had I entered than the Kommissar called 
me to his desk and began to rage. 

''What k&d of colony did you mi? What kmi of Bts did 
you presents Ihe addi^^ses on your xc^its are no good We 
can't find half of the Americans.'* 

I rejoiced inwardly that some ^ our members had been 
rf>lc to evade capture. He went on storming. I finally said 
quietly, *What could I do? We took down the addresses that 
wexe given, but we had neither the means nor the time to 
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dieck €betiL You can^t biune ine M these people ixioired aw&y 
to die counay after I had tufts in liiy xcfiojrts^^* 
This did not appease him. 

"Here," he cried, dirusting ft stack of filing cards at me. 

"Look at them." 

Indeed I did, curious to see which ones of our citizens had 
fled. Some of them, I remembered, had always told me they 
would hide in case America came into the war. 

Later the Kommissar made mt c^edc the papers of itien 
' iKiid 1^ heieii aiGc^bed to see If all ^ them were hoaa fide 
American citiaseKis. Amotig the first west Simoxi Qm^ and 
his son^ a bojr about seireateim of age, Ikir* Oi^er had 
worked in the office of tihe Uoked States Luae^ md I imew 
him by sight. I was glad when I had an oppottoohy to ask 
him, without being overheard, " Tell me, do you want to be 
arrested?" 

"Yes indeed!" he exclaimed. "I have been living with my 
wife and son in the ghetto for the last year. We have little 
money, and we are slowly starving to death. My wife can get 
along better selling the few things that are left with only 
herself to look after if the two of vis are taken care of in 
prison." 

"Li* me see your passport," I said. 

It was an old t^d o^^ m^hiilh had es^^md m least m years 
ago. K^tber Omtr mt his son ^ivere bom m Amei^ and 
I knew tibt liicy had ceased to be ArStdcaii citi^zens^ btm 
would the Germatis know this^ I was sdl! cogitating when an 
officer approached and asked, "Arc the Omers American?" 

"Certainly," I replied wi^out hesttatipn. "Here is their 
passport*" 

Omer was taken away to where the other internees were 
waiting. His son, being a minor, was released. 

I spent the rest of the morning in the Kommissar^s office, 
trying to help both those who wanted to be arrested and those 
who wanted to be released. When the work was done I was 
taken back to the basement, where I joined ^er Aiaerican 
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cU^ijs. Some 0t fhem I had known for many years; others 
I iil0t Whm lilt ^nerican Colony was organized. 

llic ttip back to in tftdr company, in die now 

tepiUaf bbdc "mi^ wis vaJ5%^ daiemit ffom tny other two 
teifs. Hie ^len, fiipti|fli we wete pad^d so tightly we could 
hardly bj^alfce, whistldl, taBced^ mi bandied jokesi It was 
like a bunch of college bays g^ng off to a football game* 

I did the honors of the apartment in which I had slept alone 
the night before. There was much shouting and bustling while 
each man chose his cot and spread out whatever belongis^ he 
had been able to take along. 




December 1 941 

by HANIA 

.FTER the police car bearing Gaither disappeared around 
tjje comer, I continued to stand on the street. I was 
comcjk>tis of beffete of wfad srad w«?t snow, but my mind was 
% Ma^D^. Somebody spoke td me. It wm Gessftb^ tlte furnace 
mm^ mS^ W^ mt hmk^mt apartment, IPcda wa3 sobb^, 
but she threw her plt^ mm around iue. 

"Dorft ym ^9 hS^^ said. "Hell be all right. He 
didn't go on an empty stomach. He had all diose good e^ 
and such a nice piece of meat." 

In the early afternoon the procession started. First came 
Michael and Lydia, then Bruno. They were followed by people 
living in our building and all over the city. Some of them were 
strangers to me. I was touched by their sympathy and will- 
ingness to help. Shortly before curfew, one more arrived— the 
Old Lady. She grasped my hands dramatically, looked at me 
with her blazing black eyes, and said huskily, "Poor child. Fve. 
come to help you. 1 hare already uim mp% and tosnOitt^W 
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I ^iflU see wiiit dse be d&nt to obtain ius z^d^^'' She 
glanced around liospidonidy; hope so one is lii^^enif^/' 
I did not feel gkd to See her. I did not want hCT help. 

"Thank you. You are very kind. But please don't do any- 
thing for my husband until I think it over." 

"Every minute counts. Delay may ruin everything." 

Before I realized what I was doing, I had said, "Perhaps it 
is better to let things take their own course. Maybe we 
shouldn't try to get his release." 

She dtew herself up with cold dignity. "H that's tihi way 
you feel^ Fm Sjo^Ei^ 0 have €01816/^ 

Ttatm c^ked Why had I said sqch i stupid limgf 

*i inow how you fed. You need a te«t after this dbo^ If 
you wa^ help, call on me " 

Superintendent Najder arrived in the morning from Cracow, 
and I gave him the instructions Gaither had left. We went 
together to Szucha Avenue. The admission slips were given 
out by a man who had a face like cold cement and eyes like 
steel rivets. "What do you want to see the Kommissar about?" 
t^m^d^ 

I ex{dialned t3iiiidl)f^ 

^What? Arrest ytst^^y mi yott-xe ai^eady hetie to 
bother the Komm!$S»r? You can't see him." 

My pleas did not move him, but when I said I w^ manag-' 
ing the American Colony he let us pass. 

The Kommissar in charge of aliens was on the fourth floor. 
We waited a long time in front of his door before we were 
admitted into his spacious, well-furnished office. Germans in 
uniform were sprawling around smoking, and behind the 
mahogany de^ sat a tdl, diiii mm* His features were regular 
and intdtigeni; but ^ ^ h^^^ed forehead tiieire was 
somethkg ^an^er that gave face the lo<& ^ a dea^V 
head. It was Kommissar Martz. I gave him my a^bn&StO^ sUp* 

"Ah, Mrs, Warfield. What is it you want?" 

"I have come to ask your permission to send my husband 
bed sheets and food. I should also like to know when he'll be 
permitted to come home." 
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"Ho0ic? Hc*s hardly been taken." 

He laughed, then indicated that he considered the interview 
dosed. "Your hu^and," he said, "doesn't need anything. The 
prison is properly equipped, and he'll get everything he needs." 

I tried to insist, but he banged his fist on the desk. "Get 
out!" As I was still hesitating, he yelled, "Will you get out, 
or will I have to have you thrown out?" 
When I got home there were friends and strangers who had 
to ^j^m^&m sympathy, 
likf a fv^iim/* 
'"He flhn^ lud' a coaaifiir^^f woixL" 
'1 don't know what I'll do without his help." 
One of the visitors was Mr. Rylski. I had seen him several 
times in Gaither's office. He was a dull-looking individual, 
interested solely in his clandestine soap factory. 

"I've come to ask if I can be of assistance," he said. "Do 
you have enough money?" 

"That's awfully kind of you, but I have enough for my 



*^iae^ bttt have you thought of getting Mr. WiEdrfidd om 
M |fl3l TkitE would require a larger sum." 

I had to blink rapidly to keep the tears b^aek when I thanked 
him. "Even you wouldn't be able to advance enough for such 
a bribe," I said. "But I appreciate your generous offer," 

"Fm afraid I didn't make myself clear. Personally, I would 
not have the necessary funds, but I'm speaking in behalf of 
others, who have the means to help." 

He made me memorize a name and telephone number, then 
l«ft Who woaM have #ioaght that he one of tS^ imder^ 
ground! 

Hie nm£ <^er vm a wo^um^ One glance at her new fur 
coat imd modish hat p&t ine on my guard. It surpri^ aie^ 
however, that there was apprehension in her pudgy, mauve- 
colored, thickly powdered face. In a tremulous voice she said, 
"I am Mrs. Albrecht. My husband and I at one time attended 
services at which Pastor Warfield spoke. We'd like to help." 

She whispered rapidly in Pohsh, throwing in German words 
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occasionaU)r* ^*The prisons are cold. No heat, no blankets^ tio 
fleets. He'll need iliose. He will need all the food you caa 
send him—Brot und Schmaltz, and onions if possible." 

I brisded with suspicions. 

"Bedding and clothes won't be accepted at the prison with- 
out a certificate from the municipal .disinfecting plant. Go and 
see Konunissar Martz, but don't ask him for anything when 
otfieis am j^out. Tiy to see him when he's alone. Pai^ek tm 
prisoneis cm be ha^d^ M tvms 4 wedc » tite Serea^ PdJce 
Station on Kfochnidiia Smet** 

"Thank you," I said, "but how do you humr detaik^" 

"My hudband works for the Gestapo." 

My heart thumped with fright, but I said evenly enough, 
"Thank you for coming. I appreciate it, but Fm very tired, 
and if you'll excuse me " We both rose. 

She must have sensed my coldness, for she became flustered 
and explained, "We enjoyed Pastor Warfield's sermons so 
much. You see, we also axe Goms^^t^^^ 

Tlie ^re^sioa in Qttmsm mxms -fajiMiil Chits^laits'-- 
' Utmllf, ohiidfc^ of iSod. 

**Some Gotteskinder,'^^ I muttered to myself as I closed tibe 
door after her* "The I-ord's own babes on Himmler's pay-- 
roll." If the woman wanted to get me in trouble of some 
kind, I couldn't see what she was planning to do. 

Ruth and I decided to carry on the work of the colony. 
She was to continue with her usual tasks, and 1— because my 
knowledge of German was an advantage— would take Gaither's 
jplace. 

Tht morning G^^s mtm tmen^jf^0W Americaa 
dtizem wer^ taken m Wmsm^ said Stm^ modh^ 
and daugl^m iiiished to us for coHi£drt and help. Though 
shaken by my own sorrow, I had to put on a serene front and 

serve as a repository for the sorrows of other women. 

On the third day, at seven in the morning — it was still pitch- 
dark— the telephone rang sharply. I tumbled out of bed, picked 
up the receiver. Sleepily I mumbled, "Hello." The next 
moment I was wide awake. 
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ttpfi hmd€{mxmB." A tmA robx &m& i^e iidre. 
*XMer 5peak&^. Ri^rt m som ^ possible on tiie loturdi 
floor." He gave the room nviai>&» 
I wakened Pola. 'IVe been sumnuHied to the Gestapo. U I 

don't return by tonight, see that my suitcase is sent to me. 
Read the slip we gave you a few days ago and carry out the 
instructions." I gave her all our keys and whatever money I 
had in the house. On the way out, I stopped at Ruth's apart- 
ment "If they arrest you," she said, "they'll take me too." 
'^I tiiiak you'd imm t»e t^fi" 

It wm sdii 4^ wBea I loiDc^ed on Ohter^s ctoor. was 
fti ii^ffioer of tsmk, aad ^ti^me gisered me witii t gt^t 
deal of d^iuQr* Regally he indicated a chmr, dtm pbked t^ 
a sheet of paper and said, *'We understand that you are cariy- 
ing on your husband's work at the colony. Tell all your 
members that every Amercan citizen not yet interned will 
have to report once a week at the police station on Danilo- 
wiczowska Street. And don't forget to hand us a complete 
list of your members with accurate and up-to-date addresses. 
You w3t tfilse a similar list to the police." 

He sdbOBt to ^smss me vi^hm I said, ^^Ifhe Ssy alter 
my hi]si>aiid^5 m!GSt mt AmmEm ration oifds tske^ 
away from us at the stoies where we get our alotments. I-fti 
sure this was done without your instructions. Can We get them 
back, please?" 

"I know nothing about such things. You'll have to see the 

Kommissar." 

I went straight to the room where I had been with Najder. 
Several people preceded me. Finally a weeping woman came 
out, mi I lieaird the Kommissaf filing, "N^^ 

I went in ItaMyy expectit^ to be thrown out Uke the first 
i^im. To my surprise p^t up and said widt & smile, *'Cpd(ie 
io, Mxs^ Warfiel4 CCNffie m and sit down." 

I w^ so discracerCed by this affability that I didn't know 
where to begin. 

"Are those sheets still on your mind.'*" he asked playfully. 

"Yes, and blankets and food too." 
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"Well," he said, "the pl^ti is not a hotel, but, really, we 
provide our guests with everything. However, if you insist, 
madam, we'll send him all you deem necessary." 

This benign mood had to be taken advantage of. "Herr 
Kommissar," I said, "can't you release him? My husband is 
a pastor and of nonmilitary age. He went through a lot in 
Russia, and physically he cannot stand another term in prison." 

mmt^-<mm tmm^ U m it diey had been ij^ned 
locally.^ 

"Then please arrest me, too." 
He laughed. "Why would you like to go to jail?" 
"Fd feel happier sharing his life, even if we are not in the 
same cell," 

He laughed some more. "That wouldn't help him and 
wouldn't do you any good." 

"I see you do not understand," I answered with tears. "The 
Hindoos #e right Mea ^tis^bSia they burned a ^vMow on 
hi^ hn^^#t fniii^ P7^*" 

Warsaw had been divided into sections which, in rot^ioil^ 
were deprived of electricity for weeks at a time. It was our 
turn, and I was sitting by a sputtering carbide lamp long 
after curfew when there was a ring at the door. Pola brought 
in a young man in a dark uniform. The visitor — he had uneasy 
eyes — took out his wallet and gave me a small piece of paper, 
tightly folded. 

^111 wait for liu^ msme^t** he isahL 

1 tmfolded iSm 4ip- Oodl It was a mm Irom €bitlicsr« 
He asked lor momff his safe^ razor, more bedding wd 
socks. He urged me to find blarikets for the otttier iiitemeci^ 
since few had brought their own. "The messenger is trust- 
worthy," he wrote. "You can give him your reply and die 
items I am asking for." 

The bearer of the note was one of the Polish wardens in 
Pawiak. 

The next morning Pola and I took CMtber^s bedd^ and 
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clones to dbe #RMecting plftnt It waj£ <3# <»iier itf 
Ac city, 1 tdia£2M'4 ^ging. Bdt we disooveitd we had 
come too latei ^^fxh^'^^ mA z lagit over tlie door, ^can be 
brought only every onktf day and up to 11:00 A.M." It 
was fourteen below zero, and I could have cried thinking of 
Gaither shivering. The remainder of the day we scoured the 
city for bacon and bread, for I wanted to send him some food 
also. 

The search for blankets proved to be long and arduous. 
First I went to the Polish Red Cross. Officially, this organiza- 
tfofi hsui hem dMlved by the Gerniiuis. The executive body— 
m inti^madwai ti^^HstOl femaiQed, but k was not allowed td 
hold meeti^ Of to coOec^ due& Most of its leaders bad bem 
put in prison, and Its scores confiscated. The few women who 
were surreptitiously carrying on the work told me they had 
no blankets and advised me to take my request to the Polish 
Municipal Relief Committee. This body took care of all the 
refugees and deportees— several million destitute people— but 
could give me no help. After two years of German occupa- 
tion in a city of two million people, twenty-four blankets were 
hard to fioS I v^t m various odier agencies and ^^mxz-^ 
i&om. At list I foudd tWenty-^^ bknkets^m the evolved 
Boy Scouts organizadSon. 

The following morning I presented myself at the disinfect- 
ing plant so early that it was still dark. While waiting for my 
bundle, I joined a group of people who were there for the 
same purpose. A tall woman with her head drawn in stood 
next to me. 

"Whom do you have there?" I asked. 

"My daughter. She's eighteen. They arrested fe^ O0 the 
streei car^ a irian hunt." 

An did mm aaid, ti^^at least a dNinee* Not like my 
boy. He's twenty-nine year^ old. He was a w<^biliaii on tibe 
railroad, like me. There Was sabo^e^wieone set a barrel 
of lubricating oil on fire. He was taken with thirty-eight 
others, although they had been working on the tracks miles 
away from the fire. Somebody has to pay, the Germans say." 
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The disMeeC«d ^t^p ime pot in a p^r bag, sedi^ imd 
scamped. Now they were ready to be tak^tl to tifie jp^ce 
station, which accepted parcels for the prison twice a weel^ 
on Tuesdays and Fridays. On Friday I set out at half -past five 
in the morning for Krochmalna Street. The city was pitch- 
dark, lit only here and there by an occasional street light. I 
had another two blocks to go when I noticed a double line 
of people on llie ^dewaik. The column ended at the police 
station. Tbere must lunre been m htmdred people tiiraitefaigi 
and as I took stmi cm the endi 0^10x5^ tCKatiaued to join 
the line. The mnfenimm mss mt bdow zero^ and a sikarp 
wind w?K blowing from the river. I shrank against the wall 
and prepared to wait. Hemmed in by the cold, the night, 
and fear, no one spoke. The stillness was broken only by 
coughing or the stamping of feet on the frozen pavement. 

By eight, it grew lighter, but the line hadn't moved an inch. 
After several cautious glances at the woman ahead of me, I 
asked, **WhOT do they open?" 

"Op^? Th^ don't open," 

^T^en hoTir da wc give our pacbigei?^ 

^-Tbe <aesl!apo dinhres over teter in tihe day— sosnedmes 
eleven, sometimes at two, sometimes not at all." 

In the hours that followed I learned that the Polish prisoners 
(they were all political prisoners in Pawiak) were allowed only 
one small package every two weeks, sometimes once a month. 
Looking at the hundreds waiting ahead of me— this double 
line of shivering relatives— I was struck by the scale of our 
nationai tragedy* 

llie w^nan in front <>£. ^^tien mo^ hours 0I stsKadjb:)^ 
side by siite had ixmm m closer t^etlieF, cbi^ded tbst her 
**prisoner" was a fourteen-year-old son. "They took him at 
three in the morning. I had a hard time waking him, children 
are such sound sleepers. When they dragged him to the door, 
he cried, 'Mama, don't let them take me away.' " 

At eleven o'clock Pola came and took my place. I went up 
to the gate and, with the waiting mob protesting, squirmed 
through to the guards. 
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^wii^ to 9^ die ^Emc m tsbatge»'' I mid bSst assur- 
ance, have come for 1^ Aiadericaii CoIcm|'.'' t jSadied mf 
passport in Im face, and he kt me dixl^j^ A liof^ Mptottst 
arose in the street behind me. 

"Look at her sailing through! What is she? A Volks- 
deutsche? WeVe been here since five. Why should she be 
let in?" But I was inside and didn't care. 

Jabbing with my elbows right and left, I wormed my way 
through a crowd in the yard until I reached a door marked 
Polish Police, KomnMSsar of iSm SevtiA Preciiu^ I entered 
and asked ^e offic^f who scurpilswd by my bietiudo^ tiwt 
a speGii4 SNe be lonned for itose tirho )iacl parGd$ U^t the 
AdEieriean internees I ea^bined that these siot ordh^aury 
prisotieiSi and should be given special consideration. He gave 
hiS; consent, and I W|pt out and called all the relatives of our 
internees I had seen standing in line. Our parcels were col- 
lected and accepted, but it was already half-past three. 

The entire work connected with the distribution of prison 
parcels was done by volunteer Polish women. They not only 
bore the insults and taunts of the Gestapo agents who super- 
vised their work, but they also provided the bribes that 
induced the Germans to continue this favor. 

The pattern of my days shaped itself around such occupa- 
tions a^ visits to the Giesta^^ hwting for food, going to 
^^QKoi offl^ In Gomsecidim v^S&!k det^. of ^Eknagement 
dl our colony, aM eitiltess "^^ts frdi^ of the jp^k^ si:^qici 
with ]^ircel$. om iisl expeaci^e, these were dc^Mted 
once a week ^e coltaiy, then Mrs. Mo^akowska and * 
I took theOi to the police station, either in gunny sades or, 
when there were many packages, in a droshky. 

My frequent visits to the Gestapo were always preceded by 
a skirmish at the gate. There were two guards: they took 
turns at the window, issuing passes. Besides the mean, cement- 
faced, steely-eyed one, there was a fat, jolly guard who made 
no difficulties. On my way to Szucha Avenue, I would always 
pray, "Dear Lord, let it be tiie fat one." I atme to dread the 
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encounters with the fitsc man so miidb #iit I dj?eamed aboat 

him at night. 

At the German Schutzpolizei (security police), on Danilo- 
wiczowska Street, where we reported every Thursday, I was 
greeted the first time by a fat poHceman with feminine hips. 
He asked me poHtely to be seated. After putting my name 
and address in the files, he turned to me with a honeyed smile. 
"So yoii wt going m do Ymim^t work mml Sehon^ 
Ym are a flvis^ wmmn, ^ it% best lor you m wim^tmi 
from die vezy £is( wheze we .$tsuid« M yda are tniihft^ tuniOy 

he3{rfitl, well gfiC on i^plendidly. If not " He aniled very 

sweetly. 

"Of course, I understand," I exclaimed, trying to look naive 
and solemn. "My husband always says that a good Christian 
abides by the laws and obeys the authorities." 

He nodded approvingly. "The Gestapo notified you," he 
continued, "to bring us an up-to-date list of your members. 
Have you brought 

I put a copy of the mediiSier^p on the desL He picked it 
up md fead ^e names* 

' *^'mc. Now here is the name of Miss Caroline North. Can 
you tell me about her? What does she live on? Where does 
she get her money? She doesn't work, yet she seems to be 
well off." 

It wasn't hard to see that his questions had a purpose behind 
them, 

"Oh* Miss North," I exclaimed, wrinkling my nose* *Sfee*s 
just like nioiSt W^en; probably (lo^^t Imve a c^t keeps 
up appearances. Let me idA you spmeiiing ^Ssom her*- ' I 
low^d my iroice o^ifidentially, and leaned closers The police- 
man sat forward eagerly. 

"You know," I whispered, "but please don't quote me! Oh 
well, maybe I had better not say it. It might gep out, and 
would I be in hot water!'* 

"Don't be afraid. Not a soul will ever hear what you have 
to tell me." 

*Well," I said, "I suspect her . . . really, I more than sus- 
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^ ^tym her ludi^'^ 
disappointment and disgust flashed over his face. He leaned 
over tie list again. "Here is Mr. Ritter. Do you know him?" 

"Yes, of course." 
"Where does he work?" 

Without any hesitation, I began to prattle. "Oh, some- 
where. I don't know exactly. And who knows, maybe he 
do^n't woric at $11. You know there is a rumor that he has 
£161: Ofje but tlxro ix^^y inilsere$8ef* heea told th^y 
Mm witll fmmtSi Iteit anyway, I tiev^ liked him. I hstt& tir^ 
bim^ bha^^yed Nordics.'' t knew this retiMi^ would 
placate him. Ife Was swarthy. 

I almost burst out laughing -at the look he gave me. It was " 
as plain as if he had said, "You poor blithering idiot. The Lord 
help the American Oalony if you axe in ch^ge." 



bjy GAITHER 

OF the political pnsoiSs^iii G^m^^i^cupi^^ 
most no^ous was^^wi^ ihe biuidliig itsetf, or ra^er 
icomplex of buE&gs, is an antiquated structure^ a relic of ifos 
Czarist regime and Poland's mncteenth-century partitions. 
Tbste was hardly a family in Warsaw that did not have some- 
one confined there. We all knew under what conditions the 
prisoners lived— the cold of the unheated cells, the hunger, the 
appalling overcrowding, the lack of medical help, and the 
tortures to which men and women alike were submitted. A 
committee of Polish women did their best to improve the lot 
of the prisoners. Indefatigably they begged and collected 
funds, food, and clothing; some helped in Ac kitchens, seeing 
to it that the maximum good was got out of the food OA hanii 
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The American internees from the first w&ec ^<0ated dif- 
ferently from the Poles. Our food was better, and so were 
our quarters. As a special privilege we received the same fare 
as the patients in the hospital ward. For breakfast we had a 
cup of black, unsweetened rye "coffee" and a small slice of 
black bread; for dinner a vegetable soup. Supper was either a 
repetition of breakfast or, in exceptional cases, cabbage or 

S^e qf ottr ViMo^ ^p^^ odl the ghetto. They wete Hot 
t^im^ Whmes^&a we wcm sale from detection^ we would 
lean out and motion to the few Jews that Hved acro$R tfic 
street. Some of them, in exchange for food and money, 
brought us packages— which we hauled up by means of 
• strings and wires— containing articles which could not be sent 
in the official parcels, such as liquor, knives, razors, shaving 
equipment, and medicine. Some of the internees sent and 
received messages in this way. 

We were deJijg^lN^ witb oii^ seoret until one day Konnms- 
sar MMm ism^ to tihe prisoii« ass^bled us in our courtyard^ 
and addressed m vni^ g^at severity* 

*Tou have been ^iq^lng tibings through your windows," 
he said. "Two messages have been intercepted." He ordered 
those who were guilty to step forward. No one moved as he 
glared up and down the line. He repeated the summons, more 
shdrply. Again there was no response. He was obviously 
enraged, and at a loss what to do. Methods applied to Poles 
did not seem appropriate for American internees. But there 
w^ no tdttsg wb$t he tn^t ^ibik^p, and I stepped forwards 

*'Neariy aS of its hme taken part in tJife ^iccion,^* I said. 
**If you mmt to fm0t m, you ^ould do it coUeoivdy " 

The Kommissai: Iwdi no desire t^ take disciplinary measures 
against the entire group, so he exacted a promise that we would 
refrain from smuggling through the windows. We kept our 
word without much trouble, having found other means of 
getting notes and packages. 

The prison was under German administration, but a few 
routine tasks were attended to by Polish guards, who tried to 
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maitm tfilogs as easf u fosSbh lot iis. I rtn^n^iber t&oxi yriSi 
regret, for soon afl^ our departure most of them were -ta^ 
ecuted and replaced by Lithuanian fascists and juro-Getman 

Ukrainians specially trained in brutality. 

The Kommissar appointed me the leader of our group and 
gave me written instructions on how we were to act. The 
regulations, typed in German and English, were tacked on the 
door of our apartment. One rule ordered us to stand at atten- 
tioo '#hen a German officer entered our quarters. The German 
px^on siltif dbifed it dus distiEicttoit, for Pol^ ^lasmeias bad 
to stand at atsseiiilon whenever my Qenpant evi^ die lc»w<^ 
in rank,, was present. Several times the staff tried to initeidate 
us into a more subservient attitude* 

One day I was sitting playing a game with some of the 
other internees. German guards entered our room. My com- 
panions rose. I remained seated, since none of the Germans 
was a commissioned officer. One of the burly brutes strode up 
to me menacingly and shouted and shook his fist in my face. 
I looted at him cahnly. At die sastie imxt I cmld not help 
wonderinf ivt^ 1m woidd do Qoite nfi^^iectedly he 
tamed cm ids and stamped imt, fdUowed by the odi^ 
Similar bouts with our German guards became a regular feature 
of our life. Since they had instractions from Martz, they did 
not dare lay their hands on us. 

The tedium of the prison routine was unbearable. From 
eight in the morning, when the roll was called, until five or 
six in the evening, when it was repeated, we had nothing to 
do once the beds had been made up and the floor swept. Twice 
a diy we wej^ permitted to take a short walk in die yard, 
but ^ 'wts had to iimdi ioimd and round m a s^ndl i;ve 
did not eii)oy tibis emixkt* Several times when onfy die P6IM1 
guards were present^, we had real fun throwing snowballs- 
Like small boys, we made snow men, and Walter Fiderkiewicz 
showed himself to be a real sculptor. His statue of the sphinx 
drew praise even from the German guards. His next work of 
art, a bust of Winston Churchill, pleased them less. It amused 
us to watch the scowling looks they gave it during the day. 
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It amused us even more to find the next morning liiA% tmd^ 
cover of night, the figure had been trampled down. It was a' 
childish yet real victory to discover that the Germans had not 
dared destroy the effigy of Winnie in daylight. 

The building facing ours across the narrow yard housed the 
prison laundry. The women prisoners employed there were 
daOy allowed an hour's exercise in our enclosure, and we took 
^e opportunity to speak t^ th^/w^ 
tm aromid. They were iif «n ^vpalfcs of mi smM fdsi^ 
noWf thek ages ranged fyom dgh^oi to six^* Some had ^eir 
children with them. One pushed a baby carriage around; her 
ax-months-old child had been bom in prison. All bore their 
confinement stoically, though they realized the chances of 
coming out alive were slim. 

We were the only prisoners in Pawiak who were allowed 
any recreation, and we made good use of the playing cards, 
chess, dominoes, and checkers which were sent us by our 
famiiites* Whm I {m^ ont^m^ wmy of my fellow internees 
understx»od HtA<e lagH^-^sioknie 0i lil^ tiiat ^wisrc Amaficaii<^ 
horn hnt retired ia Poland— I tried to teach them i^iglish by 
means of such campus classics as "Sweet Adeline" and "PoUy- 
Wolly-Doodle All the Day." We had much fun singing these 
ditties. When the boys asked me to teach them "The Star- 
Spangled Banner," I found I could remember only two stanzas. 
I taught them what I remembered, and the rest I made up 
ad hoc, improving, I flatter myself, on Francis Scott Key, 

Occ^^d^^r tt)^ moaptony <^ mE We "m^ hm^^ hf uii- 

hom UtrnWy^^ up a good deal of ifH^tst One ti%fit 

when we were awakened by loud singing, we found him on 
all fours, scrubbing the kitchen floor and singing lustily. ■ 
Soundly bawled out, he went off to bed, but the next night 
he did it again. We saw to it that he did not sleep in the day- 
time, as was his habit. 

Some of the Polish guards (I may speak freely of them 
now, since they have all been killed by the Germans) regu- 
larly ani^gled letters and parcels fpr n^^ Thanks to Aem vc 
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vtm. ^b$$ tx» thSe die piisoa oenmat in oar ooininumcatkm» 

Once I was walking in the prison yard when one of ifce 
guards, hardly moving his lips, said to me, "You will report 
tomorrow morning at the ho^taL You have a very sore tturoat 
and a temperature. See?" 

The next morning I reported for medical examination. A 
long line of patients was waiting in the dismal prison corridor. 
No one spoke, for fear of stool pigeons. Finally my turn came, 
and I said m ^ fi&i^ doctor, a Pole, '1 hsm a vej^ mt 
iSuroac and ^ tmpicmtme^ acceding to the isstmdfioiis. 

TUm doctor looked in inoath. aad Said, "I sluiU Mare to 
treat you. Come to the dispensary/' He led tne into a back 
room and withdrew. 

A middle-aged woman stepped forward. I looked at her 
with suspicion. She was a total stranger, but her kind, intel- 
ligent eyes, reassured me. Swiftly she drew a crumpled note 
out of her sleeve. It was from Hania. I could trust the mes- 
senger and give her any information I desired, said the note. 
In a dioft conv^r^tiioti, liie cmmr gave me news Gi ibuSa 
mid tlie latest id>ottt the polk^ 

Another time I was officiary ^Gmnoned to ib& ptkon of- 
fice. When I entered the Polish warden's room, I was again 
confronted by this same emissary of the underground. We 
went into the question of obtaining releases by bribing the 
Gestapo. The woman's suggestions revealed a wide experience 
in this field. I presented the most pressing needs of our group, 
and she promised to help. 

Once a Polish guard, in passing, managed to push into my 
hand a tightly roUed dip of paper. It contained a hastily 
sciibblid messap iq Ei^Ubfe -Me^ mt mdm ^ at 

The signature Was that of an American Pole who had once 
beloii^d to our colony. In the summer of 1941 he had dis- 
appeared. During the noonday walk I edged away from the 
' others and hid back of the stairs. A detail of prisoners ap- 
proached from the main prison. They went into the near-by 
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iMis^iaiietit; vtlh/m &kef h^m to sort potatoes Qi^ ^ the n&en 
dfltted out diui tm to me. He was emaciated^ but I ttcoffokJtd 
die writer of Ijb^ note. Hurriedly he told me of his arrest five 
months before and of his incarceradon in Pawiak widi Polish 
political prisoners. His was a typical case. He had committed 
no crime, no charges had been preferred against him, and he 
, had no idea what he could be accused of. He begged me to 
have him transferred to our group, where life was a paradise 
compared widi the rest of the prison. Swifdy he izl 
Hne^ isd^ing his loa4 pot^soel 

I xecclved aaother note; *Tam in prison here. Do dt caii 
to have tne mnsf erred to your group. Charles E. Thome." 
This inan$ one of the most acdve members of our Colony, 
had been suddenly arrested six months before and I had made 
fruitless attempts to find out what was held against him. 

When I presented the cases of these two Americans to Martz 
on his next visit, he promised, in a vague way, to see what 
could be done. His manner was not encouraging however. 

I a^ hid a ullage ittm Hose, ii^ho bsid been ar^i^scc^ 
previotis^mm^* (l^ctdN^t ^ fit Polaiid led to pdskHll 
W^etmalSy^ 9II ti^jre Siite to meet in S^w^») t im across her 
one day slie came with a de^ of women to sweep and 
scrub our part of the block. Poor girl! She h|d tried so 
valiantly to get Orlik and others out of prison. Even here, in 
Himmler's stronghold, she had lost none of her spirit and was 
one of the mainsprings of the prison underground. 

A week before Christmas Kommissar Martz, during one of 
his tours of inspection, asked, "Would you Uke to hold a 
Christmas service? It would hare to be in; ^Eiglisiiu'' 

I ^01114 btft I hare only my New TesMient iMsre. 
It wiMSsi^t be much of a Gur&tmas serdce vt^ithottt H few 
carols." 

"Fm sure this can be ana^^ed What else do you ihink 

necessary?" 

I sat down and wrote Hania requesting a gown and two 
hymnals, and the Komnussar took my note and promised to 
have it delivered. 
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lliere Jm% Mmm Oitiiolics, Prot^omte of diffemU 
denominations, and atfc^^ ln our group. Very fim TmSW ^ 
hymn& I mysdft not having coMnct^d m U^^Mi $arvlce 
for some yeais, could barely remwnber the doxdk^, and I 
ti3Calied only two stanzas of "Silent Night." I wrote out the 
words carefully, made several copies for my companions, and 
proceeded to rehearse my heterogeneous choir. The boys 
practiced assiduously. 



December (continued) 1941 

by HANIA 

MY ^mm to Bc^ bad to be cancded, since I was under 
police supervision and could not leave Warsaw. Bruno 
was to go instead, and take our little Christmas gifts. He would 
give Father and Mother all the details which I dared not put 
in my letters. 

At every opportunity I begged the Kommissar to grant me 
an interview with Gaither. He always refused— rudely when 
others were present, apologetically when we were alone. Two 
days before Christmas, when I was again in his office— two 
other Germans were present—he suddtnly saM to me wititi a 
sinct and oiH^ial air, '^oti report here tomoixow i^ottly 
bcf 6«e <%hti'* 

I walked hm m &m corxidof he nnisEp^edly ap|>esMred 
at ii^ sidie and w^yfefsired^ so s^ous to $ee your 

htidbaad*^ Maybe I can find a way tomorrow. Not a word to 
anyone thought" 

I flew home to make my preparations. With Pola, whom I 
had to take into my confidence, I went at once to hunt for 
sausage, lard, bread, onions, and sugar. I bought a few presents 
also, and my joy was complete when, through a Volks- 
dmtschetf I got some apples. For an unaccountable reason, 
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we had beeti told to take our weekly parcels, tkm, not to 
die police session, but i^y ihc Ge^po headqimrtJ^. After 
deliming m Szudm Avenue, I thotight, *^4mottmr U 
Christmas Eve; why couldn't I take a Utde Christmas tree with 
me foir Gaidier?" I bought a tiny tree md trinuned it that 
n^ht. 

The next morning I was at the Gestapo shortly after seven. 
It was bitterly cold, and a biting wind was blowing from the 
Vistula, The guards refused to let me pass, saying that the 
offieesr would not open before eight. Widi my tree and a few 
bmdles, I walked up and down die so^eet, hoping tb^ tio 
policeman trould find me sa^ciotis enough to ^ttes^ At 
eight o'clock I climbed to the fourth floor. 

In front of the Kcnninissar's office, the parquet floor was 
being polished by a man who whispered, "You're early to- 
day." He was a Pole who had been employed in the same 
building before the invasion. He always greeted me in a 
friendly way. 

"If you are waiting for the Kommissar, you are out of luck. 
Pe im a inee^si^ and won't be l>a^ before d#<^-' 

I c<^d ha^ gone hptcie^^l^^ eat 1>reakf ast, but d^iking of 
die grim-faced watchdi^ at the entruiee, I Referred to stay. 

Tlie Kommissatr <^ame by and said, "I won't be throi;^ wid& 
my work before two. Then I will be mdy to take f<m to 
Pawiak." 

I showed him my Christmas tree and he laughed. "All i%ht, 
you may take it along." 

Shortly after two he appeared, and his orderlies took iiiy 
parcels. We went down into the courtyard, where two cars 
drew np* A civilian carrying a photographer's tripod climbed 
llito die 6m cB^f which was fiDed mdi padbg:es for our in- 
ternees. Tlie K<mmis5a£ asked me to gee mto the t«a:f of die 
second caf, where so many packages were piled around me 
that I was practically concealed from view. He seated himself 
beside the driver. 

"I'm actually smuggling you into the prison," he said. "You 
couldn't have got a pass into Pawiak, let alone the ghetto. No 
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mt "wik <p0SdmSi though, yi^m^ ym me. Mm 

ym wm\ be Alt to have until I sm ^Aj to go**' 

We drove rapidly through tibe center of the cit^ jmd tained 
into Bielanska Street. When we reached the ghetto entrance 
the Kommissar leaned out and called to the sentries. They 
snapped to attention, then hurriedly opened the gates. We 
sped on, and the Kommissar asked, "Have you ever been in 
the ghetto?" 

I shook my head. 

"It's just as "wM* T^^ hok nmmA^ It is^'t a pretty sight/' 
Indeed it iA^iis&% 1 ine^ it wdIL The wml crowd skele- 
tons was shuffling around and, seeing the fidlice car, rapidly 

disappearing in doorways and alleys. The car stopp^ in tmnt 
of a high wall, the chauffeur sounded his horn, and an enor- 
mous iron gate slid open. We bounced forward over rough 
cobblestones and stopped. I was so excited that my purse, 
muff, and the parcels I was holding slid to the ground as I 
got out. 

The baii« col^tesi^iied ym& wis suitouiidie^ hj Ueak 
buildings. In tlie enonmoii^ edifice bdPoie ine» row upon 
row of litde b«t]^r^ windoii^ pieiteed i^dls. Thoii^ 

I could see no faces 1 thousands of eyes were on us. 

Some of tihe windon^ "^mp shuttered with boards. These 
were cells in which prisoners were kept in solitary confine- 
ment, sleeping on bare cement floors. I remembered what had 
occurred in the same yard two years before, when Pawiak, 
already teeming with political prisoners, admitted relatives on 
certain days. Prisoners and relatives could see each other's faces 
through #e barred windows^ and ts^m exduuige greetings. 
One dAff wh^ thje crowd vrm Wdtest, ^ truck with a machine 
gun mounted on it d^ove ilp^ In ft few mon^nts unsus- 
pecting visitors were sprayed with steel. Few escaped. 

The Kommissar, surrounded by underlings, gave orders in 
a sharp, staccato voice. I was struck by the change in the face 
of this man, who could at times be a poHshed gentleman. His 
eyes had narrowed down to slits, his chin and cheekbones 
stood out razor-sharp, and he looked more than ever like a 
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deadi'9-headL I ibiid«lbied as he ctoi^ bade to^ me. 

"I hsve sent for your had>atid. Whax tie coisi^ you wSl be 
allowed to speak to him for ocfy five minutes. 1 will hmc to 
be present." 

While we waited I could not keep my eyes from the prison 
windows. He gave me a malevolent smile and said, "What are 
you thinking about, madam? Or would it be indiscreet to ask?" 

"I'm thinking," I replied, "that some day we will tear down 
this prison. Stone by stone, like the Basdlle, until nothing is 
kft oF it Soiiie day, on iliisTery spot, there "wW. be abeaoofiai 

parkr where ^lildi^ vM Isn^^ P^^X* <^bildmv 
eveiybo^V diJldreni'* 
"And have you set the date yet?" 

I heard footsteps, and Gaithcr, followed by a guard, came 
out of a small gate in a near-by wall. He hadn't expected me, 
and for a moment stood petrified. I was struck by the change 
that two weeks in prison had made in him. The Kommissar 
looked at his wrist watch and said, "Remember, Five minutes," 

It was hard to talk, with Martz and sev^eral of his men hover- 
ing ai!0tiiid OS Md the shadow of t m^e^am--pm tiut^ over- 
h^d I had ciiefdyly i^dieafsed ^nfbm % would say iiid ad^ but 
now, holding Gaither's hand in inme^ I cotdd <mly s^flGomer 
incoherently. Gaitfaer, on the contrary, seemed to ta^ow 
exactly what he was doing. He drew a small slip of paper 
from his pocket, on which he had jotted down questions and 
instructions in anticipation of such an opportunity. Clearly 
and rapidly, he stated what the men needed most— more 
blankets and clothing especially. He even managed to whis- 
per, "I shall try to bribe them to let me go. I'll let you know 
how mttdi it will co$c^ Find one fxam Mr. Rylski if he can 
adyailGe tiie mcnn^." 

I wanted to tell him how I mulsed him, how hard it was to 
get along without his courage, but the KommiSaf caUed out, 
"The time is up." Then to Gaither, "Now I want you to pick 
out the chapel for your Christmas Eve service." 

A fleeting kiss and goodbye. It was all over so rapidly that 
I could hardly realize it had been more than a dream. Graither 
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disftppeared with Ac K<ixlmamTf otde^ ledi ine m ^ 
prison office where I was to wait 



December (continued) 1941 

by GAITHER 

A FTER looking over the several chapels in Pawiak, I chose 
x\ the oi3^ in the woman's prison as the most snitable for 
our service *thm I tEikea biii^ to q^^^st^ to prepare 
for setvice, and « few piisMiBis were detail^ for the job 
of dusdng and mopping the chapel, which had not been used 
for a long time. Ours was to be the first religion service within 
the prison walls since the German invasion. 

Martz himself had brought the Christmas food parcels which 
the families had prepared for the internees. Before the service 
he had us all line up in our little yard. As he read our names 
from a list, each man stepped forward to receive his package. 
The Kommissar had a&p brought a news photographer, who 
set up his tripod, as We $bood jseceivitig our pofo^ fnm 
^ hands of a G^qsm^ ous pio^or^ werets^en. Undoubledljr 
these i^otpgl^phs were later leleasel in German papers widi 
the caption, "American intetp^s receiving Christmas gifts 
from German authorities." 

Next we were marched to the chapd. Attendance was com- 
pulsory for all the internees. 

It was a strange congregation— men of all ages and walks of 
life, accidentally brought together, and linked maybe for 
many years to come. There was much I wanted to say, and 
the moment could have been one of great comfort and mean- 
ing. But behlud ^ese mdrh&ed ^npaaiods Stood a row of 
guards md distspo widi itm Kwmmm: ki ^kMSst* 
Their pr^setice il^ie ^ ^y^l^^ joke of it all. 

We sang dbe mrxch practiced '-Silent N^t^" Md I read the 
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Christmas lesson from the Gp^el of St. Luke. I ^ke bri^y. 

The Germans, I knew, were straining their ears to catch any- 
thing verboten. We closed the singing of the doxology, slightly 
off key. After the benediction I turned to the exit, but the 
Kommissar stepped forward briskly and shouted, '*Stand where 
you are! Turn this way please!" 

The gloom of the chapel was rent by a blinding flash. We 
httd be^ ^lotographed again. My blood boiled 4t tia«l^ liuis 
been used as a tool for Nazi propaganda;. 

While I was taking oflF my Geneva gown, the Kommissar 
came in and said, with a self-satisfied smile, "'Nice, waai't it? 
This is the first time I have been in church since joining die 
Gestapo." 

My brief sermon had been a flat, colorless message, but 
when we got back to our rooms the boys thanked me. One, a 
Jew, was deeply moved. 

'Toil hdd to be careful, I know, in Hi^at: yon saki, btit I 
tmSA undexst^ it M. I ki^w you had the of tny 

peopkte In miiid jss you ^pcJce*'* 

Anodic internee, an Amencasi of Polish descent^ said, "You 
didn't mention the Poles once^ and yet there was Poland in 
every word.'* 

I was grateful to see that, in spite of all, those who were 
in need of comfort had found it in our simple service. 

Before leaving, Martz and several of his aides came in to 
wish us "Merry Christmas" ofEcially. Martz made a little 
speech, to tt^iiidi I answered fddr our group. Then he asked us 
to sing. As We ssmg soni^ of dif sot^ I had taught the tm^ 
he lis&ned apptoySigly asMi tapped Ms foot. When we saiig 
"Tipperary," hd^V^i^er, hc cried, "Stop! You are not sh:i^|ii!^ 
it right." He sang one stanza himself to show what he meant. 
He was obviously trying very hard to give the impression of 
being "a jolly fellow." 

As a climax I announced the national anthem, and the men 
rose. Some of the Polish Americans could hardly say Good 
Morning in English, but they now stood proudly, solemnly 
bellowing at the top of their voices. By die volume of tfjws 
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ncMse they prodiiGe4 ^tie4 to compensate iht tibie^ 
limited speaking vocabulaiy. The G^tmis, duly snpressed by 
die fftclKt, listened stolidly at attention. (It is customary to 
stand at attention when a national anthem is sung. Martz was 
punctilious in such matters.) When wc had finished, they 
bowed ceremoniously and filed out. 

Proud of our performance, we opened our parcels. The 
presents and food were spread out around Hania's little Christ- 
mas tree. Some of ihe boys had managed to smuggle in liquor, . 
fliid ^ leasting, shouting, and dnging went <m until coriy 
mottiB^^ lite sotmds of <m oMtmmk se^ed alnu^ t 
sacrilege in thk gj^^ tomb of die living dead. But later 
were told that ouar merrymaking had caused rejoicing among 
the Polish prisoners, who looked upon it as a manifestation of 
the strength and invincibility of tlie United States. 



December (continmd) 1941 

by H A if i A 

THE prison office where I waited for Martz was a large 
hall, subdivided into several sections by railings and glass 
partitions. The man who had brought jne spoke to the clerk 
behind the desk and left. 

After standing for a long time by the door, I felt tired and 
dizzy, and asked if I could sit down. Gruffly the official in- 
dicated ^ diair bcliind the railings, bedde one of die heavily 
barred 'W'iiiddwi* jyt hoi^ crept by, guards and Gestapo men 
walked pi and oitt Once m a while they came up and 
amined me oflFensively. One of them asked if I was the new 
German matron. Another, with a broken nose and cauliflower 
ears, took out a pad and pencil and questioned mc in a threaten- 
ing- tone until still another said, "Dm dimrmer Esel ("you 
stupid ass"). Leave her alone. She has come with the Kom- 
missar." 
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'It's Cliclstims Eve," I Icepl x^^peiituig to my^eM a 
v9gQt feeling of unreality as I>^r^hed ^e l^tpow dimmer 
oatside. "Christmas Eve." The first star ~is^qieai4»i, and I 
thought, "Everybody is sittmg dowa at this very xQOtaeat to 
Wigilja^ No, not everybody. 

The outer door opened, and armed Germans brought in 
twelve men, one of whom had an angry welt across the cheek. 
At a sudden gesture from a guard, he nervously shrank back. 
The 0t}i^ were pde hm ^clmA m f%tis «rf iesst. Tb^ were 
qtiesd^tied and registeii^ mi \i^ets were takm fsom 
dietn. Thea the clerk laag, and two husl^ wardens appeared 
a^ lied i3he new prisoners away. I had a glimpse of a vaulted, 
narrow corridor, dimly lit with yellowish bulbs. My heart 
contracted. 

A Gestapo officer stepped in with a typewritten sheet. He 
dropped the paper on the desk and left. The clerk rang again. 
To the guard who answered he said, "Two releases," and gave 
him the paper. 

The guards bloi^gJht qnt WO ^ic a gray-haired 
man wi^ l&e p^Ied hands ol a jteier; &e od]^^ tstll and 
yOiUlg; Bodi were extremely thin, and their faces had the 
characteristic greenish prison pallor. Without hurry, the clerk 
fetched a folder, thumbed through it in a leisurely fashion, 
and at last produced a document. After identifying the fanner, 
he gave him back his personal papers and wallet. 

"Count your money first," he ordered. 

The farmer obeyed. 

"Is it all there?" asked the clerk deSas^. 
"Yes, sir," said die man after a btief hMtaiioii* 
"Sign the receipt'* 

A dip irf pa|Nsr^-4iis rdease— was given him. Filled with joy, 
he 3ixno$t t^ of: liie room. Through the window I watch^ 
him stop at Ibe gateki^er's lodge, then disappear as the gate 
sUd open. 

The tall prisoner was still standing, waiting his turn, his eyes 
riveted on the clerk. But the play was too good to let it end 
SO quickly. The clerk had no intention to hurry. For a while 
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he read a newspaper. Tlwwi lie ^kked Ms teeth, lit a ci^ttette, 
rearranged the petjcib on :die desk*^pf«ip[^£E^ bav^e for* 
pxt&i the Pole's pzesenee; At last he ttum^ ta the waiting 

man. 

"What, you here? Ah, that's right You are also going home 
for the holidays." His laugh rang out like an obscenity. With 
studied slowness he went through the same motions as in the 
first case, then said, "You may go." 

The prisoner's eyes blazed with joy. Perspiration stood out 
on his forehead. He bowed and turned. But the German's fist 
came da^m cm ijie <}e^ l^Hth a crash, 

"Jieie ypn! €otm ba^l Is the way to kav^ef Saltote.^ 

This Pdie fettuetied to ttie desk I shook as violently as h$ 4i4 
'^en hmisel£ iip^ he saluted. Thm derfe smQed 

maliciously and waved him oS* However, he was »:]:eanung 
again before the tall man had opened the door^ 

"Damn you! Come back!" 

I thought the man would faint as he leaned limply against 
the door. My heart pounded like a hammer, and my muscles 
ached to strike the tormentor. I could imagine myself digging 
my fingers into his thick neck and beating the square head 
against the wall until the brains gushed out. In a flash I realized 
the joy there can be in killing. (Where was that time when 
Mother had said, "If only we could hate them!") The still- 
ness Was again l}rolren by i&e Ge rtiian. Roeking with laughter, 
Jie sputtered, 'TTonVe forgottt^i sign the receipt for your 

Hae {uisiQ^ier's hanii was tmnbling so he 4roppe^ tlie 
pen. He signed but his face did not lose its tenseness, as he 
slowly straightened andj motionless, watched tlie Gesupo 
agent, 

"What are you waiting for? Get out before 1 change my 

mind." 

Groping backwards, with one hand extended behind him, 
the Pole slowly made his way to the exit. With his eyes glued 
on Um; German, he grasped the door handle, pressed it, and 
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stopped. He waited. When nothing happened, he suddenly 
jerked it open and ran out. 

Night had come, and the lights were switched on. I won- 
dered if I Imd bem f or|[Otim If sc^ how could I get out of 
tii^ prisiM^ M&W J gel 0U€ of ^ gfaetio? I wss getting 
despex^ l»4i6tt a CS^po liaaii stttmped t>eckwed to liie, 
and led me to a waiting car. A rear door stsood opeft. I looked 
in, but I hastily drew back. All the places were taken, 

"Get in," the orderly urged. Then I heard die Kommis^ 
sar's voice from the front seat. 

"I'm taking my men back to town. You'll have to get in 
with the boys." 

There was nothing else to do. Without a word I squeezed 
in betwecai two imifotnifi; We 4j^ve diroug^ ihe dNtzk streets 
of ibe ^esiicOf i#are ttm a ^Ni vm m s%hc. Ati^ous to 
esc^ w& h&tucm ccmapaay m som as po^te, I said timidf^r 
to die Kommissar, "Witt yott let me dtf^ please, as M»oa as we 
are out of the ghetto?" 

"Certainly. Are you going any special place?" 

I had planned to see Mr. Rylski immediately about Gaither's 
ransom. Fearful of disclosing my intentions, I said, "No, I'm 
going straight home." 

One of my escorts, in an attempt at gallantry, began to 
questioj^ xm M the o&ial -Qc^^iier. M^iike, age, ad^tess^. 
No sMet had I meiitk^aed my stxeef: nad iitixiii)er whm ont 
of tlie t^ceiis ^laime4 *Why* on our mjr. We can 
drop you there." 

"No," I cried nervously. "I'd rather take the streetcar." 

"Oh, so you do have business in town?" added another. 

Maybe it was an idle question, but I thought I detected in 
it more than a perfunctory curiosity. 

"I just thought I'd prefer to get some air." 

"Get some air on a streetcar? Ncmsense!" They overrode 
my objections. *'WeH leave ym on ytm doorstep. It's no 
trotible aB;*' 

I felt faftlfc My* bifate reeled with belHldering thoughts. 
People see tne, a woman alone in a car full of Gestapo 
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What wB 1^ tfunk^ Cem^ « ta^iii^. til be hxmded^ 
m be ostradzecL The tmdelgrfl^rad will mark me for ezecu<» 
tion. I began to pray as I had iiem pcaytd before. "Oh Lord, 
let an accident happen. Let us run into the streetcar ahead. 

Let me die at once before we reach our street." 

As if in answer to my supplication, the Kommissar spoke 
up. *'We'll have to stop at the local office on Krucza Street. 
I have to leave some documents there." 

I was detennined to kavc this party at any cost, and here 
was my cbaHce. When 1^ car Mted, the man to my right 
opened ^ door. As he sCe^^^ed o^t to ddiv^ #;e docu'** 
ments which the Komtxussajr tvits holdiitg^ I followed him in a 
flash. |bfiiitz» seeing me on the pavi^ei^ jumped out also. 

"I see you are detennined to go. Well, we won't detain 
you. Goodbye." 

"Goodbye," I said, "and thank you for what you have 
done," 

His "boys," not wanting to be outdone in politeness, had 
climbed out also and now they surrounded me on the side- 
walk. One after jatdothei?, they insisted it^ixinging my hand in 
parting, boomii^ heartily, *^¥T&hMcb^ WettmachtmP C^Merry 

Christmas!") 

I thought of the crimes these same hands had comniitted, of 
the blood that was on thc^ I wanted to $iiatch my^ h«id 
away. But I didn't dare. 

When they had gone I was overcome by shame and revul- 
sion. I crawled into the nearest entrance and sat on the floor 
for a long time with my head on my knees. 

At home, Pola threw her arms around me. 

*% bought they tutd a^xested ym tm^ she sobbed. Then 
she helped me inidri^ iuKi nie to bed. 

I spent Oif&itmts Bay ^isfm§ l&e de«4^ ^Mx my face to 
the wall. 
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AFTER Christmas two of the internees were released. One, a 
L young boy, had tuberculosis of the lungs; in piiscHi he 
had spmt most of the tiine m tibe hoq^itd ward. The otlo^ 
inaii had br^jed his way l^Mch alcouniged iSmt of us 
Vfh0 tfiot^ht his esat)iq>le cmM be f^owddv The di^ ^mt I 
was taken to Szucha Avenue, I asked the Kmm^sw^ when 
he and I were left alone for a moment, "How much would 
my release cost? I am not wealthy, but I think my church 
could pay five thousand dollars." 

He smiled. **I am afraid this is not possible in your case. 
You see, you are the only American whose arrest was ordered 
from Berlin by name." I knew what he meant. The Germans 
had two kiiids of ^xtmi om was an order for the seizm^ of 
ten or fifty or a hui^dred mai^ and people would be taken at 
tmiiom to make up #e mxoib^i^ the other was made frotn a 
^edfic list of namiss. 



January i 942 

by MANIA . 

SnosstLt aft^ Year's a smuggled letxer from; GsM^ 
mf^Btd mt that his hope of rdease had fallen through, 
and M the evening Pola annoMced a caller. The cadaverous 
figure with dark glasses dmt ^^ped into the room frightened 
me. 

Without a word of introduction the strange man began, 
*'Tomorrow morning your husband will be brought to the 
Gestapo headquarters. He'll phone you from there, so don't 
leave the house. He will probably tell you to come to the 
Kommissar's office; Wave ^ #etmo^ ftesfc of hot coffee ready 
and some bread, ance helt be without bxeakfast^'' 
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It was so mystcdous dut 1 di^^t hmr whfl^ to tyolu 
'Who are you?*M asked. 

"That doesn't matter." Without wasdn^ my time on 
amenities, he said goodnight and left. 

I went to Ruth's apartment and told her. She thought it was 
a trap. Pola was also inclined to think so, but I decided to 
take the risk. After all, I regularly went to the Gestapo, and 
there would be nothing unusual in going once more. 

By sefmx in t|ie iiumiing I was dressed add* fining at tile 
teleph<^ Poll, ijiko hs^d prepai*ed ikt tihermo$ boide mA 
ssmAmSm, dedbted, '1 bad enough of wititxiag im you at 
home on Christmas Eve. I'm going with jroii." 

Ruth said she too would go. 

Around eleven the telephone rang, and Gaither's voice came 
over the wire as natural and calm as if he were sitting in his 
study. He asked me to come to the Kommissar's office. It was 
exactly as the man with dark glasses had said. 

The Konunissar very amiably directed Gaither, Ruth, and 
me t0 a sxt^ sof a, t^efl tetuiiaed to hk desk ai: tlie opposite 
tmd of <iie offic^^wbefe iie busied hixuadf ^'Mi mmspmt^cei 
showiz^ that he would not I&tm to oiir cmvtm&'om But 
the oak-paneled wall behind wwg^ con<^ a li^nir^ device, 
so I was careful. 

"I've brought you some food," I said to Gaither. 

Ruth and I spread out what we had brought on a small 
table. A clerk came in, and when he saw the food on the 
table and Gaither eating heartily, his eyes bulged. 

*Tliat's all right, Johann," said Martz. **Leave them alone 
and come hete.^ 

jdbM sac doi?m %itb lm ^^^^tesdm oi f ool24 asi^iishmmt 
m hk face. I muxmozed to G^uiier^ 'Tola's waitlr^ in tihe 
corridor." 

He winked. When he had finished eating, he walked up 
to the Konunissar and asked if he ni%ht go to the men's wash- 
room. 

"Certainly, it's right across the hall." 

Gaither stepped out and in a little while was back. The 
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idt^hone rang, and when the Kommissar had picked up the 
receiver, Gaither whispered quickly, "Pola's gone home. I saw 
her." Then he added, "Charles Thome is in Pawiak but not 
with us. Find out if he can't be transferred to ovir group." 

The interview did not last long, but I went home strength- 
ened and comforted. Pola was waiting for me at the door. 
Throwing out her chest with pride, she thrust at me a thick 

'*Smt^Ied 0Qt of |»r&oa{ M§M mii^ the tmt of die 

Gestapo." She endted Pastor walked out of the 

office, he came to speak with me, put his hand in his pocket, 
and whispered, *Open your handbag, Pola.' I obeyed, and he 
dropped this package into it. He said I was to mail the letters." 
They were the letters of internees who did not care to have 
their correspondence censored. 

The following day I went back to Szucha Avenue to see 
what could be done for Thotne. Whcan X mraitiotied k to li« 
Konunfe^^ he $aid, -^e vm aimited^ b^^^ SS^tmt d^spitt' 
tmm, ^ yott wMt have to maW ihgmcies ^sewhere;^ He 
ccnildn't or wouldtiff p?e tne tuformation and rsm^j 
mc to the filing department 

I hurried to a room on the second floor. On enormous tables 
set against the walls were countless files. Thumbing through 
them were three agents with brutish faces, and I was glad I 
was not alone with them. 

An old woman had preceded me into the room. She ad- 
dressed one of the agents timidly. **I lm sent here by the 
prison authoiitks* It's tdbout my Son's gold ws?tdbu" 
dqnk midemsm'A ym^" he said in Gerniaa. 

The woman looked at him with helpless eyes, and I sdd to 
the agent, "Do you mind if I interpret for her? " 

He glared at me balefully. I repeated the woman's words in 
German, and he answered— this time in Polish— "What watch.^" 

The old woman gave the name and prison number. 

"We'll have to look it up." He went through the cards, 
drew one out, and said harshly, "It says here that you've 
received the elopes, underwear, and other personal bdong^ 
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iog^ There ms^tiang ^se;" fodicfi^^ duit luud fiiii^ied 
her, he asked me, "What do you TOIfit?" When I inquired 
about Thome, he said, "You'll hare to go to the third floor. 

Room 311." 

In the passage bundles of clothing were being handed out 
by a German to some women. They were wives and mothers 
receiving the personal effects of executed prisoners. 

In Room 311 they knew nothing about Thome, and I was 
told to see a certain major on the fourth floor. From the fourth 
I Mm$9nit to a Jtoom on die sei^d floor in left wiog, Ttds 
pm: M tile bnitding was tmpresdre-^etter keptaiad funiiished 
thasQi tke &&ie^ At ti^ door to Idiich I had hem sent» I heard 
To^es witMri^ md t knocked^ No answer. I knocked agsdni 
Htkddug I had h^trd ^mtboiy caU out, I walked in. It was 
a sumptUQtis apartment; w^ 1^ in crystal vases and thick 
Persian rugs on the walls and on the floor. I went forward, 
then stopped with embarrassment. A bemedaled officer was 
sitting behind a large desk by the window, with a blond 
Valkyrie on his lap. 

"What do you want.^" he roared, pushing the girl off and 
leaping to his feet. "How did you get in?" 

"I'm soriry. I was told to come here. IVe been to the fourth 
floor " 

He ^oMsched tibie :adjg9issi^ dip from my £ngers« ym 
SAy Kommissar iMm dkeoted fqmt here? Well set. Objm 

He tore down the coriido% tip ^ stau!s, and I lifter hun, 
scared out of my wit&^ He yasdbed Martz's door o^ea and 
roared, "Did you tdl her to come to my office?" 

Martz seemed too astonished to say anything. 

The questioner turned on me. "Why did you lie?" 

Indignation drowned my fear. "I wasn't lying," I said hotly. 
"IVe been sent around for the last two hours, from door to 
door. I want to find out why a member of the American 
Colony has been arrested." 

My boldness impressed him, and he answered, more calmty. 
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'I'iiid out but dm*t go 



ing" 



He hailed a passing clerk* "Her«! Ta^ this WoQ^ n^hexe 
she wants to go." 

I was taken through a long passage and into an office at the 
end. The man who received me had an answer: "Thome was 
arrested for political reasons." 

"Political!" I exclaimed. "What political reasons?" 



--Bat SiMm(^ ^aims im v^w^ to kx^ Amk xatdios. If 
tlik f»isrQ^ ib^ beea ^wMubttis^ vrky hd^-r we been 
notified?" 

"It has not. Thome was arrested because he had several 
sets." Thome could not be transferred to the internees' quar- 
ters, he said, before his trial had taken place. 

I sped home and burst into Ruth's apartment. "Ruth! How 
many radio sets do you have?" 

"My own and three others," 

"I Mre ti^i^o 1^4es dor own," I mi. *l^m^ym ^ hatchet 
or a :^^^t dfcasrce? g&f to get rid of them ioday, right 

$m^f^^ i etphmed aboot Thome. We $|Neflit ^ mxt hour 
cliopping up the radios friends had left m 0m care. Later I 
remembered it as the most pleasant of my war experiences. 
Swinging my hatchet lustily, I said to Ruth, "I know what I 
shall do some day when I am very rich: for recreation I'll 
hack radios to pieces." 

That night the wood in the radio cabinets came in very 
handy. For once Ruth and 1 had a good shampoo and a hot 



It ivas a hemy bloW to otit mlmy whe^ after inn^i^^te 
petitions and parleys, we were denied our former food rations, 
I was told we would have to be satisfied with what the Poles 
were getting. I asked the Nazi official who had communicated 
the refusal if he thought that German nationals in the United 
States had also been limited in the amount of food they could 
buy. He did not try to hide his feeling of hatred and envy 
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have too zini<:h ^ everything. Hi^ need lis Germans to sIk>w 
them how to manage things." 

Many members of our church and strangers continued to 
come to Gaither's study, expecting me to carry on his pastoral 
duties. The visitors mostly fell into two categories: those in 
need of material help and those who looked for sympathy and 
guidance. Day after day I sat listening to sorrowful happen- 
ings ^thout any means of helping. It was hardest for us \^ea 
!^iflib^ came to tlie door-T^nany of diem from die ghetto^ 
M h&^ ^fe was little to give^ and oftnn thefe was notyx^. 

As soon as thin^ became moittl^ $etded after ©aidier's arrest 
I went to see Lncy. She had been away with Ella and George, 
She was limping, and her legs were bandaged. What had hap- 
pened was just one of those incidents so frequent since the 
searches for food on the trains had begun. Friends of hers 
who lived in the country had heard of her poverty and the 
children's poor health, and they had written her to come for 
a visit "We have potatoes and some ilour, and om* goat gives 
good w^k^ bnt we have no sngar, so please bric^ your own." 

^dmping, LtK^ had mfmaged to sm^^ two potoids 
togeth^, and th^ set otit ofie iby w^ d^s treasoie ni Ifie 
suitcase. They were to go by train to a small station where 
their host would meet them with a horse and carriage. Just 
before the last stop, S.S. guards got on the train to search the 
passengers. Lucy, knowing she had nothing illegal with her, 
was calm. But the railroad police pounced on the bag of sugar. 
"For my own use," said Lucy. 

They threw the package back into the suitcase, slammed the 
lid, ^d teased the stdtx^ out m the placfontu 

please!" cried Lucy. "I don*e tradei. It's for ngr drfl^ 
dren. Tliey're sick. Look at them!" 

In answer tibe S.S. hit her in the face. 

While the search moved on to the next compartment, Lucy 
told Ella and George to get off with the rest of their baggage. 
Then she ran to find the commanding officer. She hoped that 
if she put her case before him he would have the confiscated 
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goods returned. But he ordered two S.S. guards to beat her 
with cowhide whips. The officer watched indifferently. The 
whips cut until her stockings were in ribbons and blood 
trickled down. The officer made a sign, and the Black Shirts 
stopped the flogging. Then Lucy was put in a cellar under 
the station. After a few hours she was led back to the same 
office, where the same officer, with a typewritten statement 
&i his batid, proceeded to ^itesdsc^ her« Bte got leer oiiiie aad 
address and ishidmi^a sgtS, tli^ ^i$b!d, ^'Wiiere is yonr 

"I don't know." 

"You lie! You had a card from him in July through the 
Red Cross. He is in England with the British forces." They 
knew everything about her. While she was in the cellar, they 
had been in touch widi the Warsaw Gestapo and had checked 
her record. 

"I could send you to Trcmblinka for smuggling food," the 
officer c<mduded, %xLt I'll lj0 I^enimit. serl^g you to 
Gcnnany," 

She was led off to the faS, wiere ^ $pem the ti^t 
in a cell jammed with many like herself--all to be shipped to 
Germany for labor. In the morning the wardm called her 
name. She came out into the corridor. A German major was 
standing there. 

"I was present when you came in yesterday. I feel that my 
colleague was rash with the whip. But these mistakes will 
happen. I'm releasing you. You don't look strong, and you'd 
be no good m a factory or on a faim" 

He took h^T ^ a in front of the |a% and "wbm limy 
had erc^sed tte town, he adl^ed, ■ WEere do you want to go?*^ 

iMcy gave her frioads* address, and he offers to take her 
there. 

"Thanks. I'd rather walk." 

"But it's far. And your legs " 

"I'd rather walk." 

"Have it your own way. You damn Poles will keep your 
pride, won't you!" 
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Gaither frequently $eM: mm9^ tilfoyg^ Urn Polish guai^^ 
and I wrote back the same way* This contact, though slight, 
was a great solace. The internees were relatively comfortable. 
Having learned the ropes, we were able to supply them with 
an adequate amount of food. They were treated well, and we 
knew they were safer where they were than those outside the 
prison. We were gradually settling to our new routine when 
anodier blow f dL 

EAi^mi^Jm^ Pola came lotQ my b«d|ooin in 

. a btesSMm state. Esq^iuqlence had taii^t tne what diis poi^ 
tended. 

"All right," I called out without waitii^ for her to ^peaL 
"TeU them I'll be right there." 

But already three Gestapo men were in my room. Hastily 
I drew a corner of my quilt over Nora Wain's Reaching for 
the Stars (death penalty for reading it!) and wondered why 
three had come to arrest me. However, their behavior was 
iltattling. Instead of hollering and orddrtag m& oat of bed, 
tii&y saluted smMy^ Oae of «liesii handed me an envdopeu It 
coi&il^ an G&d»l notice enjoinit^ me to inform tbe colony 
tibat the internees to be taken from Pawiak to Germany. 
As a special favor 'we had been granted an interview with 
them. The farewell meeting was fixed for Tuesday, January 
6, at nine o'clock in the morning, at the Gestapo headquarters. 

The announcement threw our colony into a turmoil. No one 
knew where the men were going or how long the separation 
would last. There was much fearful speculation about the kind 
cms^ ^fwatM be sent to. 

The^ Polish Red Ciross» eviilently notified by tiie mi^^ 
groixnd, ]et ns know tii^ were preparing pac&ages of 
hmd, sugar, to^KiCOj sc^ aiid clothii^ for those of our 
men who had no money to buy these essential items. 

On Tuesday a large number of relatives assembled in our 
office, and we went in a body to the Gestapo. Down a red- 
carpeted corridor we were led into a large hall. Ruth, in her 
capacity of secretary of the colony, Paul, Bruno, Pola, and 
Cessak were with me. 
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The tmoAtyim gKM-¥^bm the mtaoet^wm^iaoaj^m 
There was so much to say, and so litde time. Families seeded 
in little groups, their heads together, whispering, trying to 
crowd, into one short hour, talk that would be denied bv 
years, perhaps, of separation. I found Gaither besieged by 
internees and their relatives. When he finally broke away 
from them, we steered towards a quiet comer to have a few 
moments to oursdves, but on our first Pcda, thai Cessak, 
intor^ted m said goodbye, ^im MxA cmt u^ wiA 
tpestkm about ^ drardi wosiu Sow smaA'&t vaire <if lot^ 
tetnees and their wives importtmed him. A w<»i]aii begged htm 
to make her husbapd tal^ Inrer pjUs tfcer every meal. Two 
brothers asked him to settle a money quarrel. Watching people 
pull and tug at Gaither, I was conscious of every wasted 
second, and I wept. He tore himself away and we sat down. 
We talked a few minutes, and then the Kommissar stepped 
into the middle of the room, slapped his hands together, and 
cried oat, 'The internees will form ranks, and die visitors 
willleave." 

The iii$£ei?Eiees were herded to one side, and we were 
hnsdcd oat ilrtd ihe corridor by police agents. Gaither whis- 
pered to me as I passed him, "Try to wait downstairs." Slowly 

we went down the red-carpeted steps which were watched 
by sentries posted so no one could stray into other parts of 
the building. In the vestibule I managed to edge away and 
sUp behind a large pillar. The internees would leave by this 
way. 

Standing in tfie shadow of the pillar, I looked towards the 
stalrwa^r, whm suddenly a gra# voice spoke behind me. 

**So tVe <saiight you! Hii^^, diP It was one <tf lie watch- 
dogs ftom behind the reception desk. Thank goodness it was 
the fat one. Seeing how frightened I was, he grinned and said, 
"It's all right with me. But hide behind that other pillar. Some- 
one is likely to see you here." 

I changed pillars, and a moment later heard the tramp of 
many feet. Gaither was among the first, and I darted out from 
my hiding place. 
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"When are you leaving?" I whispered quickly. 

"They haven't told yet. I'll try to let you know. If possible, 
meet us at the station.'* 

1 phoned Mam. He refased to tell when the tran^re was 
leairiag^ I pleaded. He ^Ollld divulge neither ttoe nor the 

St^ticni of d^p0ttQ3£tm 

"Pfomis^ at h^i^*^ I said; -^at you will not have w arrested 
if we are dlere to ymre goodbye. I don't mind telling you" 
that we are going to search the tracks for them." I hoped, if 
not Gaither, the underground would let us know where to go. 

"Try to find them." He laughed maliciously. 

Before noon an anonymous voice phoned us: "The gentle- 
men will be leaving from the Western Station." This message 
wm loQowed in an hour by another telling us that the plans 
had ofaafigedt it "Was uiipos^le to hnmr e^acd^^ but 
p]^D>Nbly the iii^f^e^ would be eiicr^bied at i^ Ei^iretm- 
Station. I got in touch with the whrie^ and we set out shortly 
after three o'clock, althov|[h the transport wasn't to leave until 
around six. 

We stamped our feet, rubbed our faces, and clapped our 
hands to keep up circulation in the bitter cold. We bribed a 
railroad man to tell us which trains were going to Germany, 
and he pointed out two. We peered into all the compart- 
nients, but our husbands were not ift #e£»* TMm arrived and 
departed^ The $m sett aiid ^ght cme* At kst^ remembadt^ 
riie cuifew, we had to pH up. We w^t hottie swaliowing 
our tears. Did the ICommissar enjoy his victory as much as 
we felt our loss? 
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January i 94 2 

by GAITHER 

WE cLiMJ^ mmi ^ Wi. itkfit: Wa$ tb ianfec IIS bade tso 
IWIsiiE pmoik After num^ wepki of ^pasatioa 
frotn €mr f amflies, sediig ll&axi h»d csccited 11$ so^al we sati|^ 
ind ^u£ed ftt the ti^ of xm vpk^ We bellowed every 
American song we knew. Pedestrians w^ staitied. A few who 
caught the Engli^ words ttmidly wiftVed to us. 

Back in the prison we prepared for our journey. Each one 
of us had several packages of food and bundles of clothing 
sent by relatives or the Polish Red Cross. I wrapped my loaves 
of bread, jars of carrot and beet marmalade, and the small 
piece of bacon which Hania had conjured up somehow. This 
supply of food seemed large. In the camp in Germany it was 
to vanish only too rapidly. 

Our destination and even the hour of departure were kept 
in gr^mrecy. Pli^iai^ the ^^restaj^ied^ a dem<nl^tf^ 
at die station. 

Up to ijie last I Had hop^d ^t Thome and Patek, die ottM^ 
Amaican mvBns&i ^vit^ die Poles In Pawoiki would be per- 
mitted to join us. Just before wc left, a Gestapo man came 
to tell me that these Americans C0i3l|i not be interned until 
they had been tried and f omd iimocent. He added, "I want 
you to give me the names of two American Jews living in the 
ghetto, so that I can send them with you to Germany." 

"Nothing doing, brother," I said to myself. Aloud I replied, 
"I don't know any." 

"You don't understand," he insisted. "It would be a real 
kindness to them." 

But I wasn't going to be taken in by this Germany "kind- 
nes,*' 

Mu^ lat^, when the neis^s die t^oody liquid^n of ilie 
Waxsaw ^etto r^cfhdl Aniei^ J^^O^ ^ late 
thar tihis Qtm^ ^gi^ had meant w^ H it had not been fo^ 
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my xmS&cixsms&ibh distrast» I ni^t Mre Siv^ tvm bmmn. 
h^a^ ttqm% iiomble deadu 

At Jodk: ive t^^^ witfi oar belongings, tcrtiss ^ 
Vistula to the si^urbfi of tfie ^ky. Here, in 4 f fdght )rftrd, 
surrounded with gdords, we veie loaded into an antiquated 
third-class coach. 

I had anempted to notify Hania where to meet us. Unaware 
that my last message, the only one that contained correct in- 
formation, had not reached her, I threw open the window 
when our train came to the Warsaw Eastern Station and 
leaned out lookmg around^ At dus moi^ent s&me ql t&e boys 
began singing. The guards ba^^ liie window sl»it ind 
threatened to dtoot M mfMt tried to open tbem^ Too bad, 
for we had planned to sing "TTie Star-Spangled Banner" at 
the Main Station. Soon the last houses of Warsaw disappeared. 

That night, sitting on our hard benches, we sped through 
Poland and crossed Czechoslovakia. In the morning we arrived 
at Vienna and were transferred at once to another station. 
A4artz, who with two other Germans was convoying our 
group, had atv^Qiged here for a hot nied. In -die aftmioon we 
Id^ "1^^^ Md in ttiie inid«&e of tSic night we atriifcd at 
Sd^TUg; I Jbiad tbe ^kibioos honor of dtoing a compartmeait 
Witfi Kcttmissar and his aides. I wedged mysdf into a 
comer and pretended to doze. Thinking that I was asleep, the 
Germans made out their expense account. I gathered that they 
had been allotted a certain sum to cover the expenses of the 
wrangled over what to withhold out of it for 
themselves, came to an agreement, and divided the loot. It was 
amusing to hear them. 

On January 9, early in tisc motning, bur train stopped at i 
Itttie ^owbotQid station* La^en* x^d ^e station sign. We 
were told ^ isim om: it$dmiimu la dte low bamcks to 
which w wete ta%^ we received ^e co^be and bfead. Then 
we were given dog tags with numbers on diem to hang around 
our necks. Mine was No. 50. 

After a physical examination by the camp doctor, we were 
marched through the little town, then under a large porte- 
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G^^r^ and inld itti <M casde. Hext vte im^ cowted, ^d 
cheeked and rechec^ed, both by the Gestsipo vstho brpttght 
OS md ihc mfys^ mt&0itiss wh& wes^ taSmg m direr. 

In depart^, Martz^di^W ine aeide. "Be sure to tell the &mp 
officers how well you were treated by the Gestapo." 

Indeed we had been treated with unwonted gentleness by 
that dread organization. Why, I could not guess, but the fact 
remained, and at the first opportunity I told the post officer 
about it. If I had hoped to learn something from his reactions, 
I was disappointed. Captain Krampfel only laughed wryly. 

We had been told that for some days we would not be 
pennkted to communicate with our families, but before otir 
Gestapo clmp^ns de^^aif^ed pte of than whirled to me, 
*^odd you like fo vi^^ a line to j^tnr I e^^ect ibo he 
back in Wmm" m &m ox days^ and I sliai be '^ad is> 

1 scribbled a note hastily, and he put it in his pocket 



January (continued) 1942 

by HAJ/IA 

MRS. Albrecht, the Volksdeiitsche who had come to my 
home after Gaither's arrest, had been sincerely anxious 
to help. I had done her an injustice by suspecting her motives, 
mSt -sikim I nm her on ^ screee I wa$ glad opportunity 
thanking hef» 

I stopped her. -Tni glad to see you." 

She looked nervously around and said quickly, "Not here. 
There's a doorway across the street. We can talk there." 

In the shelter of the doorway I tried to thank her for her 
advice, but she cried and said, ''We are miserable sinners, and 
our sins are visited upon us. Ach^ mein GottJ* 

"What's happened?" 
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"Karl, my husband, has been arrested." 

"Arrested? Didn't you say he worked for the ?" 

"Yes, but you don't know how it was. We were Germans, 
but born and raised in this country. When the war broke out 
we lost everything like everybody else. It was hard— no job, 
no money— so we signed up as Volksdeutscbe, It meant work, 
good pay, food. llunight wie weren't doing any harm. 
The employm^ oiic^ soiled Kajd "9m a job far hini. 

yfm tdd he^d be used ^ m ^ss^^i^Hs^ i^yt die iGestajiQ. 
He didn't know what 1&M inedHt mA accept^. I'll never for- 
get the fir^c day he came home from work. They had ques- 
tioned a young boy, almost a child. Karl had to interpret. 
The kid died before they were through. Achy it was terrible 
how Karl carried on. Couldn't sleep, couldn't eat, wept and 
prayed all night. In the morning he went to resign, but they 
told him that the only way he could leave the service was 
feet firsts He stayed. But he did what he cotdd to help tjie 
people; Hie |^ timehe wi$ eag^t vm ps^f lep^^wided. 
The 13m ikm ^iimt^ied. A few ikys afo he w^ sens 
with anodier G^ii^pO man to arrest a whoie family. He let 
the tdd mother escape. The other fellow reported him. Now 
they are sending Karl to a concentration camp in Germany. 
He won't come back." 

We parted, and I never saw her again. 

Ruth, Najder, and I talked it over: if Gaither was to be 
released, it would have to be managed not locally but through 
Germans In Beilin^ J^tiNang s&v^sai Reicbsdeutsche we 
Ims&Wf $^ tpw had itafli^^Qce ^^(^ the lii^miitsmMkthe^^ 
dm^sche AfheiUrpartie^ I wix>te to ^Htm. Oii^y answered 
prcnnleii^ to help; tlie o&t&^ dids^ reply. 

Our men had been gone for two weeks when I had another 
early-morning phone call. 

"Come to my office at the Gestapo as soon as possible," 
said a strange voice. "I have a Brieflein (little letter) for you." 

A little letter indeed! Probably a warrant for arrest. 

A middle-aged man greeted me coyly. "Come in. I have a 
siui^jise lor yoou" 
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I looked at him darkl)r, woKuierilig what he would spring 
on me, but he smiled, "Try to gu^ what I have for you here." 
He put his hand in his pocket. 

"I'm not good at guessing," I answered somberly. 

He produced a letter out of his pocket, with a blandishing 
smile, "From your hubby!" 

I tore the envelope open. "Jqst a line to tell you that we 
arrived safely. wdl $tud tmdicmMt m q[iiftrt»^ 
I ^ve ym mt ntsw address jt^ but will iprite 'Soda 
IfOv^ Gaither." I ran home slicing. 

Bm the day so happily begun was not to end so. In the 
aftemooii came a telegram from Father. Mimi had scarlet fever. 

"Pola," I caUed. "Pack my little suitcase. I'm going to Bory 
at once." 

"You can't," said Pola, "You've got to get a traveling permit 
first." 
I'd forgotten the bani 

*^AM wjN: abic^ 1^ pfM<xr* Pml iexl^ed m^, --You 
have to report every is^fc*** 
"This, too, I had forgotten. 

"I'm going to the police. I'll show them the telegram. I'm 
sure I can wangle a ^ort furlough, and Til see about the 

traveling permit." 

The police chief with the feminine hips was hard as rocks. 
He read the telegram indifferently. What was the little child 
to him? 

"YouVe got to i^^tt n€m T^msity as mmi^^* he aaid, 
"Yoti may go laati ^en, im I can't nwke any cdati- 
ces^ona/^ lliiusday was tm Myst &§f mi Ae t% ou^ lit^y 
alone wduld etke more than tlii^ m ac^outU: «tf die 
snowdrifts. 

I pleaded. Seeing me cry, he told me to get out. 

"Maybe the Kommissar will prove more human," I thought, 
hurrying to Szucha Avenue. But he was in Vienna, and his 
locum tenens remained deaf to my entreaties. 

Distraught, I spent the next days telegraphing Bory and 
imagining all the possible complioui^ semet lerer tsooid 
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bring on. Woetsmtdy Mku's case pi^ved A wttk 

kter Ffldie^ sofiM^ed me tttat die out of diGtt^B[ef, 

In January tlie jumor spread that all fur garments would be 
confiscated. The odice of our colony buzzed like a beehive. 

"What are we going to do?'* 

If this was true, I wouldn't be able to go outdoors until May, 
for I had only one winter coat. But Mrs. Spiewak said, "I've 
baud dut only Jews hav^ to give theirs up." 

The fcdlowing day I ^ad m c^^ftunity to speak vnAk 
M&itz» had 

''Is it true that our for coa@s aiie to be confiscated?** 1 asked 

'The r^ulatioa co^^eiiil <^ Poles and Jews. The property 
of AmendUl citizens won't be touched. Tell the members of 
your colony that in case anyone takes their coats, they should 
report to nie. I'll see to it that the coats are returned." 

At home I called up our Polish friends throughout the city. 
Remembering that our wires were tapped, I sent out the alarm, 
babbling happily. 

^My dear, #i$ dice KmiWissar^ c^^ I w^ so woFiiled' 
about my co^-^ycm know, dii^ sOly rrnnoTsMbut he #at 
there is nothing to fear. Oidy" Jews and Poles will have to give 
up their furs." The warning spread with lightning speed, and 
at least some were able to hide and save their furs. 

Soldiers stopped people on the streets and pulled off their 
wraps. In the country, sheepskin coats, woolen shawls, and 
even feather beds were confiscated. People hid whatever they 
could and frequently destroyed what they had rather than 
smsx^tit it h c£pte from Boj^ aiili told m-Hone could xigc 
about sttch tilings in letce£s-^h<»w Mxmi had cmxe to 
Mo&er with dwn Utde winter coat. 

"Granny, will you please hide this? Maybe in a snowdrift 
in the garden. I don't want the Germans to get it." 

Mother explained that she needn't fear. Her coat was too 
small for a soldier. 

"I know. But don't they have children of their own?" 

The confiscated clothing, which was to be made into mili* 
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plimdet. S^e mo^^ out in the warehouses, 

so that for days the tir was saturated with die smell of burning 
hair. 

The first letters from the internees began coming in, and we 
learned that they were in Hag Vll-C, in Laufen, Upper 
Bavaria. The messages were far from happy. Although Gaither 
always wrote cheerfully, other men complained that they were 
hungry and losing weight at an alarming rate. I wrote Pastor 
Erik Qiri^tBen, representative ^ &m YMXXSL Ws^ Vm- 
me^ AM m Bftrlta^ begging hite #a let tibe bittep^^ Red 
Qfckss kamr about cot^iom m Ihg IftR-C and tuning that 
food packages be sent there. I also obtained permission— it 
took days of intensive effort— to send individual food parcels 
from Warsaw. As some of the men had no relatives, it was up 
to the colony to provide for them. Neither Ruth nor I could 
have found sufficient food for so many had it not been for the 
officially dissolved PoUsh Red Cross. 

Since our American food rations had been taken from us, 
Pola and I found it increasingly hard to manage. Our soup got 
more watery every day and the helpings Pola served smaller 
and smaller. Miss Esten, Mrs. Polkowska, Cessak, and Paul, 
who was; living wStfc ra^ /were still sharing our dinners. la 
Jantiaxy I rei^^ iSist ^ wmM be ii^p^Ie m c^tmtie to 
feed ^ ibaiiy. CSessaki whose iaxmif "ms m die <:ountry, and 
Pa^ whom we looked oti a$ a mraibcr of our tetlly, wotsld 
have t^aia witJi us. But I would have to mikt other ar- 
rangements for the two old ladies. With Mrs. Polkowska I 
was lucky. Mrs. Mossakowska told me of a soup kitchen whcre:^ 
for a small monthly fee, I could assure her a daily meal more 
nourishing than the one I could offer. But when I tried to 
register Miss Esten, my request was turned down. I turned 
again to the Polish Red Cross. 

"As you know," said Mrs. Sobotowa, "officially we don't 
exist. Whatever is done, is done by individuals. The only way 
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we can help your protegee is to find a person who will give 
her meals privately." 

A woman with sad eyes had been listening to our conversa- 
d<m. This woman, Mts. Na^olska, said she tnighl be ^1$ to 
dd im«^ng for mi asked tm to phone her m 

Fiidijr^ iBut whoi I phoiaed her home, l3ie msm&t was diat she 
was m% I cdl<d up for mretd days in succession, but tjic 
answer was always the same. I went back to the Red Cross. 

"Mrs. Nadolska was arrested the day you met her," said 
Mrs. Sobotowa. *'The Germans cannot dissolve our executive 
body, since it is an international organization. But they have 
means to liquidate it. Every few days someone is arrested, and 
soon diere will be no one left." 

Rutii a^ I Jnidlf mcc^ In locating a soup ycchen t^iat 
could ^ke Miss WsteiL It wus h%li time, lot ovr iood supplies 
had pei^fed out. The la^etice of tfie poi&se had tightened 
around Warsaw like a nodse, aiid raids on market squares and 
shopping centers grew so frequent that for days on end we 
did not dare approach them. Food smugglers went into hid- 
ing, and it took the flair of a hungry bloodhound to detect 
their lairs. The smallest purchase required hours of stair- 
climbing and all our energy. 

In spring, few fix^iiers had beoi able t^ plant md sow 
id iSm vsdniity id Waisa^ on acoo^ of troop mwmm^ 
and die WtA^ pmt tiie^ had» had been cbiySsc^ted by idte 
Wehrmadit 

The percentage of ground straw or sawdust in our bread 
had risen up to 40 per cent. We all got cramps and heartburn 
from eating it. Luckily, on Mother's advice, we had made, in 
the fall, a large barrel of sauerkraut. Its rank odor permeated 
not only the whole apartment but even our clothes and hair. 
We called it "Quelques Fleurs d'Hitler" and ate it raw twice 
A day until the veiy sight of it n^de us gag. Though it was, 
according to dietitiaii$« a^ good somc^ of Vita^ C, ai! tihe 
symptoms of malnuaiQon takp^^ Our gums got tendier atid 
sore, ever new canities appeared in our teeth, we felt weak 
and and our memoiy deteriorated* My hair came out in 
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strands. At last the cold and hunger got the best of me, and 
IfdlilL 

CNl^Diai Qazynska, whom Pok insisted on calling after I 
1^ him in sermi day^ and getting wozse, said it was 
riicmnatje Itm. 

One day $^ "How about Jiaviiag ymc fsiie&m mi 
Mimi come to see you?" 

"No," I said. "Mimi is barely out of bed aftfer scarlet fever. 
She couldn't travel in this weather," 

The temperature at that time stayed around twenty below 
zero, and trains would be stuck in the snowdrifts for days. 
Neither mother nor Father was equal to such a trip. 

-'Bm do you think there is a chaiK:e of getting Gaither home 
for fl few My&-* I isM. Mke to tdk vdiik hte. Ym 
know, jxisi: iti Gftse^^ — 

Paul Mqtiyted at the Gestapo and iros toM ^iat Rudi, as 
the Secretary of the American Colony, would hmc to write 
a petition. A German police doctor's statement would have 
to be attached. It was no easy matter to locate one, and even 
harder to induce him to make a call. In order to bring him 
to my bedside, the influence of a German whom Ola knew 
had to be used, and an exorbitant fee had to be paid. 

The doctor who came was a young man with a bri^ mili- 
tary manner ^ is^i^eia} do^isg sc^ m fm iim* Wmm the 
dimliold fie oisc iiii^ look in my dkectioiif ^am said haxsMy; 
"There's iidtiy% wtm^r ^mlSk yon. Why i&e dtevil was I 
called?" 

I did not answer. He came over to feel my pulse. It evi- 
dently wasn't normal, for he pulled out his stethoscope and 
for some time listened to my heart. I closed my eyes and 
tried not to remember what his ordinary duties were— examin- 
ing the mangled bodies of prisoners beaten to death, telling 
torturers how much pain a man can stand without breaking, 
trying out poison gas md deadly injectii»is m womea «ad 
cMdmu 

He put his instrument away. 

"Is it a medical statement you wsuit?" he asked in a much 
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kinder tone. "D^ wmt to say goodbye to somtom 
is in prison?" 

"I'd like to see my husband. He is interned." 

"All right. Send somebody for the paper tomorrow. Til sign 
and stamp it." ' 

Paul brought the document to me. It stated that it was 
advisable to parole the husband without delay on accotmt of 
the patsQsi^ ciondition. Ro^ «cisc6ed to itliie petiNion^ie iifl4 
vnSmm ^ took k to tihe J^s^po. Sbe vm td^ to come bdcd^ 
for tkt^ mmret l3te week. I had to sxnfle whai MxOk lxM 
me. Next week ? 

Danuta had said that I was to be kept warn, so Pola moved 
me into the little back room. It was dismal and dark, with a 
single window giving on a narrow ventilation shaft, but it 
had flues in the wall and we had a small coal stove put in. We 
usually had it warm enough to keep the bottle of olive oil 
on my dressing table from coagulating. 

as 1 Uj la bed ilie mbicle lamp guttered ind hissed and 
threw enoMons shadows on the bare walls— shadows of PoJa 
sitting by iny aide, of Pani studying, of Aunt Genia, who came 
in to get warm, and at times of Najder, who brought in his 
writing from Gaither's ice-cold study. 

There was time to think about many things, waiting for 
"next week." Funny how afraid of death I had once been. 
But that was long ago. My thoughts turned to my childhood. 
I ^emi^cAbered ^ calces grto teed to bake, and bet 

im^om tost |k«s$eives; ibe sUdkHaji pi^ rcms&iid wbdic^ tihot 
iised to be served £<c»r Easter at Unde jdten's-^p%$ gai:nasbed 
with parsley and dte^rate dressk^^ wkb of horse^ 
radish in their snout " 

I felt it was undignified to be thinking of food at such a 
time, but no great thoughts came to me, so I said to Pola, 
"Tell me about yourself when you were a little girl." 

She could talk for hours about the farm near Poznan, the 
work in the garden, the cows. 

% ^ , and my father wis a handsome man. T«i atid hto^d 
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and as bald as an egg. With whiskers that you could tie in a. 
bow behind his head. He had a good life aad the Lord gave 
him a good death." 

"A good death"— the peasants often repeated that expression. 
How I used to laugh at the locution. Could death ever be 
"good"? Now I knew. 

I thought of roadsMle 4i|chesy of ^ cd&uc$ under the Ges- 
tapo bitildings, of execotioa si^aada. To h$ ki my own foom, 
in itiy own bed, was M ^kseif good Kkrt«u?es <tf d&iditted scenes 
from old etchings floated before my eyes: the principal figure 
in the center, the immediate family and entire household 
assembled around in a d^oxpus half-circle. Ah, they knew 
how to live in those days 

Ruth had gone to the Gestapo for the answer. Pola and Paul 
waited for her in the hail. Somebody came in— my heart started 
to beat fast. Whisperings, Silence, Paul sauntered in, looking 
so d^:e!^d^liiedly ^eery that I did not baye to 

dm^t hme to tfcH tnt^ It was fooKiL to ^xpe^ it. 
SsiMi t30O« After all, what is the life <rf mt woman in the 
face of the tragedy of millions?" 

Paul rebuked me. "That's the way Germans talk. Aren't 
you ashamed of yourself? Of course it is important. Every 
man is important. That's what our civilization stands for. 
Millions are fighting for it right now, and here you go 
totalitarian on us!" 

"Why didn't Ruth come in?" 

**saie didtft btre ^ cotttage m tell you." 

*THow m&yi Go mit bring her ta. 1 *aatr tO; wfef they 

RtA wa£ rdievedl to know tiba^ i3ie ibt^k imi iim kffled 
me on the spot. 

"The beast!" she sputtered, speaking of Martz. "Do you 
know what he said? 'It's too bad Mrs. Warfield is ill, but I 
can't let her husband come back. Tell her that German gen- 
erals are dying now, with no one there to hold their hand. 
She will have to make up her mind to die by herself,' " 

When QNaiiita came 1 saM to her, "Those dam Germans 
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are^ only too anxious to see us die. I'm not going to do them 
that £avor* Fm going to get wdll" 

H0warer» tisaaes xm ccmdiicive to « lapid xtecovoy. 
Food w«9 Ckm^^^mMy fritsnds lie^^ed as to get aa 

egg or a. small of imcmu Once &t tmct IPc^ made an 
expedition into the country Jnd brought back ^ fisSi ^ goat's 
milk. Sometimes she went to Kerceli Square, where black 
marketeers sold grain. The wheat or lye she bought— when 
lucky— was dried carefully and ground in an old coffee mill. 
It yielded a coarse meal which was used to thicken our daily 
soup. We tried to cook it as a cereal, but in that form it was 
unpalatable. There never was enough to eat. Pola had con- 
tinuous headaches. Paul went around like a hungry young 
wolf, nothing but skin and bones. At night I would wake up 
thinking about butter and meat and sweets, then lie for a loi^ 
timi^ tiakble to go hsck to de^. 



January- April 1942 

A> GAITHER 

OUR life in Hag VII-C, as our camp was officially desig- 
nated, began with the recording of personal data. (How 
many times, in various places, I had given such details during 
the last two and a half years.) Our personal effects were ex- 
amined. Our passports, money, knives, flashlights, and jewelry 
wese t&m fMm m* Omvs4 fPod$ of an^ sort^ tnedi^ sup- 
plies, aitd pHotogfapfas oif i£&ipves and Ideilis ilso ^k^ 
We were shepherded to tiie dy^nsll^ xmm and made to strip. 
Shiveiii^ wfch cold, we went into the diower room, but 
that was even colder than the hall where we had undressed. 

We turned to the guards. "Hey! How long are we going 
to stay here naked?" 

"Two or three hours," was the reply. 
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Without further ado we began to retrieve our overcoats 
from the pile of clothing to tie di^ifected. The sergeant in 
^nige shoated* i^edetttig m la mami lite &ms^ We Noticed 
bsidk, iiidi^mf the fkce im too c<d4 Wi^ roe^g argu- 
tmsm we won. mi point. Not osdy 'W^ loee^ otir ovor- 
eim$S^ but the sergeant had some fuel broti^lit in, and a fire 
was made in the stove. We huddled around it, pleased with 
ourselves. But when the sergeant broi^ht in the disinfected 
bundles and dumped them on the wet and muddy floor, we 
howled again. He became one of the most badgered officials in 
the camp. 

Our next struggle occurred as soon as we were brought to 
our qaarters-W0 dm J^o0ms already jammed vnik idtertiees 
wbo had precede4 wt& tiVilfea* Oiir Waa^siaw group donatio 
bm^ qua£i«m To tiu^ surprise of ifae o^m Amedicm^ v^o 
bad meekly ac^pled mesyt^^SB^ ^ Gexmam ^a^dg^ed^ Km 
wop out With an ofiSdal promise tbat we would be mm^ 
we unpacked. The next day I was received by ih& c^ptato m 
change of accommodations, and he assigned us a room of ow 
own. The twenty-three of us from Warsaw moved into a 
hall on the third floor. Its bunks were double, not triple, tiers. 
Mine was an upper, close to the old-fashioned iron stove. 

Our prison was a seventeenth-century casde on the banks 
of the Salzach River, which divides Austria from Germany. 
It had been built as the seat of the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Salzbuj^. The view from our windows was mag- 
tiiicast Cto oae $ide We had lie town ^ Laufen, a winter 
mmt\ m tibie other, across the i$m^ m Ami^ town whidi 
lidded at the torn of t h%h ri<%e. Oo dtear days we could 
see die spires of Sah&ur^ lm the 90tidh| Mod &e mow^^md 
peafa of the Bavarian AJpfi; t wondered whkh of 
mountaiias wa$ the site of SStieir'a hide-out, Berchtesgadeiu 

The commander of our camp was Colonel Koch, a gray- 
haired, mild-mannered, stoop-shouldered man. The chief cen- 
sor was Captain Krampfel, a former language teacher. His 
English was excellent, but we neither liked nor trusted him. 
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Two noncommissioned officers were directly in charge of the 

Oar im^ iramd. Up at se^oif Imfy to^ tmkb^ dhte 
ic^kt water fauc^^ braaklEst prepatdi by ourselves owt 

quarters; and tidying up. At nine o'clock a wlixsde annoonced 
roll call, which in good weather was held in the courtyard and 
otherwise in an unused chapel on the ground floor. Then 
Captain Krampfel received the reports and made announce- 
ments. He indulged in fatherly talks interlarded with sar- 
castic remarks. For the benefit of those American Poles who 
did not understand English, I had to interpret the captain's 
adm(»titi^ imQ PolMi. It Wa$ a^ my unpleasaitt duty, as 
company comsmiid^ of all tbe its^i&cmi^ fli^ VB-C^ m 
call ont^ aftier tlie nfiooui^ aiuibvmGane^ ^ names of die 
iofiei^d^s assigned to camp choies. From eight to twelve men 
were usually detailed for sweeping the main building, but 
after a heavy snowfall twenty-five to thirty were needed to 
clear paths in the courtyards. These tasks always aroused a 
great deal of dissatisfaction. After roll call, the sick reported 
to the doctor, a German major. Several internees who had been 
medical students, assisted him. At 12:30 came the main meal, 
brought in Itiy^ eo#ainers. At 5^00 cm^ supper. ITheii we 
were free 1:0 4io d$ we ]^eased tmtil l^ts were put mt at 
iQiWk Half an hotir |»efoce bedtit^, ^^mim guards sna^ a 
check of the pris€^«dc$. 

From ten in the morning till four in the afternoon we were 
allowed to wander freely around the yards of the castle. There 
was little danger of escape, for we were completely sur- 
rounded by walls, barbed wire, and many sentries. All in all, 
it was not a bad place. There was no comparison between 
Laufen and a concentration camp. 

Hag VSC boused j^mB&am internees fr^ iH of 
Bor^. fhe immbeir marled* Hie laj^m no^^ wiilfe 1 was 
libelee was 262. New ones were constantly added, and a 
were tdieased from time to time. Most of these lucky ones 
came from within Germany, where their relatives and friends 
interceded on their behalf. The largest group of internees 
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cuae fwm B(^d, Germany, and Czechoslovakia. In the 
QsediOEdiQValdan group I foond aia did fiiehd aiid colleague. 
Or. ,^)iG|)li P. Baiiak, oi Pl9gite^ a missbnaiy of the Meiiiodist; 

Amot^ die internees frc«m Germany were many Nazi sym- 
padiizers and many who, though probably loyal Americans, 
were great admirers of German Kultur. They formed a com- 
pact group and roomed together. The rest of us avoided them. 
We called their quarters the German Room. One of them 
was an outspoken and fanatical admirer of Hitler's, He was 
about twenty-five years old and had at one time been a stu- 
doit m Yate Uimrecsity'. fie and hi$ mother had a^ed m 
G^IKiaAy. l^dio^ lh«^ weft Anglo-Slss^scis they had beibwe 
pas^o^u:e disc^Aes of National Social^ doc^i&e& The young 
man spoke with the zeal of ai| aposde and mdotained that 
the National Socialist emphasis on sacrifice was comparable 
with the teachings of Christianity. But the German authorities 
showed no gratitude. They delighted in assigning some of the 
camp's dirtiest jobs to this Star-Spangled Nazi with a distaste 
for manual labor. 

Jack Taylor, one of our five Negro internees and a former 
htavy*i^i«^^ boadng champion, was a favorite We ISoed ^ 
hear hkn ^ how, ui one of gi^test fights, he had mm a 
tjen-round dedstdfi f it)m Sdhiliei^gi He ^^ertak^ us 
wi^ his sparring. He was also a prdfes^oml masseur, atid iffiuay 
of us went to him for massage. 

Three of the Negroes and a Hawaiian were well-known 
vaudeville stars. There were several other professional enter- 
tainers, and we had no trouble organizing evening performances. 

The prisoners' greatest ill was tedium. To combat it, we 
organized all kinds of courses, widi Dr. Bartak as the director. 
*Ihere qlass^ in Qeiimaii, (I myml( 

taught k% tuatlieQ^tlcSt mi m&cimmd ^^immg. A$ sooa as 
a contact waa established with ^e YMJCA^y iM& tj^tgamm- 
tion sent us books. It also sent games and sports equipment- 
balls and bats for softbaU, baseball, and ping-jprag, and a soccer 
ball 
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On Sundays, Bartak and I alternated in conducting religious 
services. Because liiete were many R(»nan Catholics among us, 
I wa$ iii^teufneipta! iti bringing over, from a Iie«r4iy Pdkti war 
pilsaaersi^ cdoip^ an duipkin who cddbrattud Mass and 
heard confession durb^ Holy Wedt At all liie meetiDgs, 
services^ and entertainments, a German was always present. 

For a while Rutkowski gave us little trouble, but he re- 
sumed his antics and his condition got worse. He seemed to be 
possessed of a restlessness that kept him wandering day and 
night. I noticed that whenever a box, a string, a tool, or a 
utensil was needed, Rutkowski could produce it. We found 
dbat he was making expeditions to die Germaii s^rc^rooms, 
ft<m wtiieifa he always brought back Sfsneching. We stopped 
thu but Goidd not prevent hioi ftcm night prowling. One 
night, a guard cm duty heard siOftmom singing in English. He 
rushed upstairs. When he got to the second floor he heard the 
voice on the floor above. On the next landing he heard it from 
below. He called other guards. They looked all over the 
building, but the castle was large and corridors were dark 
and winding. Luckily Bartak, on going to the washroom, had 
run into Rutkowski sneaking down the passage in stockinged 
feet. He shooed bvii off td bed just Jqe) tiiiu 

One afternoon Ituifa>i)p&i appeared in yard iilr^sed 
only in a pair of $l{^rs and a battaraibe. Sudd^ify^ he thre^ 
diese off and, enlihily naked, climbed over a fence which 
barred the way to one of the outbuildings. While the sentries 
shouted and brandished their guns, he scrambled up the steps 
to the little platform overlooking the prison yard. The guards 
took aim, but our pleas saved him from being shot. We lured 
the poor man back to the ground. But then he began to 
breast-stroke through a drift of atiow. I coaxed him into his 
dr^^g gown and slippers. A few d^ys hirer lie watdfet^ 
s^e (Seinpos cam:ym4i flung open a secpod-^iy 

Wnid0w, bonibarded tih^ wi^ botdes. The cmf 
authorities sent hhtl away'<-^ a. sanitarium in Bavaria for 
observation. (In Jttne he was sbi^$ed back to Warsaw and 
rdeased.) 
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The fibi da)r of our aitival in camp, ifm jiad bem ^^m^. 
food ffOQi tlie garrison kitchen, and we had o^ngrat^ted 
ourselves on the change from the Pawiak fare. But the vigry 

next day a separate kitchen was set up for the internees, and 
we had to do our own cooking, under the supervision of a 
German soldier, who was a wheelwright by profession. Instead 
of rye coffee, we got peppermint tea for breakfast and supper. 
The first day it was mfy unpleasant; later it became abhorrent. 
We tmd ineic i»ioe n week m tnic^^opic quaatittes; a vege» 
isiMe and a m0 amoant sii^ ocqi^e^^y; a piece of 
looil Cheese erery e%ht days. The cheese decezkxa^ st^idiijr 
in quality until, famished though we were, we could not swal- 
low it at ail. Our rations of dark rye bread were insufficient. 

From the very beginning I had trouble getting the men to 
do the daily chores. But as time went by they grew really 
sluggish and apathetic, until one day two of the boys said 
they were too weak to do any work at all. Both looked sick. 
I took them to the German doctor and, knowio^ what was 
wroijig» i^md Ittger food 0&asp^ This daiHtiid }>ipo^|^ 
abont a goiezal faealdi: i^c»dsmtion dutb^ Wbidi afi oimweit 
weighed* In 1^ tiltan weeks, $mce cc^ning to Laufen^ %e 
liftd lost fjWJft ten to rw^enty-five pounds each. The dxop was 
startling, considering our sedentary life. 

The Germans relieved us of all heavy labor. French prisoners 
of war— evidently better fed than we— were brought into the 
camp whenever shoveling of snow had to be done. Our food 
rations were not increased. By the end of February our 
stmigth was i^iof. 

C^e tnoroi^ se^erd^ ki^e tracks dli^ve ^lo ^ coutt? 
ym^ They w^ filled witJk <^dbo^ m shape 

and fi£&e» Hed Cross packages at. last! In a moment every win«> 
dow was jammed with hungry men greedily watching the 
unloading. Each man was told to bring an empty box or carton 
or other receptacle to hold the articles to be distributed. 

Jubilation was great when the prisoners lined up single file 
before the storage room window to receive their parcels. All 
grumbled when they saw the method of distribution. The 
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Gennans undid each individual Red Cross package in the 
^ddivssee's presence, counts tlie itolB, tore off ^ wrappings, . 
opttied the th xms^ msd 4wanpc& ^ cotitti^ ioklo our xe- 
ceptades. (Hiejr ^tktew %way ^ tins and wt$pphg f^f^ to 
make sure that we were not receiving aftjr messages.) Tobacco 
got mixed with sugar, chocolate with canned fi^ coffee with 
prunes. But even this did not dampen our joy. At last the 
smokers, who had been rolling their own cigarettes— news- 
print stuffed with peppermint leaves and bark — had real 
smokes. Air. Schlaak (he had been the Ford Motor Company 
representative in Warsaw) hadn't seen any coffee for over a 
year, and Ite exchanged hard^ck^ chocolate, fish, md eyett 
bei^, foi M ^ c^tit kt t^uld get Frxriqii liow oil Red Cross 
pttdl^gefi mtmtd n^oMly. Our mmgik Aawlf i?etimied, mi 
we even gained soi^^sm. 

The Swiss Government, our protective power, which had 
been delegated to report on conditions in the camp, sent rep- 
resentatives. They were followed by representatives of the 
War Prisoners' Aid of the International Y.M.C.A,— Mr. Hugo 
Cedergren, of Sweden, and Pastor Erik Christensen, of Den- 
mark. The latter handed me a small package containing a few 
cookies and a piece of smofeed sausage, which he had 
doubtedly sav^ from ills o^ rationK. These two Y.MwCA* 
men (Ud mudi to Biake oilr pxlsoti life happier^ 

The inteiiiees bi^wie more and more restless. The wa&h&c 
of infringements of regulations increased. Punishments were 
administered according to German Army rules. Solitary con- 
finement from six to eight days was the usual penalty. Four 
of our men got fourteen days on black bread and cold water, 
with a hot meal every five days. They were locked up in a 
wing of the castle that contained tiny cells. We considered 
it our du^ to keep up their morale and smuggled food md 
tobacco to die£n# 

iDi^^teiit increased ^whtn tiie Geiiiiaa$ perwf^rily Ap- 
pointed Mr. Breeder as camp senior. According to rfie Gteneva 
C3onvention, it was our privilege to elect our camp senior, md 
we spent a few lively days electioneering. The majori^ snp- 
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porcied ilie c$3Mi$cf of Risssdl Sn^ttm^ a buibssGfiuiit fmn 
Ptsfgat who had t&& mG&ieoGt mi ttppmrA id tbe whole 
camp and spoke German fluently. But just before the election 
Captain Krampfel called me into his office and— revealing the 
German officers' ingrained distrust of democratic methodic 
announced that Colonel Koch had appointed Broeder. 

This violation of our rights made the camp boil with in- 
dignation. The camp senior's job was important, as he was our 
offidal spokesman and repj'^sentative in dealing wit& tine 

(lie had be^ Ae nwi^er of a Wo^worii scoie in B^iin) 
w$$ a decent ch^, but ^ mcemees dtoiisted him because 
hk Gamm descent and long lesidence in Germany. Peace 
wasn't restored until Broeder appointed Singleton his assist^mt* 
making him camp senior in effect. This ariangement worked 
out 

The garrison in Laufen was gradually replaced by new con- 
tingents, and the change in quality and appearance was reveal- 
ingt Ho loflg^ "^mt liitf ^ stroiigs bfudndi^HiUeced 
BdVamit f8rnm£& Hie new mc^ wi^ dear^^^ted, ^^y* ox 
just very young. Sboie Smped^ A few had $emed m ihs astern 
front and had been assigned this sinecure as a rest. 

I>isd|dine w^. also deteriorating. One mc^nii^ wheat we 
were taking our constitutional in the prison yard, wt liaWy 
outside our enclosure, a bored sentry lean his gun against the 
fence and take off his helmet and kick it around. He hailed a 
passing girl and chatted with her. A sergeant noticed this 
unmilitary behavior and ordered him back to his post. The 
sentry said insoiently, "Have you ever served on eastern 
frcmt? No^ well, ^len I wotft taite otdm fiw 

He was led off to iSie guardboosi^^ mi t new sentry wm 
posted* titMBmity such behaviojr wotdd have entailed grave 
consequences, but the rebellious veterm was back at his post 
in a few days. 

Captain Krampfel announced one morning that a Gestapo 
official had arrived and that those who had been mistreated 
before reaching camp could file complaints with him. This 
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mew ^^em used the office had h&m as^ed to me as 
company commander of intejti^, and I was able to watch his 
activities. Many of the inCemees had had their property un- 
lawfully taken by German civilians and officials; others had 
been manhandled. But as they were mostly Americans of 
Polish descent, with relatives still in Poland, they did not hasten 
to complain. Experience had taught them that any attempt to 
press one's rights brought persecution— if not on themselves, 
oa wives, children, and parents. Nevertheless, several ventuml 
to presi»i£: flidif cas^; <Q^ t^d how a jsmghh^t^ a O^Ha^ bad 
c^oie Im W fitfii and the assists^ce of ^ (^tmoi police 
had all Iiis horses^ cows, atid isism Mplemems, To 
this was nodiing new; millions of Poles were being robbed in 
this way, without hope of restitution. Anuuog those who had 
been beaten, only one had the coats^ to cmnplain at th^ 
time— an Ainerican Pole in his sixties. 

March 31 started like any other day. The roll call over. 
Captain Krampfel stepped forward in his irritating manner to 
make announcements. Then he asked, "How many of you 
would like to return to America? Raise your hands." 

We stood as if turned to stone. Then whispers swept down 
tile lines. 

**Bt^ kidding. It'$ April Foote* Day ti^iof rom" 

*^niis iBtjst fee a GcW^ Qicfc^ 

mat imlmm tiid Beard aoitog of ^ blinded 
d^lomatic exchange of prisoners, and the ver^ idea: of a jpetom 
td tiie United S^tes before #e eiad erf hostilities seemed pre- 
pc^rous. However, after a niormng of feverish discussion 
most of the men asked to be put on the list Singleton and I 
took down their names. 

Of the few that did not make the request— most of them 
belonged to the German group— some were held back by 
family ties, others by business. The men who had German 
wives still hoped they would eventually be released. Several 
simply cM3bd A^itica and |^c^red to Ev^ in Ge^niany; 
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One insa declared that he would not mom to tbe Ooited 
States as long as Roosevelt was president. 

Our doubts about the reality of our liberation were dis- 
persed when a representative of the German Foreign Office 
arrived. He notified us formally that the Swiss Government 
would handle the exchange of American and German na- 
tionals. Whoi he added onr Department of State had 
stipulated ^tm tite iittiicMes m I^ufeii be kieltbded la ^ 

. 11$ and took an inti^!e$t No longer were we forgottm mm^ 
abandoned. There was a didllge iit tite c»mp auca. Our apathy 
vanished, and the Germans twcame more and more friendly, 
more anxious to please. During all the previous months of 
our captivity we had only twice been taken for a walk through 
the surrounding hills, each time closely guarded by armed 
soldiers and police dogs. Now those who wished could take 
hikes ahnost daily. I was one of the first to take advantage of 
this privilege. Fifteen of us, escorted by only one guard, 
roamed the country^de for a whole day. 

We had heitd ^t twdv^ of die Btiti$& -tx^ pcisohm <^a^ 
fined M L^nf en had esc^d lliroisgh a mmi they hid dug 
tinder the yard. The Geiimiaiis ass^ied that aD ^ lugitives 
had been capi^ited ivMiln a few days^ but their ^tdous ac- 
counts did not tally, and we had good reas<m m h^ktw timt 
the EngHshmen had got safdy away Airway, our captors 
considered a closer guard for ns unnecessary. Who would try 
to escape with a return to America in the offing.? 

As we wandered through the woods of the mountain range 
we had so longingly gazed at from the windows of our prison, 
our guard lost his way. There were neither landmarks nor 
people to show the right direction. We made a joke of it. "You 
see," I said, "there are no more Germans left in this country. 
The only human beings are a few imported foreigners." 

But someone was chopping wood mot f ar aiijray TTien the 
sound stppj^d, mi a gray-bearded man came out ii^ the 
daairiflf. We all ki;^hed wh<ai imM that he it 
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Ruthenian who had been brought ime for tstnufnd^r^ hlb^f 
all the way from his native Eastern Carpathian Mountains. 

We passed a number of women working in the fields. They 
were barefooted and poorly clothed, but from the becoming 
manner in which their dresses were worn and their kerchiefs 
tied, we knew at once they were Polish girls. We called and 
waved, and they answered excitedly. There were many of 
tiiesc girls M tlie neighborhood of Laufen. They were i^tdie^ 
pai4 md worked hard at long hours^ Umble fa idiml^ ^idber 
)ob or place of r^sidi^tee, md lAider oomtsMac pdice mp^^ 
vision, these girls were virtual slaves^ 4U)d yet ttie^ reijififeed 
unbroken in spiht and impervious to attempts at Oermaiuza'* 
tion. 



Spring 1942 

by HAN I A 

I WAS sdU very sick when Oditfter wrote sm about 
di^cmatic e?Deha^ge pikouens. He w^uited to stay^ for 
lv& tibtQij^t tlutt wives aiii i^dren would tm bie ittclaai^d in 
the repatriation^ It took no end of persuading to make him 
sign up. With a typical masculine lack of logic, he woold not 
understand that I would prefer to have him far away in 
America, free and well fed, than closer, it is true, in Laufen, 
but just as inaccessible and a prisoner and suffering from 
hunger. He reluctantly gave in. But first he made one more 
attempt to get a release. The German acquaintance who 
promised it informed him that Berlin would probably agree 
if the Warsaw Gestapo stated they had nothing against his 
return. Gaither asked me to obtain the statement. 

I was barely able to walk and had to be carried do^ frotn 
my fifth-floor apartment. (The elevator had not b^n in opera- 
lim ^nce ilie inva^oa) Brimo ^ JPatA had their difficnlties 
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on the winding stairway, and the descent took a long time^ 
They put me in a ricksha, and Paul accompanied me. 

Miirtz greeted me with, "Well, who would have thought 
that you were still of this world! Fm glad to see you. Please 
sit down." 

"I decided to postpone ifay .extti" 1 it^ited* "The mi ctf 
diis win be m^testuig to hm to n^ ibe fiisc 

act" 

BuC in answer to nay request he said very earnestly, "I could 
^ve you such a statement, but I won't. Don't think that I am 
trying to make things harder for you. Now I am speaking not 
in my official capacity but as an individual. Take my advice. 
Don't let your husband come back to Warsaw. You can't tell 
what might happen to him here." 

I thanked the Kommissar and did not insist. I knew what 
he meatitrv As intern^ Gidtfaer was under the profectiioo of 
Ititertiationsd la foimd he vm dtSms^m mdi lOce die 
r^ of us, at die merejr my Qerms^ ^aOcu^ do:^ ^ 
street. 

The General Gouvemement, during the winter, had become 
a slaughterhouse for Jews brought from Germany, Austria, 
and occupied countries. Thousands of them were killed out- 
right. Reports of the executions reached us daily. Some of the 
transported Jews were brought to the Polish ghettos. One such 
group wds irec<aved id. Wsurstw with g^at eej^^ony, to mm 
mmmmt^ It was jcepomd ti»at Fischer, tibe Gmm^t of 
Wsir^w, smt mt a deliegation to greet ibecti, mi t spedaH 
buQdil^ in the ghetto was cleared for them. They were 
veterans of the First World War and relative? of men who 
had fought for Germany in that war. They were told that 
because of this they would be permitted to keep all their 
valuables and money and would he spared the hardships im- 
posed on Jews in general. The next day, after they had 
unpacked, the Gestapo descended on them and robbed them 
of everything. Many were left without m overcoatj, even Witii* 
out ^ UmkcL Mmt &i Urn proinises was kept. 

On my iSist iridt m iht C^estapo in 1940 I had bcro told 
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liuM; sdi Poles vonld be '^ped out by 1910^ Now k looked as 
if progmn ^ms beiqg ste^xid Executbiut became so 

frequent and numerous tSbsi^ the place of execution had to be 
changed from the Parliament Gardens to the viU^^e of Palmiiy, 
near Warsaw, where large numbers of corpses could be disH 
posed of in huge ditches dug in the Kampinos Forest. 

As long as the weather remained very cold, deportations 
continued. Peasants in the district of Zamosc were thrown 
out of their homes so room could be made * for German 
coioi|i$£su Among them were somit of oiir chiudi members. 
Qm Metito^ woa^^n aged sixty^vm caioe to W«rstw 
bringing the oMy iimg had inatis^ed to tate aii^ay — ^ 
small potted g^:aaHii|i* Several people we knew came from the 
city of Bydgoszcz — they had fled before they could be de- ■ 
ported. They told me of what had happened in the fall: hun- 
dreds of Poles ejected from their homes had been taken to the 
concentration camp in Potulice. Children, women, and men, 
young and old alike, had been locked up together in unheated 
barracks^ They slept on bare cement floors, witShout even 
straw to He oil Witiioiit millt, fat, or meat, on a ^et of dry, 
coarse bread, wa^« aiid cabbage — and potatoes feedid^/rs — 
ijiey were dykig oS SO rs^dly idiat not one child under twdve 
was left alive. 

Similar reports came from Torun, where 4,000 people were 
arrested late in September and put in the vacant building of 
a former lard factory. By March, 980 of them had died. 

Considering the Poles sufficiently softened up by two and a 
half years of such terror, the Germans started, in the provinces 
of Pdaiid annexed to the Reich, a campaign of enforced G^-* 
M^am&&0tk. Ttm Ein&&ut$^bm^ was made m simple as poe^ 
^bie^ Ibl^ iv^e givefit fbrms and adi^sed to sign up as 
Germans. Each form was handed out by a Letter — a 
pdUdcal watchdog assigned td' noaintain the morale of the 
population. Neither a German name nor German descent was 
required. As a warning, the forms bore the slogan: "With us 
or against us! He who does not sign is our enemy, and with an 
enemy we shall deal according to the law." 
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Certain rewards were tendered for this "voluntary access": 
the children of an Emgedeutschter Pole (a Germanized Pole) 
would be allowed to go to school; he, himself, would have 
the privilege of being immediately drafted by the Wehrmacht, 
After a probationary period of ten years a Germanized Pole 
might be granted certain liberties and rights as a citizen. Con- 
fiscated property, however, would not be returned to this 
adopted soa of die Vaterland* 

Jack Adatiiski iiad beea mtm^ Oahimm. He had 

been caught redhanded tearing dovifn Gei:iQan posters. Hearing 
that he had been released, I went to Filtrowa Street. I hardly 
recognized Mrs. Adamska. Not a trace remained of the meny, 
roly-poly woman she had been. 

"How is Jack?" 

She didn't speak right away. "He is in the hospital. He gets 
the best care. His doctors are old friends of ours. But there 
isii^ tnuch they can 46; He was bema oti die abdoinm ^^(M 
sandbags. Those wamm m^ o£ cmr9$ filted -wiA dapap smA 
are even worse thaii sted ^^uiags eticased in rtsbber. fhey 
damage all organs paniln^tly." She began to cry. "And his 
mind is gone. He was so gifted. In another year he would 
hav6 graduated from high school. He whimpers all the time 
and tries to hide whenever someone comes into the room. He 
is afraid even of me. He doesn't know me. At night he wakes 
up shrieking. Oh God, how I pray he might die." 

Some days later Jadwiga Pajakowa came to see me. She had 
heard diat I h^ been ill and brought tm two eggs. FloWejes 
as gifts w^ tjm of st^ie ii4en die Qennans canie She 
looked gh^y. 

"I want to tell you abont my sister," she; said. "Poor Bar- 
bara. I, at least, have happy memories of my yeais with Stefan. 
She won't have even that." Barbara had been engaged to 
Taddeus Klanowicz, a road construction engineer, a nice 
serious-minded young man. 

Two weeks before Jadwiga's visit — it was a Sunday — the 
three of them had had dinner together at her home. Taddeus 
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had left liutftty shtt om o'doeki saying he hftil to oieet some 

friends in Zielonka (a suburb of Wm^w)* He was to come 
back and spend the evening with the two ^ste^ At lotu: the 
telephone rang. His mother was on the wire. 

"Barbara, a terrible thing has happened. The Gestapo have 
notified me to get Taddeus' body." 

The three women went together. In a small house, sur- 
rounded by sentries and groups of weeping people, they found 
Ntou was lying staring at 1^ ceiling. Six ddier bodies were 
m tte toom Five bodies Aty hmasd^ Imi steady been re- 
moved. Hie fio(^ was covered wi^ blood, and th^ had to 
wade through it. It was dippery. 

Were the murdered ones members of the underground? Was 
the massacre a revenge for an act of sabotage? Witnesses said 
that thirteen men had gone into the little house, and that — a 
few minutes before the Gestapo had surrounded it — one of 
them had stepped out on the balcony and had ostentatiously 
fie a c^axette. While the shooting took place inside, he had 
ri^nam^ do ^ halc<my, pressed to iiie wallv No tm inffw 
a he was a tmtor or sunply hidkfer dmi the re$t. one Itomr 
who he was. Anyw^y^ there nvere only twelve corpses. 

With Gaither's return to America in the offing, there was 
nothing to hold me in Warsaw any longer. I sent a petition to 
the police on Danilowiczowska Street and another to the 
Gestapo, requesting permission to move to Bory. 

At the end of April I was still waiting for the answer. One 
day Pok came home with a quaj^ oi w<^rmI3ce tiny fish diat 
imM W bought oil bhK:k marJcei^ 1%^ w^ too stoaU 
to properly c^o^ so Bola rinsed them tiiider the faucet 
and put th^ lfafo|i|[|b 1^ 0ieat grinder — heads, tails, and all. 
The fetid mass was made into little patties, which she dropped 
into sizzling mustard seed oil, the only cooking fat we had. 
The doorbell sounded. I told her Fd answer. 

"Who is it? " I asked cautiously through the door. 

"Police." 

I opened, and a Polisli policonan came in. 
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**A somtiKHis {rom die Gestapo." WMb-^ apologetiii^ air he 
imdeA sue a ft£a]lkr-i<^kit^ envd^pe. t was to $^»^ ,^ 
f <dIowitig mdmii^ at 

"Oh well," I thought "My bag is packed if ajrroit is what 
they have in mind." 

Again I went through my drawers and papers, burning all 
but the indispensable. Then Ruth phoned. She had received 
an identical summons and wanted to know what I thought. 
When she had hung up, other members of our colony began 
c^ing or dropping in widi the same message. Did it meaa 
dctentiqii? 

*1 don't imW' t toM them. **te aD^ cm^ betiet trice your 
toothbru^ a pocket cmt^ and handketddefs widi 
And don't fotget to eat a hmty bresMm b^Ofe ym tesi^e 
home." 

The large clock was striking eight as we walked in a body 
into the vestibule of No. 25 Polizei Strasse, as Szucha Avenue 
was called by the Germans. To our bewilderment, beaming 
Gestapo agents directed us to the large reception hall, where 
not so long before we had said goodbye to our internees, and 
we sat down. Martz, surrounded by his acolytes, came in. 

"Ladies and gentlemen!" He addressed us impressively. "I 
have m importailt ^mioi^eiiiet^ to mal^^ Qw respective 
goT^m^ts haire to m d^eement^^ He paii^d. 
Some of m woiidered iJtrhetter liie United Stafiesr and 
mmy hud ttMe peaee. — m agre^<lnt to t^haii^e liU 
citizesis left abroad^ Those of you who vmk to return 
put your names and addressed on Ae 

"A trap! They'll machine-gun Us iii tih^ wood&^Uke die 
Jews," Ruth Lawrence whispered to me. 

"1 can't go. My husband is a Pole. They won't let him go," 
said one woman. 

"My children — I can't leave them," said another. 

Hundreds of questions, problems, doubts. We wanted time 
to think it over. Urged by the others, I walked up to the 
Kommissar. 
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*^W|li jm gm us ttoie miM wmotsmtt to diedd^ Somt of 
us would Hke to talk k ot<^ f li^ and families." 

"I'm soiry^ You'll have to make your decision right now. 
The first transport will leave in a few days, and we have to 

send the list to Berlin." 

After more whispering, most of us had our names put on the 
list. We reasoned we could always change our minds and 
remain. 

Rlitii, PMl, and I walked hmm t^|ediief. Paul aaid 
H caQ^t 00^ I c$xj^t km^ Mother luid lUt^ Aiid poor Fa^vfer 
inprisoa-* 

"Paul, dojdi*! be a fool," said Ruth. "You canY d0 aiQ^tiu^ 
for thc3% evm M you do stay. Go before they arrest you 

I joined my persuasions to hers. 

"Maybe your mother and sister will also be exchanged. Any- 
way, your parents would prefer to have you in safety." 

After a long argument he gave in and went to wire his 
ixiaiterniLakL 

ftuib, widi a strac^ ktcoosastfemyi det^died to r^oiain in 
Warsaw. 

My own decision had been made before we got home. On 
the one hand there was Gaither and Mimi. Children were being 
kidnapped and taken to Germany in increasing numbers. We 

had been lucky so far. But what if she too ? On the other 

hand, there was Father and Mother, two old, helpless people. 
How could I leave them to fend for themselves? 

In "die afternoon I hurried back to ^ Kommisaui^Si^ 

not going/' I told hipu **You know why, iPvc only 
cimi to h^ yon to help mt send my Ug^e ^au^ter to Laufen 
so she can leave fdr ^^erica with Gai^^^ Please help me, 
Fm asking you not as an official but as a man who undoubtedly 
also has loved ones of his own." 

He sat frowning reflectively, then spoke very sternly, 

"You've appealed to my feelings and I will speak frankly. 
Don't stay. Go. If you remain, we will have to arrest you. You 
know that even a ^ort term in prison is not a picnic. You 
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haven't recovered from your illiies& And when you su» in 
pxisoil you will be an extra anguish to your family." Looldng^ 
at my set face, he added, "If you don't go of your own free 
will, I will force you to go. And better warn your friend 
Miss Lawrence too." I realized that he meant what he said. 

"My child is in the country. Will I be able to go for her? 
What if the police on Danilowiczowska raise objections?" 

take care of that Go and bring her to Wair^w wc onee^ 
I don't know when the fiist mmprnt be leavli^, but 
ifa^'jFe Hkely to phone frcnn Bedbi any day, and uidess you 
ai^ X^^t here, packed and ready, you'll be left behind.*^ 

That day Ruth and I had our first quacrel in twelve years 
of friendship. She laughed at Martz's warning, and nothing I 
could say would change her decision. She would continue her 
work in Warsaw. 

The ban on traveling had been temporarily lifted, but the 
train that took me to Bory had only a few passengers, and 
they huddled m their seats, depressed ai^ nervouit I m&gjxt 
the mooC It w^s ^ long time t>efoJ!^ I rmm^ to ask of ^ 
man dtdng o|qposite, what was wzoc^* 

"The Germans have invented a new trick. People are scared. 
Only tihose travel who absolutely must. Yesterday the train 
we are on was side-tracked near Czestochowa. All the pas- 
sengers were arrested and taken away." 

"Where to?" 

"Old people were shot. Young ones were shipped to Ger- 
many. Able-bodied men of military age were taken to 
Oswiecim.** 

0^ changing timB h C&mw% I heaid that nMs Mi had 
iidt the oonly one. Seveittl, ^uring ihe pa^ Week, had been 
made on passenger trains and railroad stations* bl Tamow 
alone, more than one thousand people had been taken vAiQe 

waiting for trains. 

Gloom hung over the house on the hill when I got to Bory. 
Father said, his kind face unusually grim, "The murder com- 
mandos are raging. They must be planning to exterminate the 
whole population in one sweep." On Wednesday there had 
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be^ a ni^B»aGi?e^^^^k WMbt Water. Peacefal fimimvs^emWM. 

in rile Tamow ^ustto Jews were hunted sand ^ot.c^ tfife 
streets like rabbits. Old Ju(%e Zaremba had come from there 
on Friday. He had seen corpses lying on the sidewalks, which 
the police had not permitted to be moved for three days. In 
New Market a massacre of Jewish children and young people 
had been raging for a week. Many Jews from Bory — they had 
been moved to the New Market ghetto — ^were among those 
killed Otie ol dkl^ wss Mifs. Mtdvina tSiruber, wit^ her old 
^o^er m& t«^0 it^^ters. tl»e younger one, Utde Chrisdiie^ 
ft sevieiiryetf-ol4 plnk'^beeked cUld with sdS {%calk» im& 
been Mimi's pUr;;i}|ail^ 

Mother did not want us to stay an hour longer in Boxy ^lan 
necessary. 

The little pink railroad station looked cold and forlorn 
without its mantle of Virginia creeper, which the Germans 
had torn down. The hills across the river, where the forest 
had been cut down ruthlessly, were bare and unfamiliar. A 
German piiimiie Jtex^c^d by, and Fi^b^ fai 9ecoi^^M^ rn^ iim 
la^, tipped hk hat ^ Mm.1% hmt nie, altho^h I knew such 
petty humiliations couldinotl^di Father. 

Just as I had done twelve months bdEote, I stood on the 
train with Mimi and waved. There they were: Father, Mother, 
Christine. Older, thinner, shabbier than a year ago, but their 
eyes just as patient and steadfast as ever. 

This time I knew that it would be long before I came back. 

Despite the K<mEdssa£^s assurance that tii^ day of departure 

ms m^mmm, J fomA np^hti^ mw hi Wat^w^ The food 
imi Beep oirde^ pjr^art for the txip hepsi to ^oily 
and ^ out mcmW we had to la* it. There was little hope of 
getcti^ another supply in case marching orders from Berlin 
came unexpectedly. 

May brought warmer weather, and I resumed my walks to 
the Botanical Garden with Mimi. May also brought a new 
wave of terror. 

Himniiler, during a recent visit to the General Gouveme- 
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Pola, ghastly pale and trembling. I put her to bed and gave 
her a sedative. She told us what had happened. 

Kettdi Square, before liie war, had bcm itileeiliig place 
for pickpockets, hoxfe tlilcnres, mi ^ md^rworld of i&e 
ca|d^# llie war itad brot^t a chatige/inte xiSraff bad di&^ 
appeared; it was replaced by destituie InlsdD^ectiaflls selling the 
rest of their threadbare wardrobe, peasants smuggling food, 
and all who wished to buy or sell anything. It was there, for 
instance, that I had purchased the wooden-soled sandals which 
Mimi and I were to wear to America. 

People were milling about on the square when Pola got there 
in the morning. Scouting around for grain and oil, she noticed 
a detachment of soldiers coming down Wolska Street, The 
Gerrnam were fuQy afmed and '^n^earm stoMi hdmets, and 
singing gaily as they n^utbed. one paid attention to^dbettii 
for sui^ a si^bt waa not xOEma^ weire forever pass- 

iag. Suddenly ^ soldiers brolte rwks mi took up positicms 
on the comers of side streets, cutting off .exits. Many military 
trucks stopped behind the soldiers md blocked the way. Over 
the roar of die panic-stricken crowds megaphones began to 
blare. 

"Stand where you are. Don't run, or we'll shoot Hands up, 
and don't try to resist. You are surrounded." 

Soldiers, Gestapo, and storm troopers stamped into the 
square. Here and there a shot rang out; someone had tried to 
get away. The Germans went from booth to booth and stall 
to stsdl^ stufi^ goods and money into gunny sacks; and fsm^ 
house to iKHtt in tile neighborbibod, dragging people out of 
difbir bon^i wd pmdding tiiem with tiieir guns toward iiie 
tnidksi 

Later we learned i&ai all t&ose rounded wes^ ulsm to 
the Skaryszewska Street barracks, transports were 

usually held, pending shipment. Rapidly men and women were 
segregated. Their names were taken and registered. No one 
was given a chance to go for clothes or to say goodbye to 
those left at home. One man had left a paralyzed mother; 
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Woo^ had left: small b^ies; boys and girls had 1^ tfadr 

Bat how bad Pok csdiqiied? SSieer luc^ Aiknn: to be xtg- 
istered, she had bcetl seized by sudi a violent spell of vomit- 
ing that the Germans pushed her out into the street, telling 
her in disgust to go to the devil. It was estimated that moie 
than three thousand people were captured. 

The same week there was a similar hunt in Cracow, where 
five thousand were taken. And smaller hunts took place in 
most of die provincial cities. ^ 

Th^ tsads tm sdneets ^ tsm$ wsm suppleme^tted b^iaid& 
on r^ttiaots. becfine so freqiieot diat tlie hidicjr 
Ok conadered ckxaE^ hers. But ^e had a hoiisdioM of ilmty^ 
si3^ md could not provide for th^ imless she kept her busa^ 
aess going. Among the waifs she was harboring there were 
two new ones — Theresa and Barbara, aged 7 and 12. Their 
father had escaped in 1940 and was with the Polish forces in 
England. Their mother had been arrested for distributing 
vinderground newspapers. 

Mt*^ Romkf one of otutf ftiecids» had been rd^ased recently' 
aftiiF m. mb^is in Faivls^ Om itf he decided m fetve a 
s^tia|i& meat for mm So he w^t to t^e mtaiifiot 'Pani^ ' on 
the second floor of an apartment btiflding on Bracka Street. 
Ue sat down and ordered his dinner. Just thm tilie waitress 
saw police trucks drawing up outside. 

"Run, the Gestapo!" she cried out. 

Roszak raced into the kitchen and to the attic, where he 
hid in an empty crate and stayed until the following morning. 
He was the only one to escape. All the others— owner, per- 
sonnel, and patrons— were mssm^ Aji old man of seveti^^ 
two, one of the cooks, and waitress who very plain and 
had heact tcoublet came two weelb liter. The waktes$ 
related how the restaurant had been pal^rcatiized for weeks by 
a handsome, well-dressed man, who was free with money and 
a great favorite. He had often divulged interesting political 
news to the other habitues. On the day of the raid he strode 
in at the head of the Gestapo. 
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The waitress was aghast. 'We thought you were a Wo}^* 
she exclaimed. And he had answered in German, "IVe ntvtit 
been here before." 



Spring 1942 

by GAITHER 

LATE in April, Aubert de Larue, Swiss consular official, 
J arrived from Berlin with a woman secretary to interview 
all candidates for the exchange. He planned to spend several 
days in camp. There was ample time to go over every case 
carefully. 

V^oxtmm^y Mt. 4e tmrn va^u tmdk 
of im stajjT; Qmp atithbri^ spared neither: good ^etIII mr 
liquor to keep him happy. The days slipped by* and the end 
of his visit drew near. A good part of his work was still 
undone. He pitched in, but at the last moment difficulties arose. 

Washington had stipulated that the men from Laufen be 
repatriated with the interned diplomats from Bad Neuheim on 
the first transport, which was to leave in May. But the married 
men did not wish to leave without their families. Questions 
a^os^! How mA whs^i^ a>uld they meet their families? Would 
wi^es mi i^Idrm be aUoiiirtd to go im ^0 &tst transport, or 
cotdd hns^aotiils "mit lor the second om^ Was there any 
guarantee ^t dependents would not be left behind? 

To these and other questions, Mr. de Larue could only give 
vague answers. My predicament was typical. Hania had barely 
recovered from rheumatic fever. To travel with her and Mimi I 
would have to remain for a later transport. I decided to do so. 
De Larue only said, "I can't guarantee that you'll have a place 
later. Maybe something can be done, but I don't promise." 

There no MmJt m comd^r ludividYial cases saijsfoctorily 
Larue depari^. He Mt tis cc^fiyftfsed and appre- 

heni^i^* 
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The day the first transport was to leave, the camp whirled 
with excitement. Ninety men had been chosen. Checked and 
examined, they were standing in the courtyard ready to leave. 
A sick feehng assailed me in the pit of my stomach. By not 
going with them, had I forfeited my only chance to get free? 
WovJd Hania, Mimi, and I ever be exchanged? 



May and June i 942 

by HANIA 

THE fact that no member of our colony left with the first 
uansport for America irked Martz, For reasons of his 
OWQ, he seemed as anxious to see us go as we were to leave, 
ifhc^ who '^ted to t^m to iM Vmmi had long 
ccmifdeted their prepami^as. They had iMde am^^ 
other people to occupy their apartments wa& given away their 
Applies of food, fnted^ and clothing. As our wait lengdiened, 
we asked ourselves unea^y^ "When ate we living?" and 
"Are we?" 

To our urgent letters, the Swiss Embassy in Berlin gave 
either vague replies or none. 

Several times, on Gaither's advice, I tried to go to Berlin, 
but ifce Oescafo in Cracow wo^d pot fiaj&t m& # traveling 
pennit. mtm^ telegrams, whtcli fta^ipaed 
X dedd^ at last to telephme die Eitiba^ hi BerGi^^^-m 
undertaking litat required money, ttee, and pe^temce. 

After hours of waiting, I got the connection. 

"Could I speak to Mr. de Larue?" I asked anxiously. 

"Go ahead and speak," was the reply. 

"But is this Mr. de Larue?" 

"Go ahead and speak." 

Though not knowing to whom I was talking, I explained 
the situation: We (I was speaking for the mftffibeffs of iJie 
AiJ^G^ Gfelony) had ttsed O]^ tm food supplies, expecting 
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to leave in May. We had very little money. We had to know 
when we were leaving. The embassy had notified us to take a 
four-day supply of food for the journey. Unless we knew 
ahead of time, it would be impossible, under war conditions, 
to obtain the necessary items for travel. There were several 
children amcmg the repatriates whose parents were interned 
m Germany (Americauii w^mm d[ JtswiA origin had htm 
lACeraed shortl)^ 4|ter the mm). As I bad pr<^ised tt> Iddk 
after some of diese, could they travel with me? 

To all this, the noncommittal reply was, '*Wait for instnic- 
tions. If you have any questions, write us." 

"But we have written, we have wired, and you have never 
answered." 

"Then come in person." 

"We can't get permission to leave the General Gouvemc- 
Isieii^ Bi^a^ caa^t you send a representatr^ to Wamir so 
c m My imnytmvi^ Mterlocui<3^ had hung up. 

Ttsi m^ 4x0 went by, md sdU Ita co^mntiication from 
the Swiss reached m Urged by l^e colony mmSietSi t tde^ 
phoned again. 

This time I learned even less. The person on the other end 
of the wire was either half asleep or drunk, for to all my 
entreaties and pleas he answered only in grunts. The uncer- 
tainty and suspense became unbearable. Several times I had a 
good mind to give up and go back with Mimi to Bory. The 
Kosmiussar adi^ied me to wmt^ 

Feedio^ i^m "vm a ftoblem. Tiusm went no vegetables; 
W9S m milk, no meat. Even the horrible little fidi had 
disappeared) and Mimi would not cat the sauerkraut, which 
was so stroi^ this late in the season that it puckered one's 
mouth. In our walks I tried to avoid streets with Nur fur 
Deutsche stores. Catching sight of their show windows full 
of fruits and sweets, Mimi would tug at my hand and beg, 
"Mummy, buy me an orange. Just one, please! They look so 
good. I'd like to remember what they taste like." 

**No, darlii^. They are not for us. Q>me, let's go." 

'Then get uae aii applet A IMe^ tiny (^^^ at least! " 
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''Ap^es arm't for us either." 
**Whf ? TcE mc why not" 

Like most parents confronted with a query of cosmic mag- 
nitude, Yd answer very firmly, pulling her away from the 
window, "Because." 

What other way was there to explain to a six-year-old mind 
the logic of German laws? 

May was drawing to an mi* B; h»i been a bad month. It 
had mairked the of mm^ friends. Tiam wsse ^ 6IU 
lewicies. Both had been sam^d when had been caught 
teaching a girls' class in secret. She had hudg herself in the 
prison toilet after seeing her husband tortured to death. In 
Cracow, Antoni Artzt had been picked up m one of the street 
raids and sent to a slow death in Oswiecim. Pawel Lis had died 
in the concentration camp near Tamow. His wife, excep- 
tionally, was permitted to visit him before his death. Knowing 
that he had nothing more to fear, he told her about the medical 
experiments German doctors were making on prisoners in that 
camp. Some of the men were given hypodermics, following 
which they died of heart failure. A different experiment was 
tded m Faw^ lis. Pe was among diose t strip of 

matemt, like sidh^t^ s^wed in^de ^ colhr trf iSmt prison 
garb. Afterafewikys^ajra^Iu^^ 

material touched the skin— and thk was followe<| a geit*- 
eralized kufection immediately manifest in a sore throat and ik 

racking cough. He declined rapidly in strength. 

Jack Adamski died also. That was the only blessing of these 
days. His mother had prayed for his death. 

Anti- Jewish activities, which had slackened during the early 
spring, broke out with unprecedented violence. The pogroms 
of TarnoAv, New Market, and Alielec, which took place in the 
first days of May, were but a prelude to the frenzy of annihila- 
tion that seized the Germans the middle of the month. When 
rumors bepn to ci^cndats^ m Warsaw that the Lublin ghetto 
was being liquidated^ ym did M0t b^ve them at first. Impos- 
sible! How could a conuniiiui^ of 6{ty tibonsand people be 
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wiped out? With all the technique in the science of extermina- 
nm pcffect^ by tiie Gennans, it was but a pi^ter of days. 

Szyoion j^sek» a fiirad of om^ had be^ Sx^tmd by #te 
Labor Bureau some mondis eaxlkr and isient to work in a 
lumber xpill in a small village named Sobibor, in the Lublin 
district near Wlodawa. A labor draftee could not give up his 
assigned work, and so I was surprised to meet him on the street. 

"I've run away," he said. "And I don't care if they catch 
and kill me. I couldn't stand it any longer. God, it was hell." 

He told me that during his last ten days he had seen train- 
loads of Jews brought in daily from Lubhn. The victims were 
t^TElOTied to s^NSdd bittii^ wfiere 6c:^ii9ft Murder Commandos 
md latibmtuaA fas^as^ awaited diem, and were at otice either 
Diachl^-gunned or killed with poii^ pM^ Tbe local popula- 
Md fled mto wdod^ nuabie to stand cii^ <tf tiie 
liVHig and the stench Ifdm dtousatids of decomposing bodl^ 

On May 29 the German pap^ carried a short official no^O^ 
that the LuhUa ghetto had been erledigt (liquidated). Two 
short lines — an epitaph for fifty thousand human beings. 

June came, but the Swiss sphinx remained shrouded in mys- 
tery. However, Gaither wrote that he had just been to Berlin 
and that Mimi and I would leave with him on the second 
transport. I only hoped he was not overoptimistic, 

Karol Karst — it was he who had drawn our attention to the 
'Mata tea' poster — Gleamed of my expected departure and came 
to see me. Awaking sure that we m&tt alone, he drew a small 
envelope out of 1^ pocket It coo^fted photographs. I !o<^ked 
at idicm^ liable to apad& €«i M^e sq^uai:^ ol glNed 

paper w^ txag^!^ jtsi tide Rus^ war pxisO0)^ lectures 
of bearded skeletons ^ling apathedcaliy m the ismi of a 
wire-enclosed field. Of prisoners stripping their dead com- 
rades of clothes under the watchful eye of sentries* Of hiin^ 
dreds of naked bodies in orderly layers in enormous square 
graves. Of two famished Russians clutching at each otficr's 
throats in a struggle over a piece of bread. 

"In the camp where these pictures were taken," said Karst, 
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"hunger-crazed men practiced cannibalism. Twice men were 

dCftcuted for eating die fle^ isi mm v/bo had died.*^ 
*4|ow did yon inanage to get tiiese photographs?'* 
"Qm^ cil dtur ftm^h wodes iii 0 ^lofeogiaphk dadcroom. the 

films were brought in by a German to be develc^)ed«'- 1^ "oiie 

of our people" Karst meant the underground. 
"If only they could be sent to j&iglaod, to America!'' I 

exclaimed. 

"That's why I've brought them. Will you take them with 
you?" 

"I will, but you must help me hide them. They are too 
large to be sew^ jmt a Where could I put tliehi?" ' 

We exatnitied'ibe two pAx^ses I jateaded m tske^ my sbo^ 
my td!e( aitjcle& Kome of iktm ptesectted $ safe ^Uice d 
ccmc^afani^^ Karst ^Jd^ ^pe^ to 0^ e^^peils^ 1^ 
ably VfM give, you microfilm instead of the pictures. It won't 
be lai^r than a small spool of sewing silk. But are you fully 
aware of what it would mean if you were caught carrying it?" 

"We take the same chance a thousand times a day. I might 
as well risk my neck for this as for a piece of butter." 

Another visitor came in connection with our departure — the 
daughter of Dr. Urbanowicz, who was a colleague of Dr. 
Stefanowski's and an old friend of ours. Her father had been 
released from Oswiecini, thanks to an enormous bribe and the 
influence of a German, a former patient of his. 

'Tather to t<ay si^^ ssM Ada, "but he wants to see you." 
I went wilit hex* Ob^de Us betro^ slie whispered, ^ -mm 
to prepiai:e you. Ym ^m^t tem^mi^ Ma^ 4&nh ^0w M.*^ 
was £%ht I had m vm M my wi!} p^er to control my 
face and voice as I sat dmm ttt the ehaic by tihe bed. But Dn 
Urbanowicz did not leai^ me time to wonder what had beeia 
done to him* As soon as Ada had left us, he said* "You are 
going to America. That's why I had to speak to you. Maybe 

you will have an opportunity to tell them over there " He 

spoke with great effort. "I want to tell you about Oswiecim. 
Outsiders don't know what it is like. Few ever get out alive. 
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I jfeel it is my duty to tell you — but fixst we must thiok of 
an alibi for you." 

We agreed to say, in case we were questioned, that I had 
come for a medical examination, not knowing he was bed- 
lidclcn. 

**My story is impoitme not be^swse k Mf^^tmd to 0ie bm: 
I>^ii9« it is tyipcslJ' 1 knew it Up m Jvm^ 1942, tiSfiOO 
people bdd been taken to this concentration camp alone. Of 
these, 94,000 had already perilled. How many in the ninety^ 
odd other camps in Poland? 

Caught the previous summer in one of the street hunts in 
Warsaw, Dr. Urbanowicz had been taken to Skaryszewska 
Street with hundreds of others whose only crime was that they 
were Poles, They were packed into cattle cars, pressed so close 
i^ainst one anodier that they were unable to sit or He down. 
It smiimer^ heat wm inbeftnAde, the air sdfling. 
Am tke^ jostled "and swssytd m tih^ imiy m m mkbrnm 
d^tteadcni, dlirsty, hungry, covered with sweat and their own 
excrements^ many fainted. A few lucl^ ones died of heart 
failure. 

"During the forty-eight hours the journey lasted, I could 
only think of the moment when we would be let out, allowed 
to lie down. But when we reached our destination " 

In the camp— it was Qswiecim (Auschwitz) — they were 
immediately ordered to take off their ^oes and socks and then 
led to a yard covered wi^ #arp gravdi 

^Th^ ma^ us nin ki a drcle lor hmm T^t ^ki oi our 
soles wore off; the gravel turned fmt pidk, tSien dark red, with 
the blood that stained it. Whenever one of us fainted, the 
guards dragged him off and revived him either with streams 
of cold water poured on the head or with a stick jammed 
into the mouth and twisted sharply. When at last the period 
of 'outdoor exercise' ended, we dragged ourselves to the bar- 
racks, leaving a bloody trail. There was nothing with which to 
dress wcmS^^d bandages, m mtmn^ I found a pix^ of 
paper, but iXm^ ^<^Qji^^^ in a litde while mi it 

drq>ped off. llie tum <3«ty the exercise in Ae y«rd was re- 
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peated, and the next, so that our feet never healed. They 
turned to a festering, gray-green mass. Every step was agony." 

Arbeit macht frei is one of the German mottoes. It was 
applied in full in Oswiecim. "Work makes a man free." It did. 
The prisoners were mid^ to labdr hx the fields, dig ditches, 
cany loads— witQ th^ fmmd f^kase m R^i^e at 

lour in inocttijaf ; bre^i^ast:, a lew mont&F^ls ^ darh^ bk^ 
liquid c^ed colFce; roU call in Ac yard, bareheaded and bare- 
footed, regardless of the time of year; then chores. The aim 
was always the same — to kill off as many as possible, in as 
painful a way as possible during the working day. Work had 
to be done on the run, under the blows of the overseers. 

Food rations were cunningly calculated: they were too small 
to keep the men alive for long; too large to let them die 
immediately. With hunger went cold, lack of sleep, work, and 
Gymnastik, All the men acquired the same appearance; bent 
backs, arms hanging limply from stooped shoulders, a shuffling 
gait, haif-open, drooling months, lolUng heads, and a vvsim& 

Q^p Bfc oscillated between two po!e$: the ^sm ^oogh 
whbh mw hundreds were brdij^ht dailyrt ^ bfick 
crematory, where other hundreds found refuge. There were 
some who committed suicide rather than wait for pneumonia, 
dysentery, or heart failure to take them. Men endowed wath 
such a strong physique that even tortures devised to break 
them did not kill, were periodically liquidated by the guards, 
or by German physicians who used them for scientific experi- 
ments. 

The toilets were opened only once every twelve hours. And 
since instead of coffee, the men were given an infusion of 
herbs that acted on the kidneys, this regulation was torture. 
To the Qetmails it was an excuse for more blows and punish- 
iii^ntSf 

Flogptif, 0ymmtik^ "liie fo^" mn^t^ anotlc^Iess im 
homsM &e yard, air pumped iftto the bowels until th^ bttirst^ 
were common penalties. Once, when there had been a prison 
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break, all the prisoners were lined up in die ^uxl and counted, 

and every tenth man was shot. 

"The commander of the camp had a dog trained to bite and 
tear," said Dr. Urbanowicz. "We hated and feared this savage 
beast as much as we feared the guards. One day we heard that 
he had disappeared^ The whole camp rejoiced. But when the 
G^msm i^md the dog's eaicass in the garbage dump, all the 
pmon^ were lined up mA put throu^ sach gymnastics 
several days running that hundreds died." 

While Dr. Urbanowicz spoke I thought of those who would 
still have to go through this inferno before the monstrous 
thing ended. Joe had not written for a long time; maybe he 
had found a swift, merciful death somewhere in North Africa. 
I was thankful that Gaither was in Laufen. 

"I want to tell you about the night of September 5," con- 
tmiled Bt* Uihau^wicas. ^'Ym mm remeniber tihat 4m; ^ 
fifth oi S^t^iiber^ 1941* lA lkc tnoming seven t^andjfed Rns- 
^dto war |l^oi^ /#ete brtHi^tic^ 1 don't Imow i^eiii^ they 
were civflians fjpona, workmen's battalions or soldiers, because 
they were driven on foot from the railroad station completely 
naked. When evening came these Russians and three hundred 
of our Polish prisoners were packed into bunkers — the under- 
ground cells. They were rammed in with rifle butts. The 
ramming broke their limbs, ribs, and collarbones. When the 
last man was inside, the doors were closed and locked, and 
poison tuined No one slept that night in tite camp. 

We itetnal^ on ot^rfeet, li^banfi^ to the groans f x:mi beneath^ 
It seemed to me diat die very ground I was standidig on was 
heaving widi the Aroes of desuth. hx the mQPiing we were 
ordered to remove the bodies to the crematory in lorries 
which we ourselves had to draw. They were so heavily loaded 
that we could hardly drag them. One platform broke down, 
and the greenish corpses spilled all over the ground. It was 
the first time gas was used in our camp." 

**Why does a conspiracy of silence surround our prison 
camps?" I a^ed. ^"Those who b9^k ^p tlie of 
ikm a^^ience& Yon have told me ihn^ tiiftt we ox^ guess 
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at vaguely. Shouldn't the truth be known, not only abroad but 
here too?" 

**We keep what we know to ourselves. It's an unwritten 
prison law. Why talk of die Oswiecim cranatory? In tiine — 
untess a imrade happeii$r-^ic idU absorb all Polc^— ^ ^ test 
laaii^ It wo«d^ be tmnecessaxy craetty to fdl (tf ^ ftttl bxmot 
tibat inevitably awaits tbsm. 1 Jba^ talice4 to yoti because you 
are going away. Will you remember what I have told yoti?" 

Three days later he was dead. I knew I would never forget. 

During my visit I had asked Dr. Urbanowicz if he had seen 
Vincent Orlik in Oswiecim. Orlik, he said, was ill with typhus 
and in the camp hospital — a shed with rotten straw on the 
floor for beds. There were of course no nurses, no medicines. 
He had no chance of recovery. 

Orlik^ vMcy Josephine, had giv^ Wtm 1^ balance of ^bc 
rmm& ill February dbordy 'ti^tm l lf& HL I Was to & 
utxeS y& xdieft$e. t Ibad tucii^d k to tike 0M IMf^ lor I 
feared a seiiirdi of om hmi^* Mow I dedd^ I see ^ 
Old Lady at once. She tecd^ed me ledib. a gmt show of 
cordiality, 

*Tve come to thank you," I said, "for everything you have 
done. I've just talked to a man who has returned from Os- 
wiecim. Orlik has typhus and won't recover. His case is lost. 
Since you cannot use the ransom money, I should like to have 
it for Orlik's wife, who is in great need." 

Her face changed with rage. "What do you mean, his case 
is lost! Who told you.^ He's a liar. Typhus, indeed! Why, 
Chtt is fire^ lie i$ hiding. I mpdf paid the ransom!" 

I saw k all. We had htm dnpol Bui Rose? I fete 4^ liad 
collaborated in good fatdt; I fajcw it ssim m pr^n. It 
becBm dear to me: M smtk a$ tile 01d l^dy knew ite #ie 
had been found out, Rose/iiad bem pat away* 

Unless I played auifd$ right, there would be no retinioa 
with Gaither, no departure for the United S^tes, but Pawiak 
instead, then Ravensbruck, or some other camp for women. 
I managed to control my face and voice, even to smile, "Is 
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he really free? Oh, that's wonderful, wonderful! You see, I 
didn't know, I thought he was supposed to come to me." 
'"We had to chai^ our plans. We had to send him 

*^oo tmd I woii% be here to see him &en,^ I 
**I*m going away." 

**You*re Jcasriag the city?" she repeated, still looking sus- 
piciously at me fxotn under her heeding brows, but already 
much calmer, 

"Moving to the country. I'll stay there until the war is 
over. Well, thanks again and goodbye." 
It had been a narrow escape. 



Jvme i-ia 1942 

bj GAITHER 

AFTER the first transport left for America a sadness descended 
^ on the camp. This gradually turned to impatience, then 
alarm. No word came from De Larue. Would there be no more 
exchanges? In desperation, we sent individual and collective 
, petitions to the Swiss. Not once were we favored with a reply. 
Hania was writing of her own difficulties, and by special 
dispensation I was allowed to phone her. After many days of 
waiting I managed to put through my call. Her voice was 
barely audible and duf eo»ye!C$ati^ brief, biit^ stM cmm&tig; 
m 'Oe Laroe*s vague promise^ I ^^o^atted het as b^ 1 could. 
Whett I huag up, I felt dheeied by my tsmti 'W&t^. 

My optxtnte did &ot la^ The v&sy mm isy a telegram 
came 1 roiD #ie with a list of th^ who would leave on 
the second transport. Only sixteen rt^iieSi and mine was not 
iamong them* Those of us who wcxe not on the list were 
desperate. 

Aaron Rappoport, one of the internees, suggested sending a 
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dfili^te toBedin. Thoiigh the chances of the camp authorities 
agreeing to t tdp were small, he ami I d^de<i to 
proadi diefil* For four days we got only reft|$t^ ibiit ik^^ 
finally pennitted to sec ddSiomi Kock 

At the first ment^ of omr plan, Koch ^ook his head, but 
before he had time to utter a word, Rappoport began to talk. 
He pointed out all the reasons why we should be sent back 
to America, the many advantages the Germans would derive 
from our departure, the inconveniences our further presence 
woxild mean to them. All of it was done so glibly and at such 
a vertiginous rate that Koch was overpowered and began to 

"And Whom do you propose ^mS to Beriin?'* 

"We should like to send Watfidd and Kidd^r^' 

"All right," said Colonid Koch. "This is very unorthodox, 
but under the circumstances I shall permit Mr. Kidder and 
Mr. Warfield to leave the camp for four days. We'll see what 
they can do in Berlin." 

Kidder and I prepared for our trip. When we went to Koch 
for final instructions, he handed us a written permit with the 
^dni<^M<^ not to h t0 anyone except the police in 
ot In o£ ttittst <^ i^iife* 

^Dm^t speak EngUsb in pt&lic/* he warned us. "I am re^ii- 
sible for your well-being, and I don't want anything to hzppm 
to you on this trip. After this bombing of Cologne (he was 
referring to the first mass air attack, which had just taken 
place) the people are pretty well worked up. If they hear yott 
speaking English they might lynch you." 

The train from Laufen brought us to Munich in the early 
afternoon. We were ordering our dinner at the Hotel Excelsior 
when one of our camp c^ors, a yoimg lieutenant, walked in. 
He sair ios ^d sat oiir tftble. 

H« sbov^ed a lele^^ at m It said: ^lEIome and ^ctory 
destroyed. Come at once. Fath^.'* 

"From Cologne," he said. *Tm on my way there now." He 
told of the panic along the Rhine. Kidder's wife, a German, 
lived near Cologne, and before catching the night express for 
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Bedp txie4 ta isd^Kme lier, but phone commonlc^ttimis 
iwitii ^ bi^riilbeil ilea ^eJ:e tn^^ed. 

Bei^ We kimeiEfifKEdy registered at piSk^ headquar- 
ters, then went to the Amettpin Embassy, where the Swiss 
were now residing. De Larue casually explained that the miss- 
ing names had been overlooked when the lists for the second 
transport were made out. We spent the rest of that day going 
into every case and arguing for each internee. 

That night, Kidder, who was an official of the International 
Harvester Company, was given a dinner by his German busi- 
ness coIleagues./Hc^ lijaM^ts^ 1^ Accompany hin. In a weQ- 
l:no\ra ^Eesoiutatitf In a dosed ikovey we wete a tieh 

xn^. It Is tnie d^t l&e helpings were not krge and tiiat we 
had to surrender soine of the ration points that had been given 
u$ in Laufen for our trip, but the choice of the dishes and 
the cuisine were excellent. For one who had come from Russia, 
occupied Poland, and Laufen, it was an amazing experience. 

Our German hosts proudly drew our attention to every 
culinary masterpiece. 

^*Where in New York could you find such a dish?" 

''Do^ Qhte%0 hav% 0iie ws&smi^ that teows how t6 
prepa^^^di-iei mtit^f 

"Gennapy ha& masf good tMngs M yoa know where to 
thcttu** 

I knew only too well by what means the good things had 
been obtained and only wondered if these contented burghers 
ever thought of the corpses of countless Poles, Jews, and other 
persecuted peoples. 

The following day Kidder and I went our separate ways, 
each of us visiting friends in the city. All those I talked to 
were omvinced ^at die watr woiiM end within ik ftm aad 
Qetnian victory in Wm w^ tmt at hanC -^When 
we've £idshed In the Sast," said one of thein wiiib tn^gns^^Ofu^, 
*Ve shall offer En^b^ and Ameifca generous t^l^cn$^ ^d 
they will not be able to refuse. Then we shall have p^ce Md 
prosperity forever." 

On the train back to Munich that night, we sat in our thirds 
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class comparcmcdt m flknost oonifdetje soloice, mmriimag 
Koch's aifanoiution. Only once iii t iwiiile Kidder would lean 
over and say somethiag ia Gennan, to which I woold jxfiy 

with a Ja or Nein. 

In Berlin we had heard that Munich had been bombed, but 
as we strolled through the city, waiting for our train, we saw 
no evidence of it. When we arrived in Laufen, one-half hour 
of our furlough remained. We spent it in a tiny restaiurant, 
timk dowty w^ed back to i&e tasde. 

The camp offid8l$ took iiS off hamodktdy to ilie t0» of 
die Colond, who w«$ tdieved to see us agaio. 

The intcmces crowded around us anxiously. When we re- 
vealed that many new names had been added to the hsc^ xiney 
expressed satisfaction over our trip. 

A few days later we had word from the Swiss Embassy. 
Twenty-seven of us were to leave this time. Feverishly we 
wrote our last messages to those left in occupied countries and 
Germany — knowing it would be the last chance of reaching 
them msal the vsm w«$ ^<^t We prepaind food f6s oar 
)oume^. 

Fmdiy iht day <^e^J^ 12-Huid afte^ our peisons aiid 
luggage had been sear^ed, we were ready to leave tiie castle. 
At the last moment, as we were being checked for what seemed 
the hundredth time, a sergeant rushed up with a telegram. 
The names of five in our group were read. The Gestapo 
refused to let them go. 

The detained men, with dragging steps, dropped out of our 
ranks. I felt especially sorry for one of them, Mr. Wardowski, 
who had been kept otit of liie 0ist transport ut tlie sasm w^. 
The stticlcai f aces^ of diese &wt hme tmsBmed a bsnxoting 
niecjiozy* 
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by HAM J A 

MiMi mi ! wire playing hiilHiPKl'^i: ifttnong the mims 
of the Botanical Garden Paul appeared on the 
"Quick," he cried, "I've been looking for you for an hoilt: 
They phoned at eleven that you are leaving this afternoon. 
The Gestapo wants to see you at once. Go, TU take Mimi 
home." 

I ran to Szucha Avenue. 

"Mrs. Warfield," said the Kommissar, "you, your daughter, 
md eleven others are to leave this afternoon^ You will report 
here iiidi all your luggage it hijf-paist t&ree. Ym Vi^ be 
s&mhtd." He g^m me die of ^ otiier repairbtes 

and told me to ph6nei&em from his oflSee. 

"What about the last of tlv& jA^dcigi$P I limited liinL 
"Aren't they going?" 

"Don't worry. There will be transports every two weeks 
throughout the summer, until they're all taken. At least that's 
what the Swiss say." 

The telephoning took a long time, and it was ahnost two 
o'dock when I reached home. Fortunately Pola and Paul had 
seen to everything. fdKhfid F<da was in tears, but she 
liad batSted^nd dy^ssed M finished packing, and managed 
.to buy a lo^ of ^Ja^ t^md, eight eggs, md mtnt ^mgt 
cheese for the ]<(^iijtn^^ 

At the hs^ iMdenti ICarst^ ^hc»ii IHiul bttl pot^edt £^ne 
to the house. 

"Where is the film?" I asked. 

"The committee thought the risk was too great," he said. 
"The group that left Laufen in May was thoroughly searched. 
With you, coming from Warsaw, they will be even more 
careful." He probably was right, but I was disappointed. 

The whole colony accompanied us to the Gestapo. My heart 
was heavy as I looked at Ruth and Paul, and the others who 
were left; I Mt like a deserter. 
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I dSd not kiioi9r---coqH mt Imsiw-^QM onus be tibe 
last transport and that Rutfi and Paul ftQ4 of cdoii^^ 
would be interned a few months later. 

Against all expectations we were not searched. Evidently 
the authorities felt that we would be sufficiently cowed not to 
try to smuggle anything. They were mistaken. I was carrying 
a certain slip of paper, reasonably sure it would not be de- 
tected. I had it safely tucked away between the stems of some 
tosesfneiKfe had given me, and lisliM the jolly Gestapo guard 
at tibjb entrance d lioM liie tKiii(|a^ iojr ine while we waifie4 

The last lot^^ were compted. One of the blaei po3See 
tradb I Imd $Cfe0 so often drove up, and we piled in with our 
lu^age. It took lis to a distant freight yard, lurching and 
jolting all the way. I felt the strangeness of being taken to 
freedom in a van that symbolized torture, prison, and death 
for so many. 

In our group of thirteen, there were three children: Mimi, 
three-year-old Halina Spiewak, and a three-months-old baby 
whose f adief was already in tbe Uiuted Staled 

We were piled mto two j^rfow, d^^fji^oAed comp^^t-^ 
mMm 0f a tliii#cla& c<^kc& We sat up all i%ht, holdinii tbe 
a^ess ittdb^ 0W laps. Two Gestapo men who Were 
to accompany us as far as Berlin were in an ad|oitiing 
partment. 

The next morning at eight we stood on the platform of the 
Friedrichstrasse Station. We expected to be met by someone 
from the Swiss Embassy. There was no one to meet us. The 
two Germans, angry and impatient to be off, stamped aroudd 
aiid imied. of Amn &!^f imk tm to a public tdb^coie, 
aiDdl cMti Mt^ 4e Laroe. 

**We have arrived. We have chil4tm two sick women 
with us, and we can't get fasSs. What are we td do?" 

"All right. rU send someone over." 

By eleven no one had appeared. I phoned again. Half an 
hour later, a model of sartorial perfection, complete with cane 
and spats, strolled into the restaurant where we were sipping 
bitter ersatz coffee, the only thing we could buy, not having 
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any food stamps. We were exhausted and grimy from the long 
trip, and our clothes, after almost three years of war, were 
decidedty shabby. Tbic Iddk time tcfekted iosm hk mm m tis 
was i3ie easenbe ^ cic^itenipt* 

Staggering under tlie wei^t of our suitcases, we followed 
him on foot to a distant subway station, and after the subway 
ride had a long walk to the American Embassy. The place was 
a bedlam. Swiss officials rushed back and forth with papers 
in their hands and frowns on their faces. Groups of repatriates 
were waiting, and some of the Americans were crying. I found 
out that they had come from distant towns only to be told 
that diey could not go after alL It{.oiu:j^up» Mrs. Spiewak, 
Mrs. )l^iieiiqi#wi^ Mm Mmimtmm tec&mA <&e seme 
notice^ The bisb^ids of idle ^ two had iek tivim m May 
and were alieat^ ia Cbe Umted $tal^ Wliat weare tllese woi^ 
to do? Hie pa$ses onrnriiiGh ikey had mv^ed to Badin were 
made out in am direction only. It was doubtful that they 
would be able to go back to Warsaw. Oa other hand, tbey 
had no permission to remain in Germany. They spoke no 
German, had no money. We had been p^rtnitt^ to bring 
with us only ten marks per person. 

1 tried to plead with Mr. de Larue, but he was as elusive 
as an eel. The only man who evinced some interest was Mr. 
Soldaty. 

One o'clock struck, and a clerk came into the vestibule 
where we were standing around and ordered everybody to go 
into the street because liie embassy was closing for the lunch 
iidur. Some d£ pur group got up and collected tfaeir bundle 
in utcet we^i^ess* 

*^tay ^hore you I toM tiiOT. *We are not going." 

T%c csSteA Mr. Sol^^. 

*Toti have no right te> 4o tttfe," t $M. *We are ddk* WeVc 
been traveling all ni^t, You should have had a rest room 
prepared for us here — a place where we cotdd at least have 
washed the children." 

He gave me a mocking glance. 
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» 

rig^ Geaend WaiiddL^ We "wm ^ only group 
diat seized* 

In die afternoon we received our docasnents. We said good- 
bye to Mrs. Markusiewicz, who was being dispatched to a 
temporary internment camp near Berlin. My entreaties and her 
tears had not helped. Mrs. Fiderkiewicz, with her baby, were 
also to be interned. At the last moment Mrs. Spiewak, with 
little Halina, was permitted to accompany us to the Pots- 
dammer Station to exchange a few words with her husband, 
wlio was cmmg ftma IfiMm with Gaiifajet's group. 

We set out tsms^& liie ^a£k)d, towatdis otiir hit^^baa^. 



June 12-23 ^942 

GAITHER 

ON LEAVING the gates of the castle we shouted with joy. 
Three camp sergeants shepherded us from Laufen to 
Munich, where, in the middle of the night, we were deposited 
at tibe Mm Staticm^ la ^ xti^xning our military guards 
turned us oirer to liie G^pOi wlio wexe imltl I wondered 
why ^ of iook^ fiiisyyuit hi$ mjmded me that 
he Wj$ the ofEcial who had invesd^^^d ^e comfftaiuls of our 
internees. On the train he qame np to en^fage in an amicable 
conversation. This seemed to me an oppdrtunity to spread 
some information about what was going on in the world. I 
proceeded to give him a true picture of conditions in Poland. 

I told him of the murder of many friends, of the destruc- 
tion of homes, of the breaking up of peaceful families. I spoke 
of the suffering of hundreds of thousands of Jews, of the mass 
executions of innocent people. As I talked the Gestapo agent 
grew more and mcNte recess, but I couldn't tell whether it 
Wa$ &0 mmf or my fyoor (^nrnisi idm nutde iiim ttAca^ 
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fortable. At one point he turned his back on me, went into 
his compartment, and -slammed the door after him. He made 
no more overtures. i 

When we arrived at die'Anhalter Station in Berlin late in 
di« ^J^em^m k im vety warm. We waited Oar ^sc^a^ did 
1^ Im^w wfm to do vnfii m At test t&ere ap^»^u*ed ati o&dd 
item tt® Swiss Embas^^-^ arrogant, elegant boulevardier, 
carrying gloves and cane, lie insolent air with which he 
viewed us filled us with resentment. We were exhausted by an 
uncomfortable trip and loaded down with luggage, but no 
provisions had yet been made for our transportation to the 
next point. For another hour we stood waiting for porters. 

Finally an arrangement was made about our heaviest bags, 
and we set out dn fool fot ilie Potsdammer Station. MeanwUle 
dte Bwm dandy had disappearedi and we watt Idpt M 
of ft i^sHAp^ agcm wi>o imildy ^li he did not Imxm hk w^ 
arotmd ^e city. I offered to lead the way. 

The station crowded with hpndreds of American re- 
patriates. Suitcases and duffel bags cluttered the platform. 
People stood in long queues, with docimients in their hands. 
Great numbers of police were guarding the exits; others were 
dashing around. 

After a frantic search I found Hsuiia. She was sitting on a 
scnitoEise, ^lii a pd ijf imting paper ^ imt knees. Mm was 
playing bedide w« Holdis^ ^mi in my arms, I cot^d haiidl^ 
belkve tluit our reunion tii^ reiil. 

But we could not allow ourselves long gfeetings. One suit- 
case, with a few precious possessions of ours, was missing and 
had to be hunted for, and I had to take my place in the line 
of those waiting for travel documents. Mr. Spiewak was 
begging me, "Do something. Do something. They won*t let 
Irene and the baby leave with us." 

Wtoai Hania I learned of the mysterious technical difficulty 
hdd c^ised tiie Swiss to Jr^use odt papers to tibree of 
die women slhe had ^e^^^ided out of Warsaw^ I had a loi% 
argument wit^ PelLarue, and at the fud J^tS. Spiewak and 
little Halina were p^nutced to jdn our mm^(^ Nothing 
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could be done for the others, smce tliey- had already been 
shipped out of Berlin to an internment camp. 

It was dusk when the long train that was to take us out of 
Germany pulled in. We settled in the comfortable second- 
class coaches and relaxed. It was really true. We were going 
home. 

Under cover of w^bX vre passed swiftly throu^ the heart 
of Getmnyr flmd the mst day across the Bhbie aad Saar 
V^ixsy and itilo oeea^ed Fraacey ddfdtig Patis in a arc^ 
We sapped at Bordeaux. In the gloom of the deserted station, 
we cat^ht s^it: of a few apathetic Froidbmen, but had no 
chance to speak to them. At Hendaye we waited until the 
transport of Germans from America, for whom we were 
being exchanged, arrived from Lisbon. 

The station was gaily decorated with swastikas and bunt- 
ing. A military band burst into the Horst Wessel Lied when 
die exchange train bearing Germans crossed the Spanish 
b^der aiu} came to a Mt* lite G^tnati i^patmtes who filled 
out ol it uro^ a welt-^ed) w^--dcessed group. They bealKied 
on the flags, ^e band, mi the officials who greeted theO), 
while drdb French railroad men carted tiheir heaps of expen- 
sive luggage and baskets of fruit. As soon as they had boarded 
a Vaterland-hownd express, we were transferred to a pale-green 
modernistic Spanish train. In an unbelievably short time it 
brought us to the capital of Portugal. 

The sun-drenched city of Lisbon, with its slow-moving, 
happy-go-lucky crowds, stores wcrflowing with goods and 
fmh, and scarcity of polieon^ be^ni^^ted ti^ ac evtry step. 
We wotild gladly have spent some tiine lA liie$j& lodi sm*- 
roundiig% biit oor exchange ship, the S^i^edish SS. Drof/nrng- 
holmi/^m wafting, and we passed the rmst two days cleark^ 
our documents at the American consulate, along with hun- 
dreds of other repatriates. On June 21 we boarded the boat, 
and on June 23 we left Europe for America. 

The decks swarmed with a colorful crowd representing 
many types — from blond Norwegians to swarthy Latin Ameri- 
cans. Those of German extraction had not lost their stmt or 
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self-assurance. The French still looked elegant and modish; 
the Dutch placid and well fed. They chatted, jpked, played 
games, and made plans for the future. 

As we moved among these repatriates, we could not find 
within ourselves the joy, the intoxication, that freedom was 
supposed to bring. Between them and us, who came from the 
land of the living dead, there was no rapport. The life we had 
)mt Mt exacted unlimited tenacity and courage, evoi for 
#ie mpsit 0cm|oapUu^ aet* l%e t^b of our daily m^mm 
ims spm wtt ids^^ of m^edy and heroi$0i. We Mt Im 
in the new atmosphere. 

After putting Mimi, stuffed with bananas and oranges, to 
bed, we made our way to the upper deck. The brilliantly lit 
white ship, with its blue and yellow markings, sailing the 
empty seas, was eerie to us. For the first time in three years 
we were able to relax. We were traveling towards the future. 

But wc were paupers, robbed of much more than money, 
^l^m, and home. Gone vm &xe Mm&tf seose of security 
nrlykA ston% cummtSi mA impart; tile Liifmaffe 
swept diac aside, (sone v^im die c<mfidence in baadc aecowts 
and securities. The nUbdyi^e guns of the Mord Konrmando had 
dispersed trust in human nature. Our belief in the importance 
of physical life lay buried in the mass graves of Palmiry. Our 
faith in the natural progress of mankind had died behind the 
ghetto walls. We faced the future despoiled of all that man 
usually builds his life upon. Only faith in God remained. 

A voice in a drawling, Midwestern accent — ^the speaker 
an Ami^an te&tessman whom ilie war ted c^t^t M 
Paris — said, "Mr. Wai£el4 <:oM4 you sedle m argument? Is 
the word N-a-z-i proncnance^ Kantsee or Nazee?" 

The talk drifted from topic to topic* It became clear that 
our companion considered peace the supreme goal of existence, 
without even a thought of justice crossing his mind. In his 
horror of war, he was ready to make every concession to pre- 
vent it. This disturbed us. 

"Don't you see," Hania pleaded, trying to put into words 
conHcdom bom in anguish, "diac v&hm n^om Value comfort 
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more than freedom, prosperity more than human rights, peace 
more than justice, they have lost the right to exist? Don't you 
see that we must be ready to sacrifice and suffer? Our great 
enemy is not war, pain, and death but aloof indifference. Only 
CSui^dan ideals, with their concern for Iiuman rights, will save 

^mimtBsatd hy diis ^adboxsi; die M)iwtsm&itt pmtd 
Hank's hand gently and said sympathetically, "Of course, I 
Uiwfcrstand how you fed* You have been through a lot. You 
Austn't think too much of what has haf^pened* £y md by 
you will get a more normal outlook." 

When he had gone, Hania turned to me with a troubled 
smile. 

"Gaither, how can we make them see that it was this ^normal' 
mii&ck that caused Mimich, Pead Harbor, and wbole 
CKCuaxf^he? Only poe^ md prophets can project dietnselves 
bef^d the Innks of ^etr pe^sbdol ira^periences. la vAm words 
can we speak to people tiiat tiicy will tmdefstand tis?" 
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